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OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 


HISTORY of JESUS CHRIST. 


C HAP. VII. 


Of his unwearied Attention to the Succeſs of 
his Miniſtry, 


HE public diſcourſes and miracles of 


Jeſus fill up by far the greateſt part 
of his miniſtry, But there are alſo other 
incidents interſperſed, which give an a- 
greeable variety to the whole, and which 
had a manifeſt tendency to promote its 
credit and ſucceſs, | 

Vox. Il, 1 
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Ix reading over the life of a hero, we 
not only follow him with pleaſure into 
the great fields of action, but we have a 1 
pleaſure in obſerving his conduct on the 
moſt ordinary occaſions. Such, however, 
is the imperfection of human genius, that 
ſome who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
on great occaſions, have failed in leſſer 
ones. The appearance of Jeſus is uniform- 
ly amiable and attracting. | 

Having confidered his public diſcour- 4 
ſes, it is now time to attend to thoſe diſ- 4 
courſes which were ſpoken either in pri- 


vate converſations, or in occaſional inter- þ 
views. In attending ta theſe, we ſhall 5 
have an opportunity to obſerve his con- » 
duct in making them ſubſervient to the 1 
former, and to the great ends of his mi- p 
mah 4 

| f 3 


SECT. I. 
Of bis Intercourſe with the Diſciples of Fobn | 


ConsTDERING the connexion betwixt 1 
Jeſus and the Baptiſt, both in office and 


1 


character, we muſt have ſome curioſity to 
know how the diſciples of the Baptiſt 
ſtood affected to him: His manners were 


unlike to thoſe of their maſter; his luſtre 


had eclipſed him in the public eye; and to 
the dignity of his character John had al- 
ways given the moſt honourable teſtimo- 
ny. Nor is our curioſity diſappointed. 
There are two occaſions, during the public 
miniſtry of Jeſus, on which the diſciples 
of John make their appearance. Firſt, 
when they find fault with his manners, 
and then ſeem to expreſs their doubts of 
the dignity of his character. 

He had ſcarcely begun his public mini- 
ſtry, when the diſciples of John came to 
him ſaying. Why do we and the Phari- 
« ſees faſt oft, but thy diſciples faſt not ?” 
The complaint was ſpecious and popular, 


and conſidering the manner in which it 


was urged, might have awakened the re- 
ſentment of any ordinary perſon. The 
hypocriſtes of the Phariſees almoſt on e- 
very occaſion excited the attention of Je- 
ſus, and againſt them he often gave the 
moſt public teſtimony ; but on the preſent 
occaſion, his conduct is ſingularly delicate, 


[4] 
The manners of the Baptiſt were auſtere, 
and from his manners, thoſe of his diſciples 
would naturally derive a tincture: Beſides, 
John was now in priſon. It is not there- 
fore matter of wonder, if their minds 
were dejected, and by deje tion incapaci- 
tated for relifhing the complying, though 
innocent, manners of Jeſus and his diſciples, 
In the apology which is offered, all of- 
fenſive reflections are induſtriouſly avoid- 
ed, No attack is made on the diſtinguiſh» 
ing peculiarity either of the Baptiſt or of 
his followers. Jeſus only deten'['s the 
conduct of the diſciples, and doth it in a 
ſtile and manner ſcarcely obſervable on 
any other occaſion : Can the children 


* of the bride-chamber mourn while the 


« bridegroom is with them? No man put- 
« teth a piece of new cloth into an old 
« garment. Neither do men put new 


« wine into old bottles &.“ 


Tn next interview of Jeſus with the 
diſciples of John turns on a point of much 
greater importance, the reſolving of theiv 


* See (Math, ix, 15. 16, 17.) the whole reply 
at large. 
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doubts as to the dignity of his character. 
The application made on this point in- 
deed ſprang, not from the diſciples, but 
from the Baptiſt; not that he entertained 
any doubts himſelf, but probably becauſe he 
knew of their doubts, and wiſhed them to 
be reſolved to their entire ſatisfaction. He 
was now in priſon, and probably ſuſpect- 
ed he would never come out of it. When 


therefore he © heard in priſon the works of 


« Chriſt, he ſent two of his diſciples, and 
« ſaid unto him, Art thou he that ſhould 
come, or do we look for another * As 
the queſtion is ſtated with an air of pe- 
remptorineſs by the Baptiſt, ſo Jeſus makes 

the reply to it with much ſimplicity and 
dignity. He enters on no train of rea- 
ſoning, or of nice diſcuſſion, but with the 
majeſty of the Meſſiah appeals to his doc- 
trine and works, as the deciſive evidences 
that he was the perſon : Go and ſhew 
« John again theſe things which ye do hear 
and ſee: The blind receive their fight, and 
„the lame walk, the lepers are cleanſed, 
and the deaf hear, the dead are raiſed up, 


Matth. zi. 2 3. 


8 1 


« and the poor have the goſpel preached ö 
«unto them. And bleſſed is he whoſoe- j 
« yer is not offended in me *,” : 
® The beauty and propriety of this anſwer, both 1 

as to the matter and the manner of it, is illuſtrated 4 

at great length in Dr Atterbury's excellent ſermon A 

on the ſubject. vol. 3 ſermon 2. He obſerves, that : 

the manner of it is remarkable, becauſe it gave the > 


diſciples of John an occafion of anſwering the 
queſtion themſelves, which they had propoſed, | 
The matter of it he alſo obſerves is remarkable; 454 
firſt, For the gradation of its particulars ; the-laſt | 
of which, „the poor have the goſpel preached to 
« them,” was an inſtance of condeſcenſion the Jews 
had been before little acquainted with. 24/y, For 
the appoſiteneſs of it in relation to the perſons that 
made the inquiry, 3d/y, For its containing the 
chief marks and characters of ſuch miracles as are 
ſufficient to confirm the authority of any perſon 
pretending to be ſent from God, 
The ſecond circumſtance, the appoſiteneſs of the 
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matter of the reply, in relation to the perſons that 2 

made the inquiry, is illuſtrated from the following 1 
particulars: Fir, Since they were not to be con. is 
vinced by the Baptilt's teſtimony, they are here | 
taught to judge of the Meſſiah by the works they 4 
ſaw in him, 2dly, Miracles were a proof of our 


Saviour's pre-eminence over their maſter, and were 
| Known to be one diſcriminating mark of his being, 
the Mefliahs zdiy, The particular fats our Savi- 
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Bur there were other ends which he 
choſe to accompliſh by this interview. 
Firſt, he takes occaſion from thence to 


expatiate on the perſonal as well as the 


public character of the Baptiſt, 
Tux conduct of Jeſus in relation to the 


Baptiſt has already been taken notice of. 
Till the Baptiſt had fulfilled his miniſtry, 
Jeſus would not enter publicly on his 
own. His conduct on this occaſion is 
not only attentive, but generous, in an un- 
common degree. John was now in pri- 


our mentions, all of them acts of benevolence, were 
rightly ſuited to inſinuate that pre-eminence, and 
alſo to correct thoſe ill notions the diſciples might 
have conceived from their maſter's rigid auſterities. 
4thly, The anſwer is expreſſed in words taken from 
the prophet Iſaiah, whoſe writings had particular- 
ly pointed out their own maſter, and in which con- 
ſequently they had been moſt conyerſant: Every 
% way,” ſays the author, “we ſee the anſwer of 
© our bleſſed Redeemer was ſo wiſely and graciouſ. 
20 ly contriyed, as to meet with all the prejudices 
* and diſpell all the doubts of theſe inquirers, and 
* to lead them into an acknowledgment, that 
* they had found the Meſſiah whom they ſought ; 
* him who was to come, and were no longer to 
*© look for another.“ Vol. 3. page 50. The read- 
er is here preſented only with an abridgment of 
the diſcourſe, The whole of it merits his peruſal, 


£87 


ſon, and every moment expecting to 
ſuffer a cruel death. Before his impri- 
ſonment his reputation had begun to de- 
cline. He was now in diſgrace with Herod, 
and on the point of ſinking into oblivion 
with the crowd. In this ſituation, the teſti- 
mony of Jeſus to his high merit muſt appear 
very honourable, It was in effect bring- 
ing him out to the ſtage of the world. 
and, before his final diſmiſſion from it, 
demanding their applauſe. It was doing 
public homage to merit, undervalued, per- 
ſecuted, and overpowered: © What went 
ye out into the wilderneſs to ſee?” ſays 
Jeſus to the croud, © a reed ſhaken with 
the wind. What went ye out to ſee? a 
man clothed in ſoft raiment. But what 
« went ye out to ſee ? a prophet, yea more 
than a prophet *. No deſcription could 
have been given more ſtrong or lively, or 
more fully expreſſing dignity of perſonal 
character. It exhibits, with all the force of 
contraſt, the firmneſs of his mind, and the 
ſeverity of his manners; qualities by which 
he was diſtinguiſhed from ordinary men, as 


Matth. zi. 7. 
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much as he was diſtinguiſhed in his pu- 
blic character from all other prophets; be- 
ing the perſon deſcribed by the prophets 
themſelves as © the meſſenger to be fent 
« before the face of the Lord*,” 

THe ſilence of Jeſus, till the diſciples of 
the Baptiſt were gone, is a circumſtance in 
the teſtimony now given very obſervable, 
Their attachmeat to their maſter was un- 
ſhaken: Their opinion of him required no 
confirmation: An encomium on his merit 
in their preſence was unneceſſary, and might 
have been liable to miſconſtruction, as if he 
meant to gain them by flattery. But, in 
addreſſing it to the multitude, there is an 
evident propriety. John had been impri- 
ſoned, and was about to ſuffer in priſon: 
The force of the teſtimony which he had 
formerly given to his maſter, muſt now have 
been impaired by his own ſufferings; nay, 
his ſufferings would form a popular pre- 
judice againſt it, It was therefore highly 
neceflary, for enſuring the ſucceſs of the 
teſtimony of John, that this prejudice 
ſhould be obviated by a proper diſplay 


* Malachi iii. 


Vol. II. B 


1 1 


of his character and office, Here Jeſus 
with much fitneſs takes occaſion to ex- 
poſe the abſurdity of the objections pro- 
duced againſt the perſonal character of 
John; objections of a different kind, but 
iſſuing from the ſame ſource with thoſe 
directed againſt himſelf, Accordingly 
they are traced to their ſource, and expoſed 
to all that ſcorn which they deſerve, in the 
following ſpirited mterrogatory: © Where- 
«* unto ſhall I Iiken this generation? It is 
« like: unto children fitting in the market, 
and ſaying to their fellows, We have pt 
« ped unto you, and ye have not danced, 
« We have mourned unto you, and ye 
« have not lamented, For John came 
«© neither eating nor drinking, and they 
„ {ſay he hath a devil. The Son of man 
« came eating and drinking, and they ſay, 
« Behold a man gluttonous, and a wines» 
« bibber, a friend of publicans and ſin- 
« ners K. 

As this interview gave Jeſus a fair 0c- 
eaſion to cenſure the frowardneſs of the 
age, ſo we find him improving it for the 


Matth. xi. 14, 
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purpoſes of alarming their unbelief, and 
warning them of their danger. It has 
been obſerved, that to the teſtimony of 
John, and to the evidence of his own mi- 
racles, he uſually appcals. Having repro- 
ved them for an inattention to the for- 
mer, by an eaſy tranſition, he paſſes over 
to the latter. An inattention to his mira- 
cles was more criminal than the other in 
its nature, and more hazardous in its con- 
ſequences, It is therefore treated with a 
ſeriouſneſs ſuited to the nature of the ſub- 
ject. Jeſus feels the ſorrowful paſſions of 
diſapointment, and grief, from the experi- 
ence of their inſenſibility, and from the 
foreſight of their ruin: « Then,” ſays the 
hiſtorian, „began he to upbraid the cities 
« where he had done moſt of his mighty 
« works, Wo to thee Bethſaida! Wo 
«to thee Chorazin ! for, if the works 
« which were done in you had been done 
« in Tyre and Sidon, they would have re- 
« pented long ago in ſackloth and aſhes *,” 


TazsE reflections, by a beautiful tranſi- 


Matth. xi, 29, 


„ 


tion, gave riſe to others of the moſt a- 
greeable kind. Jeſus was no ſtranger to 
the oppoſition of his enemies, nor to the 
almoſt invincible hardneſs of their hearts: 
Vet, in the midſt of theſe reflections, we 
behold him rejoicing in ſpirit, and adoring 
the ſovereign wiſdom of Providence, diſ- 
played both in the rejecting and in the 
receiving of his doctrine; in its rejection 
by the wiſe of the world, and in its cor- 
dial reception by others of more docile 
minds, from whom, except by their vir- 
tues and labours, it could derive no ſup- 
port: At that time,” continues the hi- 
ſtorian, © Jeſus rejoiced in ſpirit, and ſa id, 
* Father, Lord of Heaven and Farth, I 
« thank thee that thou haſt hid theſe 
* things from the wiſe and prudent, and 
« haſt revealed them to babes. Even ſo, 
« Father, becauſe it ſeemed good in thy 
« fight*,” 3 

Ink addreſs to the well diſpoſed part 
of the audience, with which Jeſus con- 
cludes, is proper and beautiful in what- 
ever hight we view it; whether as intend- 
ed to diſtinguiſh ſuch perſons character- 


® Mttah. xi. 2 5. 26. 
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riſtically from others, as pointing out to 
them their duty, or as connecting and 
enforcing the whole preceeding dit- 
courſe : © Come unto me all ye that la- 
« bour and are heavy laden, and I will 
« give you reſt, Take my yoke upon 
« you, and learn of me, for [ am meek 
« and lowly of heart, and ye ſhall find reſt 
e to your ſouls. For my yoke is caſy and 
„my burden is light *.“ 


E 
Of his Intercourſe wwith Phariſees and Publicans. 


Tuksz two ſorts of men were at va- 
riance with each other; their characters 
were unlike, and they had almoſt no mu- 
tuai intercourſe. The former were high 
in the popular eſteem, though no other 
than ſpecious hypocrites, By the nature 


of their office, as well as by their reputed 
profligacy, the latter were much deſpiſed 


by the whole Jewiſh nation, eſpecially by 
the Phariſces. 


® Mttah, xi. 39. 


3 


Jesvs appeared in the world to recon- 
cile men not only to God, but to one an- 
other, We find him proceeding inva- 
riably on this plan, both in his private 
conferences and in his public inter» 
courſe with the world. In his hiſtory, 
we {ce him accepting of invitations to 
the houſes of Phariſees, and with the ſame 


kind condeſcenſion to the houſes of Pu- 


blicans. The great end of all his mini- 
ſtrations was the reformation of mankind. 
But, by his intimacies of this kind, there 
were important and particular ends to 
be accompliſhed. It was of importance, 
for removing the prejudices of the Phari- 
ſees againſt Jeſus, that he ſhould be per- 
ſonally known to ſome ot then. It was 
alſo of great imporcance, to make an early 


and open declaration, that his religion 


was given for the univerſal benefit of man- 
kind, His intercourſe with Publicans, 
and the docility of thoſe perſons which 
his intercourſe with them brought to 
light, ſerved as an excellent preparation 
for beating down the wall of partition be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles, 
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Tur propriety of this conduct with re- 
ſpect to the Phariſees is very obvious. T hey 
were full of prejudices againſt him. To 
diſlodge theſe, Jeſus uſes no methods which 
were not proper and honourable. The 
perſon who induſtriouſly keeps ata diſtance 
from the prejudiced, who ſhuns every op- 
portunity of converling with them, or 
who is always under conſtraint, may ſhew 


_ caution, but can never give that diſplay 


of character which is neceſſary to diſpel 
prejudice : Nay, there is ſome danger of 
his incurring the ſuſpicion, that he is a- 
fraid to ſhew himſelf in open light, Im- 
poſtors have been remarkable for their 
darkneſs and reſerve, They are cautious 
and diſtruſtful, except when converſing 
with their private aſſociates: They avoid 
all particular intercourſe with the inqui- 
ſitive and prejudiced, 

IJEsus avoided not mtercourſe with 
any, even with perſons the moſt prepoſſeſ- 
fed, and ſhowed all that condeſcenſion 
which is ſo neceſſary either to conquer 
averſion, or to beget confidence and love. 
There is a ſeriouſneſs, even an awful- 
neſs in public inſtruction, which may 


1 16 ] 

produce reſpect for the perſon diſpen⸗ 
ſing it, but very ſeldom more. Pri— 
vate converſation has charms peculiar to 
itſelf. It is flattering to our vanity: It 
puts us on an imaginary level with our 
monitor. We ſee the whole man ſtript of 
diſguiſe, and the native beauties of cha- 
racter, if he poſſeſſes them, diſplayed to 
full view*. Among barbarous, as well 
as polite people, cating and drinking to- 
gether have been regarded as pledges of 
friendſhip. From ſuch intercourſe, all 
conſtraint is ſuppoſed to be excluded: 
Amiable qualities are then called forth in- 
to exerciſe, and are alſo beheld in the moſt 
advantageous light. Jeſus did eat and 
drink with men, that he might nouriſh 
them with heavenly knowledge and vir- 
tue. 77 


® Socrates, juſtly celebrated for his wiſdom, choſe 
this method of teaching philoſophy, His lectures 
conſiſted of converſations on uſeful ſubjects. Men 
of very oppoſite ſentiments and- characters er joyed 
his intimacy, At his houſę, and at friendly enter - 
tainments, he allowed them to put caſes, and to 
ſtart difficulties In return, he talked to them with 


openneſs, and ſometimes with conſiderable fucceſs, 
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Wr ſee one of the occaſions of his di- 
ning with a Phariſee diſtinguiſhed by an 
exhibition both of the grace and divini- 
ty of his character &. It was condeſcen- 
ding in him, who could feed thouſands 
miraculouſly, to accept of a ſeat at a poor 
man's table. It was aſſerting a preroga- 
tive no leſs than divine, to forgive the ſins 


of the penitent, and to accept of their re- 
pentance. In this character Jeſus doth ap- 


pear on the following occaſion : « While 
« he was ſitting at meat in the houſe of the 
« Phariſee, behold a woman in the city, 
« who was a ſinner, when ſhe knew that 
« Jeſus ſat at meat, brought an alabaſter 
« box of ointment, and ſtood at his feet 
« behind him weeping, and began to 
„ waſh his feet with tears, and did wipe 
« them with the hairs of her head, and 
« kifled his feet, and anointed them with 
* ointment f.“ The leaſt acquaintance 
with the manners of theſe ages and coun- 
tries, will prevent our ſurprize at the 


manners and paſſions which this ſcene ex- 
hibits. It muſt be owing to ignorance, or to 


* Luke xi, 36. + V. 37. 48. 
Vor. II. C 
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falſe refinement, if they are not ſecure a- 
gainſt the inſults of ridicule. The offence 
of the Phariſee, the maſter of the houſe, 
aroſe entirely from a different quar- 
ter: © If this man were a prophet, 
« he would have known who and what 
* manner of woman this is that toucheth 
him.“ It appears, by the ſequel, that je- 
ſus furniſhed them all with the means of 
being. convinced, that he was indeed a 
prophet, and more than a prophet: © He 
« faith to the woman, Thy ſins are forgi- 
« yen thee, thy faith hath ſaved thee *,” 
Beſides, he makes uſe of this interview to 
abaſe the confident, and to exalt the hopes 
of the humble ; agreeably to the ſpirit of the 
following apothegm : Whoſoever hum- 
« bleth himſelf, ſhall be exalted ; but he 
« that exalteth himſelf, ſhall be 1 +. 
Or his intercourfe with Phariſees, the 
hiſtory gives another ſpecimen, and where 
the correction of their prejudices is evident- 
ly the object. Jeſus was beſought by a 


* Luke xi, 48. Jeſus ſhowed, that he bad the 
power of torgiving fins, not only by his know- 
ledge of the hearts of men, but alſo by his mi- 
racles. Of this, the healing the man ſick of the 


palſy, is an inſtance, Matth. iz. 2. 
+ Luke viii. 14. 
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Phariſee to dine at his houſe &. With his 


uſual frankneſs he accepted the invi- 
tation. By a caſual neglect, or perhaps of 
deſign, he fat down without waſhing his 
hands. Out of reſpe& to his gueſt, the 
Phariſee obſerved the moſt perfect pro- 
priety of behaviour; yet his prejudices 
were ſo ſtrong on the ſide of ceremonies 
and traditions, that he could not avoid 
being offended or ſurpriſed at the omiſ- 
ſion. Of the phariſaical ſtrictneſs on theſe 
points, we have the following account : 
For the Phariſees, and all the Jews, ex- 
* cept they waſh their hands oft, eat not, 
holding the tradition of the elders. 
% And, when they come from the market, 
« they eat not, except they waſh their 
« hands, And many other things which 
« they have received to hold, ſuch as the 
« waſhing of cups and pots, brazen veſſels, 
and of tables '' This kind of cleanli- 
neſs was no doubt commendable in itſelf, 
but abſurd and ſuperſtitious when made 
a matter of religion, and when more at- 


Luke xi. 37, 
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tention was beſtowed on it than on in ward 


purity, or on the undiſputable points of 
moral duty. The ſurpriſe of the Phariſee 
at the inattention or neglect of Jeſus, the 
action they were engaged in, the preſence 
and ſurpriſe of many other gueſts, fnrniſh- 
ed ſo proper an occaſion of ſhowing the 
folly of their miſtake, that it could not e- 
ſcape him. With reference therefore to 
their miſtake on this ſubject, and to 
the hypocritical caſt of their general 


character, Jeſus ſaid, « Now, do ye Pha- 


« riſees make clean the out- ſide of the 
cup and platter; but your inward part 
« is full of ravening and wickedneſs, Ye 
« fools ! did not he that made that which 
« js without, make that which is within 
« alſo * ?” In the following part of the in- 
terview, we may obſerve with what zeal 
he prceeds to rouze and alarm them, 
We have ſeen the occaſion of its being 
excited. It was alſo exceedingly natu- 
ral that it ſhould increaſe, by the mate- 
rials laid in its way, their hypocriſy, their 
pride, and all their other vices. | 

Tnk intercourſe of Jeſus with the Pu- 
licans ſerved ſome ends very important 


Luke xi. 39. 


* 


1 


to the ſucceſs of his miniſtry. In parti- 
cular, it ſerved as a teſtimony againſt the 
ſpirit of bigotry, which characteriſed not 
only the Phariſees, but the whole nation of 
the Jews. Accordingly, we are told, that 
his intimacy with the Publicans gave them 
great offence; and it is not to be doubts 
ed, that the correcting or removing of the 
offence was intended. He not only en- 
tered into the houſes of Publicans, but 
treated them with kindneſs and familiari 
ty. Nay, out of this deſpiſed ſet of men, he 
choſe one to be the companion and witneſs 
of his private life; and who was, on that ac- 
count, well qualified to be the publiſher of 
an hiſtory * peculiarly levelled againſt the 


prejudices of the Jews f, and faid to have 
been originally written in their language. 


Jesus called Matthew from the receipt 
of cuſtom, and immediately accepted of 
an invitation to dine with him f. The 
hiſtory which this publican gives of all 
that paſſed, is very honourable for him- 
ſelf, and is alſo expreſſive of the modeſty 
of his character. It is embelliſhed with 


Matthew. f Sermon on the Mount. 
7 Matthew ix. 10. 
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no circumſtance foreign to the ſubject, 
none which would lead us to conclude, 
that he had any ſhare in this inter- 
view. Another hiſtorian * informs us, 
that Levi, a name by which he alſo 
was deſigned, made a great feaſt for his 
gueſt, This hiſtorian only relates, that, 
« as Jeſus ſat at meat, many publicans and 
* ſinners came, and ſat down with him.“ 
No mention is made of Scribes or Phari- 
ſees, till we are told of their coming in to 
cenſure the, diſciples on the ſcore of their 
maſter's conduct, As this interview ſhows 
the pride of the Phariſees in the ſtrongeſt 
light, it gave Jeſus alſo an occaſion to re- J 
prove and condemn it. He had in effect . 
reproved it by ſitting down with Publicans; > 
But, by this conduct, he had incurred 7 
blame. To the ſcriptures, therefore, he ; 
ſends them, on their knowledge of which X 
they piqued themſelves, and where, 
at the ſame time, their vices ſtood con- 
demned ; their inſenſibility, their un- RF 
belief, their unmerciful diſpoſition, qua- 
Aities bad in themſelves, and wholely 
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incompatible with the embracing of his 
religion : © Go,” ſays he,“ and learn what 
« that meaneth, I will have mercy and 
« not ſacrifice : for I am not come to call 
the righteous, but ſinners to repen- 
« tance*”, | 
THis interview occurs in one of the 
earlieſt ſtages of the miniſtry of Feſus, 
There is a very memorable one of the 
fame kind, toward the concluſion of it; 
I mean, his interview with Zacheus. The 
truths which he meant to convey by his 
familiarity with Publicans were ſo im- 
portant in themſelves, and of ſuch conſe- 
quence to the ſucceſs of his miniſtry, that 
he ſaw it proper the impreſſion ſhould be 
renewed, The circumitances of the pre- 
ſent interview are finely adapted to con- 
vey theſe important truths to the mind, 
THrz interview was wholely accidental: 
« On the way ſide, as Jeſus paſſed through 
« Tericho;” ſo that there can be no ſu- 
ſpicion of concert in bringing it about. 
It happened while he was on his laſt jour- 
ney to Jeruſalem, a little before his death; 


a ſeaſon when objects of importance ir- 
reſiſtibly attract a good mind. On the part 


® Matth, ix. 13. 
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of Zacheus, the interview was the reſult 
of mere curioſity, a principle of little me- 
Tit in itſelf, but taken hold of, on this oc- 
caſion, for waut of a better, and produ- 
cing weighty conſequences: He“ ſought 
« to ſee Jeſus who he was, and could not 
« for the preſs; for he was of little ſta- 
« ture, And he ran before, and climbed a 
« ſycomore tree to ſee him ; for he was to 
« paſs that way *.“ In this conſpicuous 


poſture, he became an object of the atten- 


tion of Jeſus, and ſoon after of his 
mercy : When Jeſus came to the place, 
« he looked up and ſaw him, and ſaid un- 
« to him, Zacheus, make haſte and come 
« down, for to day I muſt abide at thy 
* houſe 4.” The condition of Zacheus, 
a chief man among the Publicans and rich, 
the haſte which he made to welcome 
his gueſt, the cordiality of the recep- 
tion, the reſpetfulneſs of his addreſs, 
his application to Jeſus as one who 
knew the ſecrets of his life, and 
the integrity of his profeſſions, are 
circumſtances which diſtinguiſh him, 
not only from the Phariſees, but 


® Luke xix. 2.4 7 V. 5. 
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| from the gazing' multitude of ſpecta- 


1 tors, and prepare us for liſtening with 
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123 to that honourable teſtimony 


# which then proceeded from the mouth 
of Jeſus: This day is falvation come 


« to this houſe; foraſmuch as he alſo is 


; the Son of Abraham “,“ by the clear- 
” neſs of his faith, and by the chear- 


fullneſs of his obedience; and there- 
fore deſervedly placed on a level with 
the deſcendants of the Patriarch : A te- 
ſtimony which, though not ſo ſtrongly 
expreſſed, muſt recall to our memory ano- 
ther, to which, in many of the circumſtances, 
it bears a great ſimilarity, contained in the 
words of Jefus to the Roman Centurion: 
« Verily, I have not found ſo great faith, no 
« not in Iſrael; and many ſhall come from 
« the eaſt and weſt, and ſhall fit down 
« with Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, in the 
«kingdom of heaven, But the children 
of the kingdom ſhall be caſt into utter 
« darkneſs, there ſhall be weeping and 
« gnaſhing of teeth +,” 


9 Luke xix. 9. + Matth. viii. IO, II. 12. 


Vor. II. D 
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SE CT. II, 
Of reſpectſul Applications made to him, 


Ir appears from almoſt every page of 
the hiſtory of Jeſus, that he was unwea- 
ried in his labours for the good of man- 
kind. This inference we muſt unavoid- 
ably make from attending to the ſubject 
of the former ſection. In this ſection we 
are called upon to obſerve and admire the 
candour with which he proceeded in at- 
taching men to him, when their diſpoſi- 
tions in his favour were moſt forward and 
promiſing. Such conduct we would ad- 
mire on its own account ; but here it has 
a peculiar grace, being characteriſtical 
of him who always declared that his 
Kingdom was not of this world. 

Wu we behold the ſcribe coming and 
ſaying to him, © Miſter, I will follow thee, 
« whitherſoever thou goeſt “; another 
diſciple ſaying to him,“ Lord, ſuffer me 
« firſt to go and bury my father ; and 


Matth. viii. 19. + Verſe 21. 
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another, © Let me firſt go and bid farewel 
« to them which are at home *; we are 
perhaps ſurprized at the forbidding man- 
ner in which he received theſe reſpectful 
advances, Can it be faid that he exhibit- 
ed his wonted zeal, in ſcizing occaſions of 
doing good, and even in ſearching out for 
them? Was it in this manner that his re- 
ligion, or indeed any religion, could gain 
upon the hearts of men, by ſhowing it to 
be almoſt incompatible with the intereſts 
and attachments of this world? But if 
we reflect a little with coolneſs, our ſur- 
prize will vaniſh away, and other ſenti- 
ments will ſucceed in its place, 

IT is not to be doubted, that Jeſus, by 
his conduct on theſe occaſions, intended 
to rectify or remove the popular miſtake 
about the nature of his kingdom. The 
Jews expected a temporal kingdom; the 
diſciples themſelves were ſeized with the 
pleaſing deluſion ; inſomuch that neither 
the inſtructions, the death, nor reſurrec- 
tion of their maſter were able to undeceive 


them, The perſons who on this occaſion 


® Luke ix. 6. 
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made Jefus an offer of their ſervices were in- 
duced to do ſo from the erroneous appre- 
henſion of gaining and ſecuring to them- 
ſelves all kinds of worldly advantages. It 
was therefore honourable to undeceive 
them, and merciful to do it in the gentleſt 
manner. This is finely executed in the fol- 
lowing pathetic reply to one of theſe for- 
ward diſciples: “ The faxes have holes, 
« and the birds of the air have neſts ; but 
« the Son of man hath not whereon to lay 
te his head . To reaſon with men. almoſt 
immerſed in matter, on the excellency of 
a ſpiritual religion, would have been as 
improper as it is to exhibit the ſweeteſt har- 
mony to the deaf, or the ſineſt colours to 
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the blind. He therefore choſe to preſent 70 
his religion in its plaineſt garb, and to 
oppoſe his own ſituation to the popular 
prejudices, ip order to correct them, The - 
diſcovery nd doubt was mortifying; on ik 

Þ 


which account it was of the greater 
importance to prevent a deception, Im- 
poſtors, ip propagating their tenets, mul; 


* Mark 1. 17. 
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neceſſarily have recourſe to the methodg 
of violence or deceit. If an opportunity 
07 gong proſelytes be fairly offered, they 

on no account let it ſlip. They will 
bring down their terms, as low as poſſible, 
and induſtriouſly level them to the preju- 
dices or paſſions of thoſe whom they mean 
to inſnare, The opportunities at this time 
preſented to Jeſus were as favourable as 
any perſon could deſire. No art, no indu- 
ſtry was requiſite to procure the attach» 
ment of theſe reſpectful votaries. His ſi- 
lence alone would have effected it. But 
this expedient he throws aſide, and un- 
folds his real plan without artifice or diſ- 
guiſe, 

NoTHING can do more hurt to any opi- 
nion or ſyſtem of opinions, than the levity 
andinconſtancy of the perſons who embrace 
them. Againſt this evil we ſee Jeſus alſo 

roviding, It was an evil which, from 
is knowledge of the heart of man, he 
mult have 1 In the apoſtolic age 
there were ſome « who made ſhipwreck 
« of the faith,” no doubt to the great of- 
fence or diſcouragement of others, In the 
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progreſs of his own miniſtry, ſome of the 
diſciples fell back. Perhaps he ſaw the 
levity of theſe perſons who were now 
making proteſtations of attachment and 
fidelity. His accepting, or even encou- 
Taging, their advances, when imagined 
intereſt, love of novelty, or vanity, were 
the prompters, was a meaſure which 
could be of no advantage to them, and 
could reflect no honour on his religion, 
To repreſs the ardour of the multitude on 
a ſubſequent occaſion, he talked to them 
ſill more plainly, illuſtrating what he 
faid from the ſuppoſed caſes of the 
tower-builder, and of the king going 
out to war . By his conduct on this 
occaſion, which is quite ſimilar, he con- 
ſulted both the credit and ſucceſs of 
his miniſtry : No man that putteth 
* his hand to the plough, and looketh 
e back again, is fit for the kingdom of 
% heaven +.” 

In the more advanced ages of the mis 
niſtry of Jeſus, we ſee the like reſpectful 


* Luke xiv, 29.—32. 7 Luke ix. 62. 
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applications made, and the ſame conduct 
on his part uniformly obſerved. The moſt 
remarkable inſtance 1s that of the young 
ruler who applied to him concerning the 
way to eternal life *; it gave him a fair 
opportunity of unfolding the maxims 
by which he choſe to eſtabliſh his religion 
in the world. | 

Tas firſt circumſtance obſervable is the 
ſubject of the application; a point indeed 
of the higheſt conſequence to be well in- 
formed of, We are told of applications 
made to Jeſus, and queſtions propoſed, 
with a deſign to inſnare him. But from 
the manner, as well as from the matter of 
the ruler's application, it 1s clear that it 
iſſued from the ſerious ardour of his mind, 
from the moſt reſpectful ſentiments of his 
guide, and from an entire confidence in 
his kill to direct him: He came run- 
„ning, and kneeled to him, and aſked 
« him, ſaying, Good maſter, what ſhall I 
do, that I may inherit eternal life + 2” 


It is evident, that he regarded Jeſus as 


„ Mark z. 179. ibid. 
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a divine teacher, which was one great 
ſtep towards his becoming a diſciple. The 
rank and character of the perſon are circum- 
ſtances not to be overlooked. His riches 
were great; his ſtation in life reſpectable; 
his conduct blameleſs; his character amia- 
ble in the eyes of him who knew the hearts 
of men; for Jeſus loved him; in ſhort, he had 
here a diſciple of whom, to all appearance, 
he was likely to have credit. But in what 
manner did he proceed with this promi- 
ſing young man ? Did he diſcover an in- 
clination to gain him on any terms, or to 
cheapen his terms in order to ſecure him ? 
By no means : He loved him for what was 
lovely; but he knew his weak fide, and 
reſolved to touch him there, on purpoſe 
to bring him to the knowledge of himſelf, 
one of the firſt leſſons of wiſdom; and ſo 
to qualify him to be a ſteady diſciple, Ag 
ſoon therefore as he was addreſſed on 
the ſubject of his great riches, and his at- 
tachment to them *, he went away ſor- 


Mark x. 21. This command to ſell all, and 
give to the poor, and to take up the croſs, muſt re- 
{er to the community of goods and perſecutions in 
the primitive times, 
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row ful; nor are we told what became of him, 
whether he gave over all thoughts of em- 
bracing a ſyſtem ſo croſs to his worldly pur- 
ſuits, or whether, on mature reflection, he 
actually did embrace it. Whatever was the 
iſſue. with reſpect to him, the conduct of 
f]ieſus on this occaſion is diſtinguiſhed by 
its propriety and dignity. We ſee him in 


all his intercourſe with the world uni- 
formly conſulting not only the ſucceſs, 
but the honour and credit of his religion, 


8. xc 4M 
Of inſnaring Applications. 


Among the occaſions preſented to 
Jeſus for promoting the great ends of 
his miniſtry, thoſe make a conſiderable 
figure which took their riſe from the 
wiles of his enemies. The oppoſition form- 
cd againſt him, its cauſes and effects, will 
naturally come to be conſidered afterwards, 
At preſent, let it ſuffice to obſerve, that, 
after many fruitleſs attempts to ſeize his 


perſon, they had recourſe to the mean ar- 
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tifice of © entangling him in his talk,” ag 
the hiſtorian expreſſes it K. A reſource 
equally unſucceſsful with the former, ter- 
minating in their own confuſion, and in 
diſplaying the ſuperior kill of their anta- 
goniſt. 

WIEN, on this occaſion, the Hero- 
dians, Sadducees, and Phariſees approach 
Jeſus, we expect the iſſue of the encoun- 
ter with 1mpatience and attention, We 
do not immediately conclude, that he 
will wait their advances, and indulge 
them with an interview, He knew the 
bottom of their hearts, and could be no 
ſtranger to their artiſices. Ile had refu- 
ſed to give any reply to the chief prieſts 
and elders, when queſtioned on the ſub- 
ject of his authority +; and afterwards 
neither the importunities, nor the threa- 
tenings of Pilate could have any effect. 
But here his conduct was as different as 
the circumſtances in which he was placed, 
By miracles his authority had been fully at- 
teſted When he appeared before his 
judge, the hour of ſuffering was come, 


* Matth. xxii, 15. + Matth xxi, 27. 
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But, at the time of which we now ſpeak, 
his miniſtry was in its progreſs, and ha- 
ſtening towards the cloſe, a fit ſeaſon for 
the moſt vigorous exertions. The occa- 
ſions now offered were alſo very fit for 
this end : and we ſee Jeſus making uſe of 
them in a perfect conſiſtence with the 
wonted dignity of his conduct. There 
were three ſucceſſive applications made, 
each of which will deſerve a _—_— CON= 
ſideration, | 
Taz firſt inſnaring application was 
made on the ſubject of civil politics *, a 
ſubject which almoſt never fails to inflaccs 
the paſſions of men. Here the national cir- 
cumſtances of the Jews muſt not be left out 
of view. As a nation, they were proud 
of an imaginary independence; at the ſame 
time they were the ſubjects of Cæſar. Ac- 
cording as the former or the latter of 
theſe ideas poſſeſſed their minds, they took 
a fide, The idea of independence was the 
moſt pleaſing and popular of the two. 
Hence the body of the people were in their 


Matth. xii, 17, Is it lawful to give tribute 
io Czlaror not? 
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hearts the enemies of Cæſar; they paid 
him their tribute, but did it more from 
fear than from a ſenſe of duty. Others 
were forward in expreſſing their loyalty, 
and in courting the favour of their new 
maſter, The lawfulneſs of paying him 
tribute was therefore a point of nice diſ- 
cuſſion ; it was ſurrounded with ſnares, 
which ſeemed to be almoſt unavoidable. 
On one fide, lay all the ſtrength of nation- 
al prejudice ; on the other, the reſentment 
of a mighty emperor. It is probable that 
the enemies of Jeſus were prompted to 
bring him into this latter ſnare, by their 
jealouſy of his influence on the minds of 
the multitude. Perhaps they knew that the 
multitude would have made him a king, 
and that his followers expected the imme- 
diate eſtabliſhment of a temporal king- 
dom. 

The manner of the application is not 
leſs inſnaring than the matter of it. The 
Phariſees were the chief actors, but they 
Rood behind the curtain. They ſend out 
ſome of their number in the diſguiſe of 
ſcholars, © ſpies feigning themſelves to 


Tiny 


be juſt men *, to propoſe the queſtion? 
Theſe are accompanied with the Herodi- 
ans, the flatterers of power, and public 
informers: © Maſter,” ſay they, We know 
« that thou art true, and teacheſt the way 
« of God in truth ; neither careſt thou for 
* any man, for thou regardeſt not the per- 
« fon of man, Tell us therefore, What 
* thinkeſt thou +?” Jeſus at once ſilences, 
reproves, and inſtructs them. 

IT appears from the hiſtory of his life, 
of his death, and of the eſtabliſhment of his 
religion, that Chriſtianity was often miſre- 
preſented as unfavourable to civil govern- 
ment. Jeſus, whoſe religion is wholely 
ſpiritual, was under no neceſſity of giving 
the world a ſyſtem of government. At- 
tentive to the higher intereſts of men, he 
left them to their own wiſdom in the af- 
fairs of this world. But as an occaſion 
for taking off the objection was now fair- 
ly offered, with much wiſdom he embra- 
ced it. It was of great importance to un- 
veil the hypocriſy of theſe inquirers. It 
was of importance to give a teſtimony a- 


Matth. xxii, 16. 17. + Luke xx+ 20, 
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Fgainſt that ſeditious ſpirit which was ſoon 
to iſſue in their ruin; and in the mean 
time, from this very mark of ſubjection, 
* the paying of tribute,” to perſuade them, 
that the period was arrived when, accord- 
ing to the prediction of the founder of 
their nation &, the Meſſiah ſhould come. 
With the moſt perfect eaſe, Jeſus not on- 
ty difengaged himſelf from the fnare, but 
overpowered his enemies; and it is pro- 
bable that' they felt ſomething beyond the 
mortification of an ordinary diſappoint- 
ment, when “ they marvelled at his doc- 
* trine, and left him, and went their 

* way f. | 
THE next application of this kind took 
its rife from a different ſet of men, and 


was made on a fubject extremely differ- 


ent, Theſe perſons were the Sadducees ; 
and the ſubject on which they apply, de- 
firing to have a difliculty ſolved, was the 
reſurrection. We can have no ſcruple in 
believing that the application was inſna- 


® The ſceptre ſhall not depart from Judah, nor 
a lawgiver from between his feet, till Shiloh come, 
Gen. xlix. 10. 
+ Matth xxii. 22. 
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ring. They denied the reſurrection, and 
had no deſire to be convinced. But, 
knowing that Jeſus had filenced the Pha - 

riſees on one nice ſubject, they attempt 
in their turn to puzzle him in another. 
It is not to be doubted, that they were 
confident of ſucceſs. Beſides their unbe- 
lieving turn *, which often gives an edge 
to wit, they were profeſſedly men of 
pleaſure, enemies on that account to re- 
finements in religious ſpeculation, and ha- 
ving an intereſt in expoſing them to ri- 
dicule. With an appearance of gravity, 
which gives wit its higheſt ſeaſoning, they 
jmmediately propoſe a caſe, and require a 
ſolutian. That the caſe might be liable to 
no ſuſpicion, it is taken from the law af 
Moſes, the authority of which they allow- - 
ed, The ridicule was directed againſt the 
concluſion from the caſe, ſuppoſing the 
reſurrection to be true; and for a moment 
they ſuppoſe it to be true, on purpoſe ta 
make the concluſion appear ridiculous : 
* Maſter, Moſes ſaid, If a man die, having 


Acts xxiii. 8, For the Sadducees ſay that there 
js no reſurrection, neither angel nor ſpirit, 
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no children, his brother ſhall marry his 
« wife, and raiſe up ſeed to his brother, 
% Now, there were with us ſeven brethren, 
© and the firſt, when he had married a 
wife, deceaſed, and, having no iſſue, left 
his wife unto his brother. Likewiſe 
« the ſecond, alſo the third, unto the 
« ſeventh, And, laſt of all, the woman died 
« alſo. Therefore in the reſurrection, 
« whoſe wife ſhall ſhe be of the ſeven, 
« for they all had her * ?” 

IEsus, in the reply, not only turns off 
the point of the ridicule aimed againſt 
him, but proceeds to turn it againſt them- 
ſelves, and then to give ſome opening in- 
to this capital truth of his religion, a ge- 
neral reſurrection. The inſtitution of 
marriage belongs to the preſent ſtate of 
humanity. To infer from thence, that, if 
there be a future ſtate of being, or if there 
be higher orders of beings, they muſt 
neceſſarily ſubſiſt by the ſame order, and 
cannot ſubſiſt by any other; what conclu- 
ſion more abſurd or ridiculous? Vet it is 
the very abſurdity of which the Sadducees 


Matth. xxii. 2 4+ 
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on this occaſion ſtand convicted: “ Jeſus, 
« anſwering, ſaid to them, The children of 
« this world marry, and are given in mar- 
« riage : But they which ſhall be account- 
ed worthy to obtain that world, and the 
« reſurrection from the dead, neither mar- 
« ry, nor are given in marriage; neither can 
they die any more; for they are equal 
„to the angels, and are children of 
God &.“ 

Jesvs doth not ſatisfy himſelf with ex- 
poling the abſurdity of the argument 
brought againſt this doctrine, He takes hold 
of the preſent, as the fitteſt occaſion, for lay. 
ing open its foundations, He had already 
done this at the grave of Lazarus, when he 
called him forth to life. Ihe occaſion re- 
quired an argument of that nature: 
« Could not this man, who opened © the 
« eyes of the blind, have cauſed that even 
this man ſhould not have died 4?” But, 
as on the preſent occaſion, they employ all 
the ſpeciouſneſs of wit, and all the parade 


® Natth, xxii, 30, compared with Luke xx, 34 


+ John xi. 27, 
Voi. II, , | F 
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of ſophiſtry, ſound reaſoning was the 
weapon fitteſt to be oppoſed. The ar- 
guments from the power of God, and 
from the books of Moſes, are therefore 
produced with the higheſt propriety: The 
former being irreſiſtible, as a dictate of na- 
tural religion; the other, as a dictate of re- 
vealed. How the inquirers were affected, 
we are not told : But the multitudes, 
« when they heard theſe things, were a- 
« ſtoniſhed at his doctrine *.“ | 

« When the Phariſees,” ſays Matthew, 
« heard that he had put the Sadducees to 
« filence, they were gathered together 4,” 
to 1::ſnare him on tome other point. One 
of their number, a lawyer, propoſes a 
point of law, and requires a deciſion : 
* Maſter, which is the greateſt command- 
ment ? They were guilty of groſs par- 
tiality in explaining the law, either by gi- 
ving a preterence where none was intend- 
ed, or by ſwelling that preference beyond 
all bounds, It 1s probable, as they came 
to Jeſus, * tempting him,” that they meant 
to draw a deciſion from him on the pre- 


Matth. xxii. 33 + Verſe 33. f Verſe 3 5. 
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ſent ſubject, contrary to popular preju- 
dice, in order to leſſen his reputation as 
a teacher, and to expoſe him to cen- 
ſure, Whatever were their views, his 
conduct is beautiful. Having mention- 
ed the firſt and great commandment, which 
had then become the victim of iuper- 
ſtition, he immediately ſubjoins the ſecond: 
« Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
= <« ſelf*;” a command which was almoſt be- 
come obſolete, at leaſt which was greatly 
disfigured by pride and ſelfiſhneſs. Another 
hiſtorian + tells us, that the lawyer, « wil- 
« ling to juſtify himſelf, ſaid, Who is my 
« neighbour ?” Probably he felt himſelf 
diſtreſſed by the laſt clauſe of the deci- 
ſion, or wiſhed to excuſe himſelf from un- 
derſtanding it 1n its full extent. In the 
view therefore of enlarging his mind, and 
of preparing him for that union among 
men in which all names and diſtinctions 
would be loſt, Jeſus reſolves the dif- 
ſiculty at once, not by ſtrength of rea- 
ſoning;s though the ſubject could eaſily 
allow it, but by introducing the affecting 


Matth. xxii. 29, f Luke x. 29, 
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ſtory of the wounded traveller, who was 
relieved by the kind offices of the Sama- 
Titan &. 


er. v. 


Queſtions of Curioſity put to him. 


Tux appearance of Jeſus in the charac- 
ter of a divine teacher, excited univerſal 
attention; in conſequence of this, ap- 
plications were made to him of every 
kind, and from almoſt every motive. 
Some perſons were prompted by reſpect, 


® Luke x, 30, Theſe inſidious applications of 
the enemies of feſus will naturally recal to the 
mind of the learned reader fimilar paſſages in the 
hiſtory of Socrates, one of the moſt virtuous Hea- 
thens that ever appeared in the character of a re - 
former ; beſet all his life with vain pretenders to 
wiſdom, expoſed to their wiles, and at length fal - 
ling a victim to their rage, but not till, by his wiſ- 
dom, he had erected to himſelf an indelible mo- 
Aument in the hearts of his citizens, and had been 
declared by oracles to be the wiſeſt of men; an en- 
comium which none will diſparage, who attend to 
the modeſty of his wiſdom, and to the ſtrength of 
his deſire after more pecſeR Ciſcoveries, 


— 
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ſome by malice, others by curioſity, The 

latter of theſe, as a principle of action, 13, 

ſtrictiy ſpeaking, neither good nor bad, but 
is commonly looked upon ascontemptible, 
except when it derives dignity from the 
objects about which it is employed. 

IEsus appeared in the world for more 
noble purpoſes than to gratify any vain cu- 
rioſity. We would not think this compati- 
ble with the dignity of his character. He de- 
ſcended to gratify the world in all points 
which were important for them to know. 
As to matters of fruitleſs inquiry, they de- 
rived no light from his public diſcour- 
ſes; and in particular inſtances, wherever 
the ſymptoms of curioſity appeared, he 
either choſe to mortify it, or give it ſome 
new and noble direction. In attending 
to the hiſtory, we find queſtions of cu- 
rioſity propoſed by almoſt every kind of 
perſons with whom Jeſus had intercourſe; 
by the multitude, by the Phariſces, and 
by the choſen diſciples. 

As he was paſſing through the villages 
of Judea, in an advanced period of his 
miniſtry * „ One ſaid to him, Lord, are 
there few that be ſaved ?” A queſtion of 


0 Luke xili. 23. 
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ſerious concern, if properly conſidered; 
but propoſed evidently on this occaſion to 
gratify an inquiſitive humour. In his 
progreſs through the country, Jeſus was 


attended perhaps only by the twelve; 
and, though ſometimes followed by mul- 
titudes, yet their attendance was precari- 
ous and occaſional, The Jews were 
taught by their Rabbins, that every ſon 
of Iſrael would certainly have an inheri- 
tance in the future ſtate; probably decei- 
ved, or willing to be deceived, by a plauſi- 
ble, but decertful analogy, the ſettlement 
of their tribes in the land of Canaan. The 
ſight of one, declaring himſelf to be 

the guide of men to happineſs, ſo poor- 
| attended, and having ſo few at- 
tached to him, very probably exci- 
ted that curiofity which gave riſe to the 
queſtion. It will be found that the paſ- 
fion of curioſity in matters of religion, 
may be ſometimes criminal, and 1s always 
unfavourable to vigorous exertion in the 
practice of it. The preſent was an inqui- 
ry at once preſumptuous and triffing, and, 
as appears from the ſequel of the inter- 


E Joba xxi. 21. 22, Adds i. 6 7th, 
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view, declared to be dangerous in its con- 


ſequences. 
IEsus doth not directly find fault with 


the in quirer, as he often did with his 
own apoſtles in ſimilar circumſtances; 
far leſs doth he gratify him, but calls 
off his attention, and the attention of 
all preſent, from this ſubject,” to others 
of ſerious conſequence; the neceſſity 
of exerting the moſt ſtrenuous endea- 
vours in order to be ſaved, and the 
great danger of men deceiving them- 
ſelves on the ſubject: « Strive to enter in 
« at the ſtrait gate; for many, I ſay unto 
« you, will ſeek to enter in, and ſhall not 
« be able *: A reflection juſtified by at- 
tending to the general conduct of man- 
kind. It has been already obſerved, 
that the Jews were taught to value them- 
ſelves on an excluſive privilege to the 
kingdom of heaven. On this occaſion 
Jeſus proceeds to undeceive them of 
their miſtake, by an expreſs declaration to 
the contrary, in favour of the deſpiſed 
heathen world ; having firſt laid open the 
ſources of the miſtake, and traced it thro? 


Luke xii, 14. 
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its conſequences: There are laſt which 
« ſhall be firſt, and there are firſt which 
« ſhall be laſt &.“ 

Id theſe queſtions of curioſity we find 
the Phariſees alſo engaged: Maſter, we 
« would have a fign from thee 4,” was 
ſometimes their language, though Jeſus 
had wrought many miracles in their pre- 
ſence. He therefore refuſed to grati- 
fy them by an immediate exertion. of 
his power, or by any of thoſe viſible ef- 
fects which their inſatiable curioſity was 
demanding. On ſuch occaſions, they are 
commonly reprehended for not impro- 
ving the means of conviction with which 
they were already favoured; or an op- 
portunity 1s taken to ſtrike at the root of 
ſome dangerous miſtake. 

Ox one occaſion, we are told, « the Pha- 
« riſees demanded of him, When the king- 
dom of God ſhould come f ?” By the 
kingdom of God, they and all the Jews un- 
derſtood the coming of the Meſſiah ; and, 
by the coming of that kingdom, the ſplen- 
dour with which it was expected to ap- 
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pear, The queſtion therefore was not only 
a matter of curioſity, but in effect a de- 
ſianceto the truth of his pretenſions, and an 
inſult on the humility of his external ap- 
pearance, Inſtead of gratifying their cu- 
riolity, Jeſus proceeds to remove their ori- 
ginal prejudice againſt has perſon and reli- 
gion; the deluſive expectations of a tem- 
poral kingdom: A prejudice which pro- 
ved fatal to the Jews in that age, and 
which ſtill detains them in the fetters 
of infidelity. He explains himſelf on 
the ſubject of his kingdom, and ta- 
citely cenſures them for their levity and 
inattention. The kingdom of God co- 
« meth not with obſervation;” with out- 
ward ſhow, “neither ſhall they ſay, Lo here, 
« or, lo, there: For behold, the kingdom of 
God is within you,” among you *, a king- 
dom deſcribed by the prophets, teſtified 
of by the Baptiſt, delineated by the doc- 
trine of Jeſus himſelf, and adorned by 
his miracles. Here he gives his own diſ- 
ciples ſome ſeaſonable hints on the ſub- 
zect of his rejection by the Jews, and on 


Luke xvili, 20th, 21. 
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the ſudden vengeance to be poured down 
on that diſobedient people &. 

Tur explicite mention of this ſubject, in 
preſence of the diſciples, towards the cloſe 
af his miniſtry, put their curioſity to a ſe- 
vere trial. Any kind of revolution in the 
Jewiſh ſtate muſt have been very intereſt- 
ing to them, either as a national concern, 
or as ſtanding connected with their own in- 
tereſts, whatever we ſuppoſe them to have 
been, and with the intereſts of their maſter. 
Jeſus foretold the deſtruction of the tem- 
ple in ſuch terms as would alarm both 
their hopes and their fears, as well as con- 
vince them of the certainty of the event: 
„One ſtone ſhall not be left ſtanding a- 
«* bove another 4.” The diſciples are 
repreſented as acting with the moſt per- 
fect decorum : They are filent for the 
preſent, and ſuſpend their inquiries 
till they have a fit opportunity. The 
Mount of Olives was a place to which Je- 
ſus often retreated from the crowd. There 
« they come to him privately, ſaying, 
„Tell us, when ſhall theſe things be? 


* Luke 22, to 37th, + Matth. xxiv. 2. 
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i and what ſhall be the ſigns of thy co- 
* ming, and of the end of the world? * 
Every perſon acquainted with the pecu- 
liar ſentiments of the Jews muſt know, 
that they looked on the diſſolution of 
their polity as the end of the world, or 
more properly ſpeaking, as the end or con- 
ſummation of that age of the world. 
But this ſubject will more properly find 
a place in ſome of the following chap- 
ters, where we begin to loſe ſight of the 
croud, and ſee the attention of Jeſus 
more confined to his choſen diſciples. It 
is now time to conſider the figure which 
they make, and the part which they ſuſ- 
tain through his public miniſtry, 


Matth. zxiv. 3. 


11 
CHAP, Vill. 
Of the Apoſtles during his public Miniſtry. 


| hou this hiſtory}, Jeſus Himſelf, on all oc- 
caſions, ſuſtains the principal character, 
with much luſtre and dignity, His a- 
poſtles hold the place of under- characters: 
They are always bearing a part in every 
material tranſaction, and were originally 
taken into the ſociety of their maſter, 
that they might be qualified to carry on 
his plan for the good of mankind, . 
Turi figure is conſiderable; not from 
ſplendor of ſtation, nor from ſtrength of 
natural endowments ; but from being the 
companions and partners of the miniſtry 
of Jeſus. In this reſpectable character, 
they fall under our preſent obſervation; 
where it will be proper to take notice of 
the particular inſtructions which they re- 
ceived from their maſter ; their own cha- 
racer and conduct, which, in ſome in- 
ſtances, will ſurprize us; arid then the me- 
thods which he employed to form their 
minds, and to prepare tham for a more 
extenſive difcharge of their oſſice. 
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Of the Inſtructions which he gave them reſpe c- 
| mg their Office. 


Tux perſonal character of the apoſtles 
of Jeſus, as well as their public character, 
made it highly expedient that they ſhould 
be furniſhed with inſtructions, and that 
theſe inſtructious ſhould be full and par- 
ticular: „He ordained them that they 
„might be with him, and that he might 
* ſend them forth to preach the goſpel *.“ 
They were but lately taken from the ma- 
nagement of their nets, and knew little be- 
hides, Hence their miniſtry could derive 
none of that luſtre which ſuperiority either 
in rank or ability uſually beſtows, Jefus 
knew well how to ſupply the defect. He did 
ſo by his inſtructions, and alſo by arming 
them with the power of working miracles, 

IT mult be allowed that without mira- 
cles neither their intimacy with Jeſus, nor 
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the fulneſs and clearneſs of their inſtruc- 
tions, could have given their meſſage to 
the world its proper weight. But, accom- 
panied and ſupported by the power of 
working miracles, it was well fitted to 
rouze attention, and to command reſpect. 
When Jeſus called his twelve diſciples, 
he began with „giving them power over 
« unclean ſpirits, to caſt them out, and 
« to heal all manner of ſickneſs and all 
manner of diſeaſe .“ Theſe powers: 
Rand in the front of their inſtructions, 
and the exerciſe of them is afterwards 
enjoined as a part of their duty f. The 
miracles which he commands them to 
work, are of the fame ſtamp with his 
own, expreſſive of that grace which is the 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of his religion, 
and of that omnipotent power from 
which they were to derive ſupport. Let 
us now attend to the inſtructions which 
they received to qualify them for bearing 
a part in the miniſtry of their maſter, 
One memorable circumſtance introdu- 
ces the whole: Go not into the way of 
the Gentiles, and into any city of the 
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« Samaritans, enter ye not. But go ra- 
« ther to the loſt ſheep of the houſe of If 
« rac] &.“ [t is eaſy to conceive how 
ſuch an order, limiting their inſtructions, 
muſt have affected us, had Jeſus never 
faid more on the ſubject. We muſt have 
judged it, conſidered apart, as incompati- 
ble with his extenſive plan for the happi- 
neſs of mankind, But, viewed in its full 
light, it is juſt and proportioned, 

Every great work of nature or of art 
is obſerved to riſe by ſteps towards per- 
fection: It may be unpromiling in its be- 
ginning, . yet nevertheleſs great in its 
progreſs and completion. Jeſus ſeems to 
have followed this analogy, both in eſta- 
bliſhing his religion, and in giving his a- 
poſtles their inſtructions. At firſt they 
are limited by very narrow boundaries, 
but in Tz little, the inſtructions extend in 
the ſame proportion, and by the ſame 
ſteps, with the plan to whoſe completion 
they are ſubſervient: “ Ye ſhall be wit- 
* nefles to me,” ſays Jeſus after his reſur- 
rection, both in Jeruſalem, and in all 
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« Tudea, and in Samaria, and unto the 
« uttermoſt parts of the earth *.“ 

A learned critic on the ſcriptures has 
obſerved, that in theſe limited inſtruc- 
tions with which the apoſtles are requi- 
red to ſet out, there is a reſpect had 
to what he calls the nobility of the 
Jews . They were the deſcendants of 
Abraham, who was diſtinguiſhed by his 
perſonal character, and by promiſes made 
him in behalf of his poſterity. In virtue 
of theſe promiſes, they became a diſtin- 
guiſhed people in Egypt, in the wilder- 
neſs, and in the land of Canaan, It had 
been alſo promiſed and foretold, that a- 
mong them the Meſſiah ſhould appear. On 
many accounts, they were a nation great 
beyond any other nation. It was therefore 
quite agreeable to a plan of Providence, 
hitherto unvaried, that the Jews ſhould 
have the firſt offer of the goſpel. The a- 
poſtles, after the aſcenſion of their maſter, 
acted uniformly according to this inſtruc- 
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tion *, In the ſpirit of it, Jeſus always 
ated himſelf, and on ſome occaſions avow- 
ed his doing ſo; as in his reply to the 
woman of Canaan : * I am not ſent, but to 
© the loſt ſheep of the houſe of Iſrael 4.” 
Tat Jews had been long in the habit 
of regarding themſelves as the ſole favou- 
rites of heaven, and all other perſons as 
outcaſts, The prejudice was ſo ſtrong, 
that after the goſpel had been offered to 
them, and had been rejected, they were 
greatly offended at the apoſtles for turn- 
ing off to the Gentiles. Their offence at 
Peter for going to Cornelius, his own 
ſcruples about engaging in that ſervice, 
and their perſecutions of Paul, are inſtan- 
ces to the ſame purpoſe. Hence we ſee 
what muſt have been the conſequence, if, 
without any preparation of events, the 
firſt inſtructions given to the apoſtles had 
included the Gentile world. The proprie- 
ty of not including the Samaritans was 
ſlill greater, Betwixt the Jews and them 
2 ſubſiſted an implacable enmity, on 
account of religious differences, to the ex-: 
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cluſion of all mutual intercourſe, and, on 
the ſide of the Jews, even of the common 
acts and intercourſes of humanity *. 
Tak next circumſtance which occurs 
in the inſtructions of the apoſtles, 1s the 
ſubject of them: „As ye go, preach, ſay- 
„ing, The kingdom of heaven is at 
hand 4.” Jeſus, on this occaſion, acted 
on the plan with which he ſet out in his 
own miniſtry, He choſe to enter on the 
great ſtage of the world, introduced by 
the appearance and preparation of the 
Baptiſt. But the labours of John were 
now at an end. His teſtimony would 
ſoon loſe its influence, ſupported only 
by a few diſpirited votaries. In this cri- 
tical pcriod, Jeſus ſent forth the twelve, as 
his harbingers to prepare his way, Their 
office and their meflage were in effect the 
ſame, and expreſſed in almoſt the ſame 
words with that of the Baptiſt. Though Je- 
ſus had made his appearance, the Jews were 
ſtill expecting the Meſſiah. They did not 
believe that this was he who ſhould come, 
and were looking for another ; one whoſe 
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kingdom would outſhine in ſplendor all 
the kingdoms of the world. It was 
therefore kind to direct and confine their 
attention to that heavenly kingdom 
which God was now about to eſtabliſh. 

ANOTHER circumſtance very obſerva- 
ble in the inſtructions of the apoſtles, is 
the gratuitous manner in which they are 
enjoined to diſpenſe their miniſtrations : 
« Freely ye have received, freely give *. 
Jeſus deſcribes the Jewiſh teachers, his 
own cotemporaries, by the following cha- 
rater : © Which devour widows houſes, 
« and for a ſhew make long prayers.” 
Or the ſame character were the perſons 
who afterwards ſprang up in the apoſto- 
lic age, „teaching things which they 
« ought not, for filthy lucre's ſake f.“ 
Such had been the ſophiſts with whom 
Socrates converſed, and of whoſe con- 
duct he diſapproved by his own uniform 

practice. Thus the world ſtood with 
reſpe& to their inſtructors. Jeſus chofe 
to ſend ont his apoſtles on a different 
plan, in order to dignify both their per- 
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fons and their meſſage. It was of impor: 
_ tance for ſome to have no ſtumbling- block 
laid in the way of their receiving a reli- 
gion ſo croſs to their prejudices, and for 
all to obſerve the diſintereſtedneſs of the 
undertaking. The apoſtles, by their mi- 
raculous power of healing, had acceſs not 
only to the ſenſes, but to the hearts of men; 
and the miracles themſelves were ſuch 
favours, that men have been willing to 
procure them at the moſt expenſive rate. 
IT was an ancient cuſtom, when con- 
ſulting a prophet, or receiving a favour 
from him, to offer a preſent, So early as 
the period preceeding the ſettlement of 
the Iſraelites in Canaan, we ſee the elders 
of Moab and Median coming to Balaam, 
and bringing in their hands the rewards. 
of divination *. Saul, when ſeeking his 
father's aſſes, ſcrupled to conſult Samuel, 
becauſe he had no fit preſent. to make 
him f. The wife of Jeroboam came to 
Ahijah loaded with preſents, to know the 
iſſue of the diſtreſs of her child f. As did 
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Naaman the Syrian, when he came to E- 
liſha, to be cured of his leproſy *. In all 
theſe inſtances, where the prefents were 
offered, they were nobly refuſed, 

Ar the time when Jeſus gave his apoſtles 
their inſtructions, it is difficult to ſay, if 
the like generoſity could have taken place 
either in giving or receiving. On one 
hand, the lower claſſes of men were the 
ordinary ſubjects of the miniſtrations of 
the apoſtles. On the other hand, the a- 
poſtles were poor; they had forſaken all 
to follow their maſter, The eorruptions 
of the times, the ſubjet of the meſſage, 
and the external condition of the meſ- 
ſengers, are circumſtances which deter- 
mine the conduct of Jeſus, on this occa- 
ſion, to be highly juſt and proper. Ac- 
cordingly, we have the beſt reaſans to 
conclude, that the diſintereſtedneſs of the 
firſt teachers of Chriſtianity co-operated 
greatly with the miraculous powers in fa- 
vour of their doctrine. To their diſintereſt- 
edneſs they appeal at the very time when 
they plead their reaſonable privilege, 
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That they who ſerve at the altar, ſhould 
« live by the altar &.“ 

From the above circumſtance, the apo- 
ſtles might naturally conclude, that it was 
neceſſary for them to be well furniſhed 
for their progręſs. In this particular Je- 
ſus undeceives them: Provide neither 
gold nor ſilver, nor braſs in your pur- 
« ſes, nor ſcrip for your journey, neither 
« two coats, nor yet ſtaves, for the work- 
« man is worthy of his meat :“ An artt- 
cle in their inſtructions which conveys to 
us the juſt notion of their preſent mini- 
ſtry; a ſhort and circumſcribed one in 
compariſon with that in which they were 
to be engaged afterwards. Beſides, it 
ought not to eſcape us, that this inſtruc- 
tion was peculiarly fitted to inſpire the 
apoſtles with the firm perſuaſion, that Pro- 
vidence was greatly intereſted in their be- 
half. Thus lived their anceſtors in the 
wilderneſs ; their raiment waxed not old 
upon them, nor the ſhoe waxed old upon 
their foot ; and without harveſt or vin- 
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tage they were liberally fupplied with 
food. 

Tux laſt particular in the inſtructions 
refers to the manner in which the apoſtles 
are required to deliver their meſſage, and 
their conduct in conſequence of being 
well or ill received. They are commanded 
to enter into every town, and every city 
in their way, to deliver their meſſage to 
all, but to attach themſelves only to a few 
worthy of the favour; to leave a bleſſing 
with thoſe who ſhould receive, and a teſti- 
mony againſt thoſe who ſhould reject, the 
meſſage. It has been obſeryed, that the 
commiſſion now given to the em was 
circumſcribed both as to its extent and 
continuance. Their miniſtry was ſtrictly 
of the probationary kind. It put to trial 
how the Jews ſtood affected to the goſpel ; 
it gave the apoſtles an opportunity of ſee- 
ing this; and conſequently ſerved to 
ſtrengthen them againſt the prejudice of 
a national unbelief. 

Tux conduct to which the apoſtles are 
directed, was excellently fitted to procure 
reſpect to their perſons and meſſage. 
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THz ancient prophets had been com- 
manded, in the name of God, to bleſs an 
obedient people, and to threaten the diſo- 
bedient with deſtruction. The ſigns now 
given were not preciſely the ſame; but 
they were ſimilar in meaning, and in ef- 
fect contained a declaration to all, whe- 
ther they would hear, or whether they 
would forbear, that © there had been a 
prophet among them &.“ 

Ox hiſtorian + informs us, that beſides 
the twelve apoſtles, Jeſus ſent out ſeventy 
of his diſciples on the ſame errand, and 
inveſted them with the ſame powers, 
The apoſtles had been inſtructed to pro- 
ceed with diſpatch ; and there ſeemed to 
be a neceſſity for it, as the miniſtry of 
their maſter was to be of ſhort duration, 
Beſides this, he had choſen them to be 
the ſtated companions and witnefles of his 


* Ezeck, ii. 5, The ſhaking off the duſt from 
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life. It is therefore probable, that after a 
very few journeyings through Judea, their 
labours of this kind ceaſed, and the ſeven- 
ty were choſen to ſupply their place. It 
has been often obſerved, that this laſt de- 
putation has a reference to the numbers 
which conſtituted the Great Council, as the 
other plainly refers to the number of the 
Tribes of Ifrach 
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Of the Figure which they inate during this 
Period. 


Is conſequence of the inſtructions 
which the apoſtles received, we naturally 
expect to meet with ſome accounts of 
their conduct in fulfilling them, and of 
the ſucceſs which attended their la- 
bours. But this is a fubject almoſt pat- 
ſed over in ſilence by the hiſtorians. Two 
of them were apoſtles, conſequently had 
ſome ſhare in the tranſactions : We eaſily 
excuſe their filence, or we approve it as 
proper, 

Var. II. I 
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Luke, who was not of this number, 
with much fimplicity relates, that the 
apoſtles, on receiving their inſtructions, 
« departed and went through the 
« towns, preaching the goſpel, and heal- 
„ing every where *.” Mark is 2 lit- 
tle more particular as to the ſubject of 
their preaching, and the nature of their 
miracles : © They went out and preach- 
« ed, that men ſhould repent; and they 
« caſt out many devils, and they anoint- 
« ed with oil many that were fick, and 
« healed them 4.” Both hiſtorians agree 
in relating the tranſactions in which 
the apoſtles bear a part, without orna- 
ment or parade, They ſay no more than 
what 1s neceſlary to fatisfy us, that the a- 
poltles obeyed the inſtructions of their 
maſter; that they appeared as his heralds 
in the cities and towns of Judea, and gave 
a ſpecimen of the character which atter- 
wards they were called to ſuſtain ; that of 
the authoriſed inſtructors of mankind. 

In a former chapter g, 1 made ſome 
obſervations on the perſonal character of 
the apoſtles of Jcſus, in order to illuſtrate 
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the fitneſs of his conduct in chuſing them. 
It is now propoſed to take a view of their 


behaviour, while they were the companions 


and partners of his miniſtry, 

[ have no doubt, that many defenders 
of the Chriſtian cauſe would rather chuſe 
to throw a veil over this part of the go- 
ſpel-hiſtory. It is a fact too obvious to 
admit of debate, that the conduct of the 
apoſtles during the life of their maſter 
was not diſtinguiſhed either by its dignity 
or propriety. On the contrary, the occa- 
ſions are very rare, when their behaviour 
is not ſtrongly marked with weakneſs or 
imprudence. It is almoſt enough to ob- 
ſerve, in apology, that the improprieties 
with which they are chargeable naturally 
and unavoidably iſſued either from their 
low, or from their miſtaken apprehenſions, 
Any perſon acquainted with the hiſtory 
muſt obſerve, that the apoſtles were remark- 
ably flow in apprchending the force, and 
ſometimes the obvious meaning both of 


the doctrines and the miracles of Jeſus. 


On ſeveral occaſions, we ſee them puz- 


zled by his doctrines, on ſubjects which to 


us appear plain and obvious. The Pha- 
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riſees had blamed him for allowing his 
diſciples to eat bread with unwaſhen 
hands *, This allowance, it would ſeem, 
was conſtructed as diſreſpectful to their 
traditions, Addreſſing himſelf to the 
multitude, Jeſus makes the following de- 
fence: Not that which goeth in at tlie 
„mouth deſileth a man; but that which 
cometh out of the en this dehileth 


«2 man f.“ The Phariſees underſtood, 


and were offended at this ſaying. Yet 
to Peter, the moſt lively of the apoſtles, 
it was a parable ; and therefore he applies 
to his maſter for an explication f. The 
doctrine was preached to the crowd; on 
this account it is not to be ſuppoſed that 
it was either intricate or refined, 

Tug flowneſs of the apoſtles is equally 
obſervable on occaſion of the private 
diſcourſes of Jeſus particularly addreſfed 
to them, and on ſubjects extremely in- 
tercſting, his abſence and ſufferings. For 
theſe trying events he endeavours to 
prepare their minds by the following dit- 
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coveries: In my Father's houſe are many 
„ manſions. I go to prepare a place for 
„ you, And whither I go ye know, and 
ti the way ye know; Thomas faith to him. 
« Ve know not whither thou goeſt, and 
„how can we know the way “?“ Again. 
when mentioning the clear diſcoverics 
given of God under the golpel-diſpenſa- 
tion in the following terms, © From hence- 
« forth ye know him, and have ſeen him. 
Philip faith to him, Lord, ſhew us the 
Father, and it ſufficeth us +.” To this ſe- 
cond queſtion Jeſus with ſome ardour re- 
plies:“ Have | been ſo long with you, ang 
* haſt thou not known me:? Verily, 1 fay 
* unto you, He that hath ſeen me, hath 
„ ſeen the Father alſo : How ſayett thou 
then, Shew ns the Father |” 

Equari LY obſervable is hair ſlowneſs in 
diſcerning the intention of the miracles of 
Jeſus. After experiencing in them repeated 
proofs of his power and goodneſs, they 
diſcover on many occaſions a criminal dit- 
truſt of both In the courſe of his introduc- 
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tory miniſtrations, he had wrought ſome 
miraclcs: One of the hiſtorians calls it 
a manifeſting his glory,” in conſequence 
of which his diſciples © believed in him “.“ 
But it appears from their conduct, that 
the impreſſions had not been deep, or 
were quickly effaced. The miracle of his 
calming the ſtorm at ſea, was wrought 
ſoon after the commencement, and again 
repeated in the progreſs of his miniſtry +, 
No miracles could be better fitted to con- 


vince the apoſtles of his tender concern a- 


bout them, and of his ability to relieve 
them when in the moſt diſtreſsful circum: 
ſtances, But on both occahons of this 


kind, we ſee them fearful and unbelieving. 


On the latter occaſion, even after the wind 
ceaſed, © they were fore amazed in them- 
« {elves beyond meaſure, and wondered; 
« for they con ſidered not the miracle of the 
« Joaves, for thcir heart was hardened f-” 
Tuis miracle of the loaves illuſtrates 
not only the unceaſing attention of 
Jeſus to the ſtability of his apoſtles, but 
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the importance of their having a ſuc- 
ceſſion of miracles to revive the impreſ- 


ſions of former ones. John informs us, 
that when Jeſus paſſed over into Galilee, 


La great multitude followed him, becauſe 


„they ſaw his miracles which he did on 
them that were diſeaſed *, When he 
« ſaw them coming to him, he faith to 
« Philip, Whence ſhall we buy bread, that 
* theſe may eat? (And this he ſaid to 
„prove him, for he knew himſelf what 
* he would do) Philip anſwered him, Two 
„hundred pennyworth of bread is not 
« ſufficient for them, that every one of 
„them may take a little. One of his 
« diſciples, Andrew, Simon Peter's bro- 
« ther, ſaith unto him, There 1s a lad here 
„which hath five barlcy-loaves, and two 
* ſmall fiſhes; but what are theſe among 
* ſo many?“ Without any reply, © Jeſus 
* ſ1id, Make the men fit down,” Accord- 
ingly they fat down, “and were fed,” in 
number “about five thouſand 4.” 

Tay1s miracle, though great in its na— 
ture, and fitted to convance, yet ſeems to 
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have made a very feeble impreſſion, Af. 
ter a ſecond miracle of this kind, the 
diſciples expoſe themſelves to the follow- 
ing piercing rebuke: «O ye of little faith, 
« why do ye thus reaſon among your- 
« ſelves, becauſe ye have brought no 
« bread ? Do ye not underſtand, neither 
remember the five loaves of the five 
« thouſand, and how many baſkets ye 
« took up? Neither the ſeven loaves of 
the ſour thouſand, and how many ba- 
« ſkets ye took up“? The miracle of 
railing Lazarus, as has been obſerved, 
ſeems evidently to have had the ſlowneſs 
of the diſciples for an object. Jcſus having 
told them of the death of Lazarus, imme- 
diately ſubjoins a reflection which muſt 
furpriſe us at a firſt reading: « am glad 
« for your ſakes that I was not there, to 
« the intent that ye may believe f.“ 

ls it neceſſary to offer an apology for 
the incapacity of the apoſtles ? Doth 
it lead us into concluſions to the diſ- 
advantage of their character, as men 
of integrity? Quite the reverſe. In 
common life, peculiarities of charac- 
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ter, though implying defects, are often a- 
miable But there is no neceſſity for reſi- 
ning in the preſent caſe. The original inca- 
pacity of the apoſtles forms a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption in favour of the cauſe Which 
they ſupported. Had it been the cauſe 
of deceit, they were the moſt unſit perſons 
for carrying it on with ſucceſs: Their 
llownels of apprehending, their want of 
reach and deſign, would have for ever ex- 
cluded them from the confidence of an 
impoſtor. 

Bur the apoſtles were alſo men of 
miſtaken apprehenſions. Hence, the 
weakneſs of their conduct had the wt 
der range. A flow perſon muſt often 
fall into improprieties, which others of 
quick diſcernment can eaſily avoid: 
Such a perſon alſo is not without great 
difficulty convinced of his miſtake. If 
we ſuppoſe that the apoſtles were pre- 
poſſeſled in favour of a temporal Meſ- 
ſiah, our ſurpriſe at ſome parts of their 
conduct will entirely ceaſe. This mi- 
ſtake, and nothing elſe, inſpired them 
with the paſſions of envy and ambition, 
which ſo often ſully their character, and 
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as often expoſe them to the reprehenſion 
of Jeſus. Peter was an apoſtle diſtin- 
guiſhed by the favour of his maſter, and 


by the warmth of his attachment in re— 
turn, His confeſſion of him to be the 


Chriſt was a voluntary act, and highly 
merits our praiſe. But as ſoon as Jeſus 
began to ſpeak of his approaching ſuf- 
ferings in Jeruſalem, he betrays his weak- 
neſs: Be it far from thee, Lord: This 
« ſhall not be unto thee.” John, the be- 
loved diſciple, is one in whole breaſt we 
would not ſuſpect any ungoverned paſ- 
ſions to reſide: Yet, on ſome occaſions, 
we ſee him acting under their influence, 
There were early ſtrifes among the twelve, 
Who ſhould be greateſt; and it appears 
that theſe ſtrifes ſubſiſted to the laſt. On 
the very eve of- their maſter's ſufferings, 
and, when fitting with him at the table, 
the contention was renewed “. It gave oc- 
caſion to his diſcourſing on the ſubject of 
his kingdom; and probably to his waſh- 
ing the diſciples feet f. | 
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Tux expeRation of a temporal Meſſiah 
was a prejudice common to the whole na- 
tion of the Jews. Rulers, prieſts, and 
people, were univerſally infected with it. 
Shall we be ſurpriſed, that the apoſtles 
were ſmitten with the contagion? It 
would indeed have becn a miracle, had 
they eſcaped it. If they laboured under 
miſtaken notions; if, in Jeſus of Naza- 
reth, they poflefled, in idea, a worldly Mef- 
ſiah ; can we expect to fee them diveſted 
of worldly paſſions ? Muſt we not rather 
ſuppoſe them to have been greatly under 
their dominion ? From men of little ca- 
pacity, whoſe prejudices and attachments 
croſſed one another, and drew in oppoſite 
directions, it would be abſurd to expect 
much uniformity of behaviour. 

THE apoſtles were veſted with a public 
truſt : Hence their original prejudices will 
appear to have no impropriety. They re- 
cei ved the truſt of eſtabliſhing a religion, 
humbling to their national prejudice, and 
deſtructive of it. Their hiſtory informs 
us, that they diſcharged this truſt with 
the moſt perſevering fidelity, in contempt 
of danger, and even of life itſelf, Every 


one feels, at leaſt every one has heard of 
the deluding power of a darling preju— 
dice: Let it be ever ſo abſurd, it will of- 
ten kcep its hold to the end; or we quit 
it with all the pangs of reluctance. Shall it 
then ever be thought or ſaid, that the a- 
poſtles, in preaching the goſpel, were im- 
ployed in impoſiug their prejudices on the 
world, like dcluded enthuſiaſts or art- 
ful impoſtors ? Muſt it not rather be ſaid, 
to their eternal honour, that they ſacrifi- 
ced, at the ſhrine of truth, their eafe, 
their reputation, and even the love of 
life ? 

Tur apoſtles were not perfect charac. 
ters in any reſpect. But their weakneſ- 
ſes were balanced by ſame valuable en- 
dowments, which qualified them for the 
| intimacy of Jeſus, and for accompliſhing 
the purpoſes of his choice. They had 
g been choſen, firſt to receive his inſtruc- 

| tions, and then to communicate them to 

the world. For fuſtajning either of theſe |} 
parts, we would judge them to be unfit; 
| But the defect was miraculouſly ſupplied. 

In the mean time, let us attend to the good 
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qualities of which they were undiſputably 
ef. 

f Tut ſimplicity of their characte de- 
ſerve. pc t attention, It betrayed them 
often into weakneſſes of conduct. Theſe 
have been traced to their ſources; and, 
without overſtraining our indulgence, can 
be caſily excuſed, 

Ix the productions either of nature, or of 
art, we admire ſimplicity: In the characters 
of men, it is a beauty, which perſons 
of nice diſcernment, and of juſt taſte, 
will both ſee and admire. It ſhines 
moſt conſpicuouſly when oppoſed to that 
artifice of character which is ſo preva- 
lent in the world. The ſimplicity of 
the apoſtles, contraſted with the hypocri- 
ſy of the Jewiſh Rabbies, was not only 
amiable in the eyes of Jeſus, but it 
rendered them the fitteſt perſons for 
publiſhing a religion, founded on truth, 
and as void of diſguiſe as the character of 
its author, He makes this circumitance 
in the character of his apoſtles the ſub- 
ject of thankſgiving : © Thou haſt hid 
* theſe things from the wiſe and prudent, 
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« and haſt revealed them to babes *.” 


Taz apoſtles were ſlow, and often mi- 
ſtaken : But no perſon can deny them the 
merit of being docile. They received 
with reſpec the leſſons of their maſter : 
We ſee them often applying to him, ei- 
ther on ſubjets where they were at a 
loſs 4, or where their notions were 1mper- 
fect ]. 

THz apoſtles, though weak men, are al- 
ſo diſtinguiſhed by the ſtrength of their 
attachment to their maſter. Even where 
their conduct is weakeſt, this quality diſ- 
covers itſelf; as in the reprehenſion gi- 
ven by Peter, when Jeſus foretold his ſuf- 
ferings; and in the remonſtrances made 
by John on the ſubject of the oppoſition 
to his miniſtry ||. « Lord, wilt thou that we 
command fire to come down from heaven 
« and conſume them?“ I am aware, that the 
fidelity of the apoſtles was violated in one 
inſtance, It is enough to obſerve, that fear 
and deſpair joined, when they ſaw Jeſus 


apprehended, to overwhelm their minds: 


Matth. xi 25, + Luke xviii. 1. Prayer, 
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Yet their attachment to him, through 
the whole of his public miniſtry is high» 
ly meritorious. They followed him be- 
fore he had derived much luſtre from the 
fame of his doctrines, or of his miracles, 
They had renounced all for his ſake, when 
he had not whereon to lay his head. 
They ſaw him oppoſed by perſons to 
whoſe ſentiments it was natural to ſub- 
ſcribe, or of whoſe favour they might 
be ambitious, What is more, their at- 
tachment was not fhaken by the ſeveri- 
ty of his doctrine, nor by the freedom 
of his reproofs; nay, not by the gene- 
ral offence of the world, nor by the de- 
ſertion of friends, After a certain pe- 
riod, we are told, that“ many of his 
« diſciples went back, and. walked no 
% more with him. Then ſaid Jeſus to the 
„twelve, Will ye alſo go away?“ Simon 
Peter, in name of the reſt, gave this me- 
morable reply: Lord, to whom ſhall we 
„go? Thou haſt the words of eternal 
„ 
Tux attachment of the apoſtles to 
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their maſter not only covered their weal- 
neſſes: It alſo qualified them to be zealous 
advocates in his cauſe; and ſo co- opera- 
ted with the extraordinary means furniſh» 
ed them for eſtabliſhing his religion in 
the world. 


SECT. It. 


Of his forming them for a more enten ſſve Diſ⸗ | 


charge of their Office. 


Tux miniſtry of the apoſtles, during 
the life of Jeſus, was of ſmall extent, 
and of ſhort continuance, But the 
part which they were ſoon to ſuſtain, 
in the abſence of their maſter, was dif- 
ficult andimportant; and the whole world 
were to be the ſpectators of their conduct. 
This confideration ſhows, how fit it was 
they ſhould be endowed with ſuper- 
natural powers, It alſo ſuggeſts the 
propriety with which Jeſus acted, in be- 
ginning to form them, while under his 
eye, that they might appear with dig- 


kt 


hity, as the teachers of his religion, The 
taſk was arduous, conſidering the preju- 
dice and oppoſition which lay in their 
way. 

We have had cali to take notice 
of the weakneſs of the apoſtles, both in 
ſentiment and in conduct, in a variety of 
inſtances. We need only look back on 
ſorae of theſe, to obſerve the watchful 
atten tion of Jeſus, in ſeizing opportu- 
nities to enlighten them : The rebuke 
given to Peter on a memorable occaſion, 
and the repeated rebuke to James and 
John, muſt necefliarily be viewed in 
this light. But his conduct is not 
ſimply attentive : His countels and in- 
ſtructions are moſt delicately conveyed. 

Tux ſeverity with which advice is com- 
monly given, has often the effect of ir- 
ritating the perſon who receives it, The 
minds of ſome men are exquiſitely ſenſi- 
ble and ſhrink at the touch; while hard 


tempers, like hard metals, will not yield 

to the ſtroke, and muſt be melted into 

form. jeſus, who knew the hearts of 

men, beautifully accommodates himſelf to 

the circumſtances of his apoſtles, He re- 
Vor, Il, L 
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bukes with ſeverity, when the occaſion re- 
quired it : But, for the greater part, his 
manner is ſoft and perſuaſive. The blind 
ambition of James and John, diſcovered 
in their applying for the honours of his 
kingdom, was aggravated by every ſymp- 
tom of preſumption or diſtruſt: Doth he 
heighten the charge, by producing theſe 
aggravations? No. He induſtrioufly a- 
voids the unpleaſant part, and kindly im- 
putes their ambition to their blindneſs : 
« Ye know not what ye aſk X.“ 

PERnAps the moſt compleat method of 
conveying advice, is to do it by ſome ſig- 
nificant action. It is a method at once na- 
tural and refined, piercing and inoffenſive, 
It has on its fide the ſanction of authori- 
ty, not only of barbarous nations, to 
whom the language of ſigns is both natu- 
ral and neceſſary, but of poliſhed ſtates, 
in the times of their higheſt refinement, 

Wx fee Jeſus practiſing this method 
with his diſciples, on the firſt appearance 
of the ſtrife, Who ſhould be greateſt : « He 
called a little child unto him, and ſet 
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« him in the midſt of them; and ſaid, 
« Verily I ſay unto you, except ye be con- 
« yerted, and become as little children, 
« ye ſhall not enter into the kingdom of 
„heaven. Whoſoever, therefore, ſhall 
« humble himſelf as this little child, the 
« ſame is greateſt in the kingdom of hea- 
ven &. It was of importance to inform 
them of their miſtake, and, at the ſame 
time, not to hurt them by the manner of 
doing it. The action was ſo figniticant, 
that it required little explication; and 
withal ſo gentle, as to qualify any harſh- 
neſs which the explication might re- 
quire. 

Tut renewal of the conteſt, on the 
eve of their maſter's ſuffering, gave him 
occaſion to renew his advice. The hiſto- 
rian has informed us of an admonition of 
Jeſus, levelled againſt their original mi- 
ſtake, on the ſubject of a temporal king- 
dom; very probably given, while they 
were yet ſitting at table ; and in the 
following words: © The kings of the 
« Gentiles exerciſe authority upon them, 
„and are called benefactors: But ye 
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« ſhall not be ſo : For whether is greater? 
« He that ſitteth at meat, or he that ſer- 
« veth? Is not he that ſitteth at meat? 
* But I am among you, as he that ſer - 
eth . 

Taz hiſtorian, who delights in deſcri- 
bing the private ſcenes of the life of Je- 
ſus, informs us, that, on this occafion, 
after ſupper, he waſhed his diſciples fect + : 
An action expreſſive of his fixed pur- 
poſe to level all notions of pre- emi- 
nence among them. The circumſtances 
which introduce the action are tender 
and intereſting. They alſo deſcribe an ar- 
dour of affection, unallayed by the feel- 
ing or by the proſpect of ſufferings, or 
even by the contemplation of the glories 
with which his ſufferings were to be 
crowned , The humble aſpect of the 
divine perſon himtelf, riſing from ſupper, 
laying aſide his garments, taking a 
towel and girding himſelf, pouring 
water into a baſon, and then proceeding 
to the action; the ſilence of the diſciples, 


* Verſe 25. 7. f John xiii, 1. } John 
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occaſioned by the unexpected appear» 
ance; this filence broken by the ſur- 
prize of Peter; the confuſion of the a- 
poſtle ; the dialogue which followed be- 
twixt him and his maſter; are incidents 
exquiſitly beautiful, and at the ſame time 
are ſo natural, that we can have no 
doubt of their reality, But, what de- 
ſerves our principal notice is, the moral 
of the action, and the manner of its ap- 
lication. It is conveyed to the apoſt- 
les, without hurting their pride, while 
this was the very paſſion that Jeſus in- 
tended to mortify. Detained in ſuſpenſe 
by the myſtery of the action, they did 
not perceive his meaning: But he knew 
how to enlighten them, and at the ſame 
time to make his admonition appear 
to be the natural and almoſt neceſſary re- 
ſult of the action: After he had waſhed 
« their feet, and had taken his garments, 
« and was ſet down again, he ſaid unto 
« them : Know ye what I have done unto 
« you ? Ye call me Maſter and Lord: And 
« ye ſay well; for ſo I am. If I then, 
« your Lord and Maſter, have waſhed 
« your feet, ye alſo ought to waſh one a- 
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« nothers feet. For I have given you an 
example, that you ſhould do, as | have 
done to you “.“ 

Ix theſe inſtances, we ſee Jeſus raiſing, 
as it were, an inward fence, for preſerving 
peace and order in this ſmall ſociety : Let us 
now obſerve, what proviſion he alſo made 
for ſecuring them againſt inſults from 
without, 
| | Tux apoſtles, in the diſcharge of their 
1 duty, had no reaſon to expect milder treat- 
| ment from the world, than what their ma-- 
| 


ſer had received. Their doctrine would 

have the effect of provoking the pre- 

judices and vices of men. The en— 
larging the ſphere of their miniſtra- 
| tions, inſtead of leflening an oppoſition, 
| was likely to increaſe it. Ihe concluſion 
therefore, concerning their fate in the 
| world, was evident; yet they were in- 
capable of drawing it. Jeſus not only 
reaſons with them on the ſubject , but 
unfolds the whole train of their ſuffer- 
ings in his cauſe, Not a circum- 
| ſtance concealed, alarming to their tina» 
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ginations; neither the rage of their ene- 
mies, their own defenceleſs fituation, nor 
the unavoidableneſs of the danger: « Be« 
« hold, I ſend you torth as ſheep in the 
« midſt of wolves, Beware of men; for 
« they will deliver you up to the councils, 
and they will ſcourge you in the ſyna- 
« gogues. And ye ſhall be brought be- 
« fore governors and kings for my ſake, 
« The brother ſhall deliver up the brother 
« to death, and the father the child, the 
children ſhall riſe up againſt the parents, 
« and cauſe them to be put to death . 
The apoſtles, who could not receive the 
notice of their Maſter's ſufferings with 
decency, had great need of being fortifi- 
ed againſt their own perſonal ſufferings. 
'] heir views were gay and florid ; they 
neither apprehended, nor were provided 
tor the dangers. For this purpoſe, it was 
proper to mention them ; and by frequent 
mention, to familiarize them to their 
minds, 
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Wuxx Moſes was called forth to be the 
meſſenger of God to Pharaoh, we know 
how averſe he was to the accepting of that- 
honour, though he had the advantages of 
wiſdom and learning on his fide, The awful 
appearance of the tyrant, the difficulty of 
the undertaking, his own imagined ina- 
bility, are circumſtances beautifully and 
modeſtly urged by him as an excuſe : 
« Who am I, that I ſhould go unto Pha- 
« raoh, and that I ſhould bring forth the 
children of Iſrael out of Egypt? O, my 
« Lord, I am not eloquent, neither here- 
4 tofore, nor ſince thou haſt ſpoken to thy 
« ſervant; but I am ſlow of ſpeech, and of 
« a flow tongue *.” What then muſt have 
been the ſituation of the apoſtles, mo- 
deſt and illiterate men, when Jeſus 
talked to them of their appearing be- 
fore councils, ſynagogues, governours, 
and kings, where both their courage and 
wiſdom would be put to the trial! From 
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this diſtreſs their maſter kindly relieved 
them : When they deliver you up, take 
« no thought what, or how, ye ſhall ſpeak. 
« For it is not ye that ſpeak, but the ſpirit 
« of your Father that ſpeaketh in you *.” 
Their conduct when they entered on the 
great ſcene of action equally demonſtrates 
the accompliſhment of the promiſe, 
and the fitneſs of making it. Compare 
any part of their conduct then, with a ſi- 
milar one during the life and miniſtry of 
Jeſus. Attend to their diſcourſes, defen- 
ces, and replies, which are diſtinguiſhed by 
ſtrength, and dignity, and you will be 
ſcarcely perſuaded, that theſe are the very 
ſame perſons who were the companions 
of Jefus, and whoſe condutt in that ſtation 
was often mean and offenſive. 5 85 

THE extent of the religion of Jeſus 
and its ſucceſs in the world, were alſo 


points of great importance for the apo- 


ſtles to be inſtructed in. Jeſus had often 
told them of the oppoſition which was to 


ariſe from the Jews. Perhaps they were 
beginning to feel it. Allowing the apo- 
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ſtles to be poſſeſſed of ſtrong partialities 
in favour of their country, the diſcovery 
muſt have opened to them à melancholy 
proſpect, Shut out from their own tem- 
ple and ſynagogues, rejected by thoſe of 
their own nation, where was it probable 
they ſhould gain admittance ? This was 
a difficulty which they could not unra- 
vel; and therefore Jeſus graciouſly ſteps 
in to relieve them. To the multitude he 
had ſpoken on this ſubject in parables, ac- 
cording as they were able to bear it. The 
public character of the apoſtles required that 
the diſcovery ſhould be more full and ſa- 
tisfactory. Accordingly, having told them 
that they ſhould be brought before coun- 
cils and ſynagogues, kings and governors, 
for his ſake, the Gentiles are immediate- 
ly and particularly mentioned. The 
meaning of this connection will be beſt 
underſtood, by attending to the order in 
which the events happened, In fact, the 
apoſtles were brought before councils ; 
they were beaten out of ſynagogues *. An 
excluſion from thence naturally determi- 
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ned them to deliver their meſſage to others 
who were better diſpoſed to receive it. 
Beſides, they had authority from their 
maſter to take this ſtep. Accuſed of no 
other crime than that of preaching the goſ- 
pel to the Gentiles, they were brought be- 
fore governors, Who were either Gentiles 
themſelves, or whoſe influence and fa- 
vourable opinion might be of ſervice to 
their cauſe. Such were Feſtus, Felix, and 
Agrippa. 

IN fine, Jeſus informs his apoſtles, a lit- 
tle before his death, of the deſtruction of 
thereligion and polity of the Jews Ofma- 
ny accounts it was fit to give this informa- 
tion, previouſly to an extenſive diſcharge - 
of their office x. No object could be pre- 
ſented fitter to diſengage them from an 
affection for ceremonies which were a- 
bout to be aboliſhed, or to give dignity to 
their doctrine and to the cauſe they had 
eſpouſed. The hiſtorian informs us, that, 
as he went out from the temple, © his 
« diſciples came to him, for to ſhow him 
the buildings of the temple, And Je- 
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« ſus ſaid, See ye not all theſe things? 
« Verily I ſay unto you, there ſhall not 
te be left here one ſtone upon another, 
« that ſhall not be thrown down *.“ But 
this was uttered, not ſimply as a predic- 
tion : It contained alſo a threatening a- 
gainſt the Jews, for having deſpiſed the 
day of their merciful viſitation ; and con- 
ſequently furniſhed the apoſtles with one 
of the ſharpeſt weapons of conviction, in 
combating their prejudices and obduracy. 
« Behold, ye deſpiſers, and wonder and 
« periſh, for I work a work in your days 
« a work which ye ſhall in no wiſe believe, 
« though a man declare it unto you 4.” 


J ane. 
Of the Oppoſition againſt him. 


I the character of Jeſas we meet with 
fuch an aſſemblage of virtues, and in his 
life with a courſe of actions ſo great and 
beneficent, that we are ſurpriſed how 
he was not univerſally reſpected and 
beloved. But if, leaving out ſpeculation, 
we are guided by the hiſtory of man- 


* Matth. xxiv. 2. + Acts xiii. al. 
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kind, our ſurprize will abate; we will find. 
that the moſt deſerving perſons have of- 
ten ſhared liberally of the malignity of 
the world. Can we be at a loſs to reſolve 
how the innocent, the amiable, the bene- 
ficent Jeſus was deſpiſed and rejected ? 
The hiſtory of a Phocion, of an Ariſtides, 
of a Socrates, furniſhes a ſolution, Theſe 
perſons derived much luſtre from the dark- 
neſs of the times in which they appear- 
ed; yet their virtues kindled the fire of 
envy in the breaſts of men addicted to 
their ſuperſtitions, or jealous of their pri- 
vileges. 

I am aware, that the oppoſition given to 
the perſon and miniſtry of Jeſus is capa- 
ble ot being converted, and has been con- 
verted into a ſpecious objection: If he was 
oppoſed by his own nation; if he was de- 
ſpiſed both by the religious guides, and 
by the civil rulers of the country; if he 
came to his own, and his own received 
him not; has not infidelity at leaſt a ſpe- 
cious pretence under which to ſhelter it- 
ſelf ? Can the perſon be blamed 1n a re- 
mote period, who refuſes his approbation 


to a ſcheme reliſted, nay almoſt univerſally 
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rejected, at its firſt propoſal? Yet, this 
ſpecious plea will not ſtand an examina- 
tion, It is not propoſed to examine it in 
form. It will be ſufficient for our purpoſe 
to give ſome account of the oppolition a- 
gainſt Jeſus, viewed as an extraordinary 


incident in his hiſtory, 


I. 
Of the Characters of the Perſons oppoſing bim. 


In order to judge fairly of the merit 
of the oppoſition, there is one Point ne- 
ceſſary to be conſidered, If the age in which 
Jeſus appeared, or if the perſons among 
whom he lived were remarkably virtuous, 
the oppolition would be reſpectable: But, 
if it ſhall appear that in ſome capital 
points they were miſtaken, and that their 
morals were very bad, we can be at no 
loſs to determine as to the merit of their 
conduct. 

Ir does not fall within my deſign 
to examine the ſtate of the heathen 
world at this period. They were not pro- 


18 


perly included in the perſonal miniſtry of 
Jeſus. But the ardour with which they 
embraced his religion, when preached to 
them by the apoſtles *, and the inſtances 
of reſpect which they ſhewed him during 
his own miniſtry 4, lead us to conclude 
very favourably concerning them, 

THe aſpect of the Jews, among whom 
Jeſus lived, is far from being engaging. 
Their national character was contemptible; 
their morals were corrupted; their prejudi- 
ces were of ſuch a nature, that, tho? divided 
in ſentiment on points of great importance, 
we will not be ſurpriſed to find all of them 
uniting in the oppoſition to Jeſus, | 

Is tracing the hiſtory of nations to- 
wards their commencement, we uſually 
meet with ſome period diſtinguiſhed by 
its virtues, In tracing this nation to its 
firſt founders, we meet with a ſucceſſion 
of venerable characters. But the moment 
we quit the ſource, the ſtream is infected. 
The twelve patriarchs, as characteriſed by 


Ads v. + Matth. viii. 10. 
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their aged ſire, prepare us for attending 
to the figure which their poſterity make 
28 a nation *. View them in Egypt, in 
the wilderneſs, in Canaan, in the times 


of their judges, kings and prophets, and 


they will be found to preſerve the ſame 
uniformity of character; an ungrateful, 
fooliſh, and obſtinate people. Some good 
men indeed appeared in almoſt every age; 
but, as they were few in number, ſo their 
influence was not great enough to correct 
a national degeneracy +, 


® Joſeph is indeed an exception, one of the maſt 
amiable and reſpetable perſonages in ancient hi- 
ſtory. 
4 Why God Almighty chuſed ſuch a na- 
tion in preference to others, why he loaded them 
with fayours, and raiſed up the Meſſiah from a- 
mong them, is a myſtery of the divine government 
into which it is impertinent to inquire, The Jews 
are always ſpoken of by their own writers as a 
nation beloved for the father's ſake. It it ſhall be 
aſked, Why Jeſus choſe for his apoſtles men, not of 
bright parts, but full of weakneſs and prejudice ? 
If it ſhall be aſked, Why he choſe that his religion 
ſhould derive no ſupport, at his firſt publicatiqn, 
from the great or the wiſe of the world ? the ſolu- 
tion is obvious and well known. There was leſs 
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Tux hiſtory of the Jews from ſcripture 
cloſes a little after their return from cap- 
tivity, and only opens again with the hi- 
ſtory of Jeſus and his apoſtles. Joſephus 
ſupplies the gap, to our entire ſatisfaction. 
His information is the leſs exceptionable, 
as he 1s generally allowed to have been 
partial in favour of his own coun- 
try. From his hiſtory it appears, that this 
period was very corrupt, eſpecially to- 
wards its concluſion. Rulers, prieſts, and 
people were infected with the contagion. 
During this period the viſion and prophe- 
cy were ſealed up, no prophet appeared a- 
mong them. Inſtead of prophets there a- 
roſe an order of men, who having been 
firſt employed in collecting the national 
records, in proceſs of time uſurped Mo- 
ſes's chair, and maintained a reputation 


probability that it would be corrupted, or that th 
world would take it to be a human device. Pro- 
vidence might chuſe ſuch a nation as the Jews as 
fitter inſtruments for working its purpoſes, than 
ſome of the learned, or ingenious, or polite nations, 
who would be more in danger, on that very account, 
of corrupting the divine ſyſtem : For inſtance, ſuch 
as Egypt was, in the age of the law of Mount Sinai, 
and ſuch as Greece was afterwards, 
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as teachers, either by making additions to 
the law, for which they had no authority, 
or by flattering the prejudices and vices 
of the people. Theſe were the Scribes, 
« who neither entered into the kingdom 
t heaven themſelves, nor ſuffered o- 
« thers to enter.” 

Taz high prieſthood, at this time, was 
publicly diſpoſed of to the higheſt bidder, 
The chief prieſts are often mentioned in 


the hiſtory of Jeſus, as his moſt bitter op- 
ponents. Their infamous bargain with 
Judas is deciſive of the merit of their cha- 
racter and oppoſition. The rulers and 
members of the great council were doubt - 
leſs under the influence or the rod of 
their maſter, Jeſus had been miſrepre— 


ſented as an enemy to Cæſar, and as aſpi- 


ring to a throne, For this reaſon, their 


oppoſition, even ſuppoſing it to have been 
void of malice or partuality, ! is eaſy to be 
explained. 

TE frequent 1 which hap- 
pened in the ſtate, the contentions among 
the leaders, their frequent ſubjection 
ſometimes to one prince, ſometimes to 
another, their ſinal ſubjection to the 
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Roman empire, of which they became a 
province, produced a ſpirit of ſervility in 
ſome, abſurd notions of independence in 
others, the latter of which concurred, with 
other cauſes, to produce in the body of 
the people the hopes of a temporal Meſ- 
ſiah. In times of national tumult and 
diſcontent, was it reaſonable to expect, 
that men would be forward to eſpouſe 
the intereſts of a perſon appearing in the 
character of the Prince of peace? Is it 
natural to ſuppoſe that the leaders and 
guides of the people would in ſuch a 
juncture voluntarily quit their hold? No; 
theſe aie the very perſons, who, biaſſed 
by intereſt, or moved by envy, firſt raiſed, 
and then ſupported, the clamour againſt 
Jeſus, which iſſued in his crucifixion, Let 
any perſon of candour read over the hi- 
ſtory of a Socrates, oppoſed and traduced 
by his envious fellow-citizens, and he will 
inſtantly decide the merits of the oppoſi- 
tion; nay he will rather wiſh on reflection 
to have been Socrates, traduced and op- 
poſed, than the wealthieſt and moſt power- 
ful of all his antagoniſts. 
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Tax factious ſpirit of the Jews is a 
circumſtance in their character which 
muſt not eſcape us. In the age of Jeſus 
Chriſt it was triumphant, and it operated 
in the oppoſition to him with very con- 
ſiderable ſucceſs. Perhaps it may be al- 
ledged that ſeditious men are much 
under the power of novelty, and are 
prompted to eſpouſe ſuch doctrines or 
opinions as will gratify that paſſion *, 
But it is to be obſerved in the preſent 
caſe, that the different factions had ſy- 
ſtems of their own, in an attachment to 
which they were confirmed by the ſtrength 
of habit and of mutual antipathy. A- 
gainſt the ſpirit of faction in general, and 
againſt the characteriſtical ſpirit of each 
particular faction, the doctrine of Jeſus 
was oppoſed ; ſo that from none of them 
he had any reaſon to expect ſupport. 

Tas leading factions were the Saddu- 
cees and Phariſees, There may have been 
others; but theſe make the moſt conſider- 
able figure in the goſpel-hiſtory. They 


| have been traced up almoſt to the times 


in which Ezra lived. In that early peri- 
od, it has been obſerved, they ſtand clear- 


Acts xvi. 17. 19. 20. 


1 


ly diſtinguiſhed from one another: The 
Sadducecs, by their adherence to the 
written word alone; the Phariſees, by 
their ſuperadding oral tradition. In pro- 
ceſs of time, their notions ſprang up to 
a degree of extravagance; and, by the 
power of mutual animoſity, became 1nore 
diſtant from the truth. as well as from 
one another, By the time in which Je- 
fus and his apoſtles appeared, the Sad- 
ducees had rejected all the ſcriptures 
of the Old Teſtament, except the five 
books of Moſes. The goſpel-hiſtory in- 
forms us, that they “ believed there was 
« no reſurrection, neither angel nor ſpi- 
. | 

In each of theſe points, the opinions 
of the Phariſees were different. As the 
former lect fell ſhort of the truth, ſo the 
latter run into all the extravagance of 


credulity. They believed the traditions 
of the elders to be equally ſacred with 


the ſcriptures themſelves; and, by a na- 
tural progreſs, at laſt gave them the ſus» 
periority, This is not a full account of 


1 Acts xv iii. 8. 
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theſe two famous ſes ; but it is enough 
to our purpoſe, From this account, we 
are prepared for viewing their joint op- 
poſition in its proper aſpect. Life and 
immortality were brought to light by 
the goſpel; while the divine law was 
vindicated from that contempt which 
had been put upon it by the inventions 
of men. 

From viewing the characters of theſe 
ſets, as well as their principles, we na- 
turally expect an oppoſition. Our ac- 
quaintance with the character of the Sad- 
ducecs, from ſcripture- hiſtory, is but im- 
perfect. Joſephus * informs us, that they 
were few in number, and generally men 
of the beſt rank. Hence their averſion 
to a humble Meſſiah would be the ſtrong- 
er. They held it; a virtue to diſpute 
with their maſters concerning the decrees 
of their ſect. Hence aroſe their cavilling 
humour, and the ſpirit of raillery, 
which entered into their diſputes with 
Jeſus, on the ſubject of the reſurrection. 
THe character of the Phariſees from ſcrip- 


* Antiquit, book xvii, chap. 1, 
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ture is more clear and determined: It is 
unneceflary, however, to reſt it wholly 
on ſcripture teſtimony, Joſephus was a 
Phariſee himſelf: He diſcovers a parti- 
ality on the fide of their tenets; yet the 
following is a deſcription which he gives 
of their character: There was a certain 
« ſet of the Jews, ho valued themſelves 
„highly upon the exact Kill they hal 
„in the law of their fathers, and made 


men believe they were highly favoured 


* of God. Theſe are called Phariſees, 
« who were in a capacity of greatly oppo- 
fing kings; being a cunning lect, and 
« {ſoon elevated to a pitch of open rebel- 
«lon and miſchief.” How much they 
were courted by the great, and how con- 
ſiderable was their influence among the 
people, an anecdote of the ſame hiſtori- 
an evinces; I mean his account of the 
order which Alexander King of Judea 
gave the queen before his death, reſpec- 
ting the ſucceſſion in favour of his fami- 
ly *: „When you come to Jeruſalem, 
« aflemble the chief of the Phariſzes; 


* Antiq, book xvii, ch. 2, 
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and after you have ſhown them my 
« body, make them large conceſſions, 
« Tell them they are at liberty to uſe me 
« 23 they pleaſe; nay, to prohibit my 
« body from being interred with the a. 
« cred rites of burial; or to inflict any 
« other puniſhment upon me, as having 
« been the caufe of all their wrongs; 
« and above all, aſſure them, that you 
« will not act without their advice 
« and concurrence.” This order the 
queen obeyed; and the Phariſees, in the 
exerciſe of almoſt ſovereign power, 
were guilty of ſuch cruelties as juſtly 
render their characters deteſtable. Theſe 
particulars, recorded by a Jew and a 
Phariſee, anticipate the figure which this 
ſect makes in the hiſtory of Jeſus. They 
juſtify his deſcriptions of their character, 
and prepare us for viewing them ranged 
on the fide of his opponents. To take 
this ſide, they were in effect compelled 
by their politics and vices. "Tyranny o- 
ver the minds of men, oſtentation, pride, 
obſtinacy, covetouſneſs, ſuperſtition, hy- 
pocriſy in all its various forms, enter in- 
to their character. Hence it is not to be 
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wondered, that they ſhould oppoſe one, 
who was not only faultleſs himſelf, but 
who was capable of unveiling their hid- 
den crimes, and of ſhaking them in their 
ſtrong: hold, the favour of the people. 
Was it to be expected that perſons, ſo 
ripened i in vice, ſhould be found on the 
fide of truth and virtue? Can their op- 
polition bring diſcredit to any cauſe ? 


On the contrary, it muſt redound to its 
honour, * 


SSC. 5 
Of the Cauſes of Oppoſition. 


Having in our eye the characters of 
the times, and of the perſons who oppo- 


* What the body of the Jews were at this peri- 
od, may be concluded, independently of ſeripture- 
hiſtory, from the character which, they bear imme; 
diately after, in the apinion of their own hiſtorian, 
He deſcribes them to be a people diſtinguiſhed by 
the profligacy of their manners, and the exampla- 
rineſs of their puniſhments, agreeably both to the 
hiſtory and predictions of ſcripture. 

Vol. II. 
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ſed the miniſtry of Jeſus, we can proceed 
with more clearneſs in tracing the rea- 
ſons of the oppoſition: If theſe are 
trifling or contemptible; if they are 
evidently the dictates of prejudice, ma- 
lice, and diſappointment; every candid 
mind muſt perceive how little regard fuch 
an oppoſition deſerves, how little it at- 
fects the cauſe oppoſed, or rather how 
much it redounds to its advantage. 

Tax preſumption is ſtrong, that Jeſus 
muſt have been oppoſed, whether we at- 
tend to his manners, his doctrine, the 
humility of his external appearance, or 
his riſing fame among the multitudes who 
followed him. The fact is, that he was 
oppoſed, It will not be difficult to un- 
fold the cauſes of oppoſition, whether a- 
vowed or diſguiſed. It is proper to be- 
gin with thoſe of the firſt kind, as 
they will ſerve to throw light on the 


other. 

Tas converſation of Jeſus, though not 
without great dignity, was eaſy and fami- 
har. He excluded none who ſought to ap- 
proach him, and even ſolicited the intima- 
cy of others, His manners were mild and 
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engaging; but neither a- kin to the ſpirit of 
the times, nor to the manners of thoſe who 
were then, or who had ever been, the 
guides of the people. Moſes himſelf, the 
meekeſt man of his age, ſtrikes us on many 
occaſions, by the awefulneſs of his at- 
titude, both in Egypt and in the Wilder- 
neſs. The rod of God in his hand, is an 
object of terror, Whether lifted up for 
the deſtruction of his enemies, or for the 
deliverance of his people. The judges 
and prophets who ſucceeded him, were 
of a ſevere complexion, The prophets 
were commanded to cry aloud and ipare 
not. Some of them were ſhepherds by 
profeſſion: All of them ſeem to have 
been addicted to a life of retreat, and 
diſcover in their manners that ſtately au- 
ſterity, which is its uſual companion. 
Thus the Baptiſt had appeared. Thus the 
Scribes and Phariſees affected to appear, 
but not with equal merit or dignity : 
Like all copiers, they had ſtretched the 
imitation too far, even to the not conver- 
ſing, except with thoſe of their own par- 
ty. When, therefore, they beheld in Jeſus 
a behaviour ſo very oppoſite to this; when 
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they ſaw him converſing eaſily, yet grace- 
fully, with all, could their jealouſy be 
allcep ? Could they refrain from conitruct- 
ing his conduct, as in effect a condemna- 
tion of their own ? Was it not natural for 
ſuch perſons to envy, and then to oppoſe 
him? They blamed him for eating with 
publicans and ſinners. They blamed him 
for healing the ſick on the Sabbath-day, 
and for allowing his diſciples, on that 
day, to pluck a few ears of corn. 

Tas indulgent turn of his manners 
was an early objection. It was alſo open- 
ly avowed: Upon this then we muſt ſup- 
poſe a great deal of the merit of their op- 
poſition to reſt But the prop was 
feeble and unſound, as muſt be obvi- 
ous to every perſon of the ſmalleſt diſ- 
cernment. There is a beauty and charm 
in temper and deportment, the power 
of which even a ſavage will feel, and 
which no unprejudiced perſon can reſiſt. 
From beholding the gracetul condeſcen- 
ſion of Jeſus in his ordinary intercourſe 
with the world, his indulgence to the 
weakneis of his friends, his attention to 
the higheſt and to the loweſt intereſts 
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of all, well might his diſciples apply to 
him the following deſcription of the pro- 
phet: „He ſhall not ſtrive nor cry, nei» 
ther ſhall any man hear his voice in 
the ſtreets, A bruiſed reed ſhall he not 
„break, and ſmoaking flax ſhall he not 
« quench, till he bring forth judgement 
into victory *.“ 

The doctrine of Jeſus was as little pa- 
latable to the taſte of the age, as his man- 
ners were. It contradicted eſtabliſhed 


opinions, or introduced new ones. It 
was mortifying to the favourite paſſions 


or prejudices of all to whom it was pro- 
poſed. 'The appearance of Jeſus as a 
teacher muſt neceſſarily have been dif- 
guittul to all of the ſame character. We 
have already taken notice of the perſo- 
nal character of the Jewiſh teachers. From 
thence it is ealy to infer how ſome of 
his peculiar doctrines would be reliſh- 
ed by them; doctrines ſo mortifying to 
fleſh and blood, as even to produce diſ- 
guſt and deſertion among his tollowers f. 

WEN only entering on his public 


character, we ſce him laying open the ab- 


* Matth. xii, 17. 21, f John 6. 66. 
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ſurd maxims of theſe guides in religion, 
and charging them with corruptions which 
by their influence they had introduced or 
ſupported. This ſubject he introduces in 
his ſermoa on the mount. Hence aroſe the 
aſtoniſhment of the multitude, both at the 
freedom which he uſed with their teachers, 
and at the authority with which he in- 
ſtructed themſelves, Many of his para- 
bles were levelled againſt the leaders of 
the oppoſition ; nor it is a wonder they 
were offended, as the ſubjects were ſo 
unpleaſant, and the application of them 
ſo obvious. They ſaw through the veil; 
and in the end Jeſus threw it entirely 
aſide. Towards the cloſe af his miniſtry, 
we ſee him laying open the hypocriſy of 
their character without reſerve, and as a 
prophet foretellitg their ruin. After this, 
the moſt ſtrenugus oppoſition enſued, 
Indeed we expect it; and in ſimilar caſes 
it had already happened. The opponents 
of Jeſus were the poſterity of thoſe 
perſons who had inſulted Moſes, and 
perſecuted the prophets, becauſe they 
| told them of their vices: But did the 

unjuſtifiable oppoſition, given by their 
own age, diminiſh their merit in 
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the eyes of ſucceeding ones? Quite the 
contrary. It reflected the ſplendour of 
their merit ſo irreſiſtibly, that the tombs 
of thoſe righteous men were garniſhed by 
the children of their perſecutors; though, 
with an almoſt unparalleled abſurdity, 
they alfo in their turn became the ene- 
mies of Jeſus, who ated on the ſame 


plan, and with greater authority. 

AMoNG the reaſons why Jeſus was op- 
poſed by his countrymen, the humility of 
his external appearance deſerves a place. 
We naturally expect oppoſition to reſult 
from their prejudices in favour of a con- 
quering Meſſiah, It is not enough to aſſert, 
that the humble appearance of Jeſus was an 
almoſt inſuperable obſtacle in the way of 
their receiving his doctrine, or that his 
appearance mortified them, The diſap- 
pointment of their hopes would natural- ' 
ly ſour their ſpirits, and betray them in- 
to all the outrage of reſentment. This 
circumitance, as an avowed objection, 
ſeems to have been adopted only by the 
vulgar, who often fpeak out with 
more freedom than others who are go- 
verned by the rules of prudence or po- 
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licy. Unleſs in the obſcure village wliere 
Jeſus had been educated, and on a few par- 
ticular occaſions, the objection was never 
publicly ſtated as a cauſe of offence. But 
with all of them, his external appearance 
was a ſecret cauſe. When the Baptiſt 
appeared, the enthuſiaſm, on the ſubje ct 
of a Meſſiah, ſeems to have been gene- 
ral. But, as ſoon as they ſaw Jeſus of 
Nazareth claiming that high charac- 
ter, coldneſs, contempt, and oppoſition 
enſued, 

I ſpeak of the principals in the oppoſi- 
tion. It was neceſſary for them to con- 
ceal the reaſons of their conduct, if they 
regarded their intereſt with the Romans, 
whoſe jealouſy it would have been dange- 
Tous to awaken. Acting under this diſ- 
guiſe, they ſometimes make a merit of their 
loyalty, as when they told Pilate, they 


had no king but Cæſar; and afterwards, 
when they applied to him to alter the in- 
ſcription fixed on the croſs: This is Je- 
« ſus of Nazareth the King of the Jews :” 
An inſcription, which, under the power 
of their ruling prejudice, they muſt have 
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conſtructed as an indignity offered to 
their nation, and an inſult to their hopes. 
That politics entered into the oppoſi- 
tion, and ſerved to inflame it, is ob- 
vious from tracing it through its pro- 
greſs. Their application to the diſciples, 
to know if Jeſus paid tribute; their ap- 
plication to himſelf, to decide the lega- 
lity of paying it; but, above all, their 
charging him with ſedition, and arraign- 
ing him before Pilate as an enemy to 
Caeſar, are inſtances of conduct which 
cannot be viewed in any other light. The 
tranſition which they made afterwards, 
from rage to ridicule, is not ſurpriſing ; for 


we eafily deſpiſe the perſon whom we hate. 
They hated one whoſe appearance diſap- 
| pointed their hopes; and becauſe they 
hated him, they proceeded to ule him 
with cruel inſolence and ſcorn. 

Tux fame which Jeſus had acquired i in 
the progreſs of his miniſtry, is one of the 
cauſes of oppoſition which operated ves» 
ry powerfully. Perhaps his fame might 
take its riſe from the prevailing expecta- 
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tion of a temporal Meſſiah. But its pro- 
greſs could be owing to nothing leſs than 
the luſtre of his virtues, doctrines, and 
miracles. His opponents could not be 
ignorant of the opinion of ſome, „that 
« he was a good man ;” of others, that a 
« great prophet had ariſen in the world,” 
They knew, that “ the multitude bare 
« him witneſs, and wondered at the gra- 
„ cious words which came out of his 
« mouth. The fame of his miracles had 
« pierced into the court of Herod.” They 
heard or witneſſed the confeflions 
which the exertions of his divine power 
drew from the hearts or lips of thoſe 
who were the objects of it. They 
heard the multitude declaring, that he 
had done all things well. They had 
received the report of their own of- 


ficers ſent to apprehend him: “Ne- 
« yer man ſpake like this man.” Was 


it poflible they could ſee and hear all 
this with perfect unconcern ? They had 
for a long time maintained an aſcendant 
over the minds of the people, and had 
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been in the habit of maintaining it by 
every art of tyranny and addreſs. When, 
therefore, they perceived themſelves in 
great danger of being outſhone by a 
perſon whom they deſpiſed, it is eaſy to 
conceive how they muſt have been agi- 
tated, As the obſcurity of Jeſus was 
mortifying to their hopes ; ſo his fame 
was mortifying to their ambition, and 
prompted them to oppoſe it by every 
method which envy, malice, or reſent- 
ment could ſuggeſt. There are two oc- 
caſions in particular, where the oppo- 
fition evidently ſprang from this ſource, 
One, in conſequence of the following de- 
claration of the multitude ; When Chriſt 
„ cometh, will he do more miracles, than 
« theſe which this man hath done *?“ 
Another, immediately after the reſurrec- 
tion of Lazarus f. On the former occa- 
ſion, they © ſend their ofhicers to appre- 
„hend him; On the latter, “they ga- 
„ thered the council; and ſaid, What do 


« we? For this man doth many miracles, 


« If we let him thus alone, all men 
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* will believe on him.” To this, they 
add another conſideration, the meaning 
of which has been already explained; 
« And the Romans ſhall come, and take 
Away both our place and nation,” 
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Of the Methods by which the Oppoſition was 
condutted. | | | 


Ix judging of the merit of an oppo- 
fition, this is a circumſtance which 
muſt neceflarily be canvaſſed: If the 
methods employed in ſupporting it are 
fair and honeſt, a prejudice is imme— 
diately formed in its favour; but if 
falſehood, deceit, or violence, are found 
on that ſide, we inſtantly and juſtly 
form concluſions to its diſadvantage. 
A good cauſe ſtands in need of no to- 
reign ſupport; it is like a regular and 
ſolid ſtructure, which ſupports itſelf: 
This, with truth, may be. affirmed in 
favour of the goſpel. On all occaſions 
Jeſus himſelf and his cauſe appear with 
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dignity. The ſame cannot be ſaid of 
his opponents. Allowing them to have 
been blinded with partiality on the fide 
of their own ſyſtem ; allowing their views 
in the oppoſition to be meritorious, which 
they are not; yet the method of carry- 
ing it on will appear to be highly cenſu. 
rable, if we judge of it with common 
candour and equity, In a former ſeQion, 
we found that the oppoſition derives no 
honour from the ſources to which it was 
traced. Let us now attend to the unfair- 
neſs and violence with which it was con- 
ducted, Here it will be neceſſary to de- 
ſcend into the examination of particulars, 
And firit, let us make a trial of the man- 
ner in which the enemies of Jeſus oppo- 


{ed his doctrine. 

IF a perſon of ſenſe and candour find it 
neceflary to oppoſe the opinion of ano- 
ther, he will make it his buſineſs firſt to 


ſhow, that he has good reaſons for oppo- 
ling ; if he fail in the attempt, he will ra- 
ther quit the field, than dare to make a 
ſacrifice of his ſenſe and integrity. Did 
the adverſaries of Jeſus ever think of ex- 
amining his doctrine with coolneſs and 
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candour? Did they examine it by the 
light held forth to them in the law and 
the prophets? Did they oppoſe it by the 
weapons of ſound reaſoning and argu- ' 
ment? No: Theſe weapons they never 
uſed, but left them in poſſeſſion of Jeſus 
and of his apoſtles. Prompted ſolely by 
their paſſions, deaf to the voice of rea- 
ſon, and blind to the charms of truth, 
they oppoſed the doctrine of the goſpel 
by reviling its author, | 

To the reproach of human nature, this 
method of oppoling is found to operate 
too ſucceſsfully on vulgar minds. lt re- 
quires ſome exertion to enter into the 
force of an argument, but none to attend 
to the voice of defamation. If the inte- 
reſts or prejudices of men are concerned, 
the handle for ſeizing them becomes 
firmer and ſtronger. We took occaſion 
to obſerve the progreſs which Jeſus had 
made in the good opinion of the people, 
Here was an engine applied for ſhaking 
them, and which, at laſt, produced the 
effect. As their repreſenting him to be 
à deceiver was meant to awaken the jea- 
louſy of the Romans, ſo the charge of 
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blaſphemy was calculated to excite the 
diſguſt of theJews, Polytheiſm and idola- 
try were the great national crimes before 
the captivity. After their return to Judea, 
the unity of the ſupreme Being was an 
article of which they were exceedingly 
tenacious- Joſephus informs us of their 
heroic ſufferings in the cauſs, In redu- 
cing the objections againſt the doctrine 
of Jeſus almoſt ſingly to the head of 
blaſphemy, they acted with much dexterity. 
The recourſe was unfair; it was crimi- 
nal, But it was well fitted to unfix the 
attachment, and ſo to excite the rage of 
the multitude, | 
Tux manner in which they oppoſed 
the ſucceſs of his miracles, was quite of 
a piece with their oppoſition to his doc- 
trine, It was in vain to deny their reali- 
ty; perhaps they felt their power. It ap- 
pears that they viewed them as contain- 
ing an appeal to the ſenſes and under- 
ſtanding of men. It is abſolutely certain 
that they dreaded their influence *, They 
cavilled at ſome of his lefler miracles, and 
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were enraged at his greater &. Thus when 
Jeſus cured a woman who had been bow 
ed together with infirmity for eighteen 
years, they endeavoured to darken the 
Juſtre of the miracle, by an alledged pro- 
fanation of the Sabbath f. This frivolous 
objection he repelled with ſuch force, that 


all his adverſaries were aſhamed;” and, no 
doubt, their ſhame was the greater, as, on 
that very occaſion, © all the people rejoiced 
« for all the glorious things that were 
* done by him.” On another occaſion Je- 
ſus caſt out a devil, ſo that the people 
wondered f. To ſtifle the influence of 
this miracle, his watchful enemies ob- 
ſerve, © he caſteth out devils by Belze- 
« bub the chief of the devils.” In this 
method of attack, they evidently betray- 
ed their apprehenſions of danger. The 
method was ſo abſurd and weak, that 
it is clear they muſt have been under 
the power of thoſe violent paſſions 
which overſhoot their aim. It is not 
enough to ſay, that in the attack they 
betray their own weakneſs. Had they 
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been the ſecret abettors of the oppoſite 
cauſe, they could not have deviſed a more 
ſucceſsful expedient for promoting its 
intereſts. Their allegation has alſo the 
moſt malicious aſpect. From the ſtrict- 
neſs of the age, on the ſubject of blaſphe- 
my, we may conclude, that if the charge 
could have been ſupported, or made to- 
lerably plauſible, the influence of the mi- 
racle muſt have been totally deſtroyed. 
The attempt was without ſucceſs; but it 
leaves behind it the evident marks of that 
unfairneſs and abſurdity with which the e- 
nemies of Jeſus proceeded in oppoling him. 

ANnoTHER method which they practi- 
ſed in the oppolition, was that of miſre- 
preſentation and perſonal abuſe. Whate- 
ver was the principle from which they 
ated, we conclude ſuch conduct to be diſ- 
honourable and unjuſt, What could we 
ſay of any oppolition carried on by ſuch 
methods? Could we view the actors in 
it without deteſtation ? It is not enough 
to ſay that the cauſe, thus ſupported, 
is weak; it muſt alſo be iniquitous, if 
ſuch aſſiſtance is neceſſary. The charac- 
ters of men have a facredneſs which a 
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perſon of principle, or even of decency, 
will not be provoked to violate, unleſs 
the ſuperior regard due to truth abſo- 
lutely demand it, Of this ſentiment the 
enemies of Jeſus ſeem to have been inca- 
pable: They miſrepreſented him in his 
public, they defamed him 1n his private 
character; they attempted to detract on 
all occaſions from the merit of his ac- 
tions and virtues. This falſe guiſe they 
artfully put on to give a ſanity to their 
oppoſition. They choſe to appear in the 
eye. of the world not as the enemies of 
« a good man,” or of a prophet, but of a 
blaſphemer, a deceiver, a friend and com- 
pauion of publicans and ſinners. 

As they employed defamation, ſo they 
employed flattery to compaſs the ſame 
end. One hiſtorian of the life of Jeſus 
informs us, that the.Scribes and Pharifees, 
piqued by the ſuperiority of his wiſdom, 
fought to lay hands on him; but they 
feared the people “. The fear of the 
people checked their violence for the pre- 
ſent, and ſuggeſted to them this method 
of, deceit, They firſt flatter, and then at- 
tempt to inveigle him in his talk, on pur- 

Luke xx. 19. 
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poſe to leſſen him in the popular eſteem; 
and alſo that they might deliver him in- 
to the power of the governor, The arti- 
fice was ridiculous, with reſpect to the 
perſon againſt whom it was employed; but, 
viewed as an engine of oppolition, it ren- 
ders their conduct baſe and diſhonourable, 

Tus treachery of the oppoſition is not 
more remarkable than its violence. By 
the joint operation of theſe, it at laſt be- 
came ſucceſsful, The enemies of Jeſus 
had made many attempts to take him by 
force. They ſent out officers to ſeize him. 
They often ſought to lay hands on him, 
but were always diſappointed. At laſt 
they avail themſelves of the treaſonable 
offer of Judas. Shall it be ſaid that theſe 
proceedings can give reputation to any 
cauſe ? Doth the character of Jeſus ſuffer 
in our opinion, becauſe he was thus op- 
poſed? Do we not rather feel our in- 
dignation riſing againſt his oppoſers ? If 
their cauſe had been capable of deriving 
ſupport from argument, we ſhould have 
ſeen them often making uſe of this wea- 
pon, Their having recourſe to ſuch un- 
fair methods of defence, forms an undiſ- 
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puted preſumption, that their cauſe was 
equally wicked and untenable. 


S-1& © T. IV. 


Circumſtances balancing the Oppoſition. 


From this account of the oppoſition gi- 
ven to Jeſus we ſee with what propriety 
it deſerves to be ranged among the memo- 
rable incidents in his hiſtory. The more 
narrowly it is looked into, its merit, if it 
has any, muſt decreaſe or vaniſh. From 
attending to the manners of the age, 
or rather of the chief actors in theſe 
ſcenes, we naturally expect oppoſition, 
The cauſes of oppoſition, when enqui- 
red into, are contemptible, and the con- 
duct of it is ſuch, as every perſon of ho- 
nour or virtue muſt utterly diſapprove 
of. The amount of the whole is a mat- 
ter eaſy to be determined. What 1s prin- 
cipally required, in forming our eſtimate, 
is a ſound underilanding, and a heart poſ- 
ſeſſed of virtuous ſenſibility. | 
Tu oppoſition is not a little weaken- 
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ed by the diſplay which 1s occaſionally 
given of the character of Jeſus. Afflic- 
tions are often ſtiled the touchſtone of 
virtue. Without adverſity there are ſome 
virtues which cannot be ſuppoſed to ex- 
iſt, and which at the ſame time muſt ex- 
iſt in the model of a perfect character. I 
ſhall not enumerate theſe virtues in the 
character of Jeſus, to the exertion of 
which the conduct of his enemics gave 
occaſion, But it deſerves our notice, that 
they increaſed in ſplendor, as the oppoſi- 
ſition itſelf increaſed, and even ſhone 
brighteſt in the darker ſcenes of his fuf- 
ferings. : 

Tu oppoſition to Jeſus is, in ſome mea- 
ſure, diſgraced by the ſignal calamities 
which befel his opponents, It has been 
frequently and juſtly obſerved, that na- 
tions uſually bear upon them the fruits 
of their virtues or vices in this world: 
they arc rewarded for their virtues, or 
puniſhed for their crimes. The hiſtory 
of the Jews during their judges and 
kings, illuſtrates the truth of this obſer- 
vation ; it alſo furniſhes us with a key 
for opening the meaning of theſe dread- 
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ful calamities which befel them, in the ſi- 
nal deſtruction of their city and nation. 

Wurd Jeſus was oppoſed by the Jews, 
he warned them of their danger, and as 
a prophet threatened them with ruin. 
This was doing no more than Moſes did, 
when predicting his appearance: Every 
« ſoul that will not hearken to that pro- 
« phet, the ſame ſhall be cut off from a- 
„ mong his people.” Their rejecting him 
was a national deed : The rulers, prieſts, 
and people united in it. When we there- 
fore behold them puniſhed as a nation, 
the concluſion is obvious, concerning the 
cauſe of their puniſhment : Jeſus unfolds 
this connection in the following pathetic 
lamentation over the miſerics of Jeruſa- 
lem: „The days ſhall come upon thee, 
« that thine enemies ſhall catt a trench a- 
bout thee, and compaſs thee round, and 
« keep thee in on every fide, and ſhall lay 
„ thee even with the ground, and thy 
„children within thee; and they ſhall 
* not leave in thee one ſtone upon an- 
« other, becauſe thou kneweſt not the 
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« time of thy viſitation.“ Let any one 
compare this prediction with the detail 
given by Joſephus of the miſeries in which 
the Jews were plunged, during the ſiege 
and ſacking of their city, Let him view 
the wretched remains of that once di- 
ſtinguiſhed people, not only ſcattered like 
exiles, but hated or deſpiſed by every na- 
tion on earth, and from the connection 
of theſe events with the oppoſition gi 
ven to Jeſus, he will diſcern a ſuperiority, 
in his cauſe, which, without ſuch an oppo- 
ſition, it could not have acquired. 

Is forming our judgment of the oppo- 
Gtion to him, it is neceflary that we take 
into account the extenſive plan of Provi- 
dence, which it was ſubſervient in accom- 
phiſhing. There is no miſtake more com- 
mon, than the judging raſhly of the pro- 
priety of a great plan, from viewing only 
one corner of it. The oppoſition to Jeſus, 
ſingly conſidered, preſents to the mind 
an extraordinary, perhaps a diſcouraging 
appearance. But, in fact, it was a mean 
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employed in forwarding a deſign, noble 
in its nature, and extenſive in its conſe- 
quences. By the oppoſition of the Jews 
their own ruin was ſealed ; but the door 
was alſo opened for the reception of the 
Gentiles. Jeſus foretold both theſe conſe- 
quences of the oppoſition, Hiſtory in- 
forms us with what punctualſty they fol- 
lowed : Therefore the kingdom of God 
« ſhall be taken from you, and given to a 
« nation bringing forth the fruits there- 
« of,” The oppolition and fall of the Jews 
did iflue in the ſalvation of the Gentiles, 
and the *« caſting of them away was the 
« reconciling of the world.“ This is the 
myſtery which the apoſtles of Jeſus cele- 
brate in terms full of rapture. They were 
dazzled with the majeſty of the ſubject, 
which is the reaſon why. their expreſſion 
often labours, and often gives us ſome 
pain in the unfolding. 

It alſo deſerves our notice, that the op- 
poſition, though powerful, was not u- 
niverſal. The rulers and prieſts in a bo- 
dy engaged early on one fide. Yet in 
that body we find ſome ſecret friends of 
the cauſe oppoſed ; and we are told of 
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many more, who, only from conſidera- 
tions of prudence or policy, did not avow 
their attachment. Nicodemus, who came 
to Jeſus by night, is a notable inſtance. 
There is not a circumſtance in his con- 
duct, but what is honourable for the cauſe 
he eſpouſed: He is diſtingurſhed not on- 
ly by the confeſſion which he made of 
the authority of his teacher, but by a 
cordial reſpect for his perſon, and by an 
attachment ſo ſtrong, as to oppoſe for a 
moment the rage of the adverſaries, 
« Have any of the rulers or Phariſees,” 
ſay they, * believed on him? Nicodemus 
« ſaith unto them, he that came to je- 
„ ſus by night; Doth our law judge any 
man before it hear him, and know what 
„he doth?” * To ſay that he was prompt- 
ed by a ſenſe of juſtice and honour, ra- 
ther than by attachment, is a ſuggeſtion 
ſo favourable to the cauſe, that it ought 
not to be impugned. But the inſtance is 


not ſingle: „Among the chief rulers ak 


* ſo many believed on him; but becauſe of 
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« the Phariſees, they did not confeſs him, 
«leſt they ſhould be put out of the ſyna- 
« gogne *. The inſtances of the Roman 
centurion, of the nobleman of Cana, of 
Jairus the ruler of the ſynagogue, whoſe 
applications to Jeſus were equally aſſection- 
ate and reſpectful; nay, the frequent tu. 
multuous acclamations of the multitudes, 
may be viewed as bulwarks providentially 
raiſed up to-oppoſe the madneſs of the 
age, and of the perſons who 2229 in 
the oppoſition to Jeſus. 

How Joſephus would have ſtood affect- 
ed to the cauſe, had he been the ſpectator 
of what he only relates, and ſuppoſing the 
following paſſage to be genuine, we can 
be at no loſs to conjecture: At this time 
lived Jeſus, a wiſe man, if it may be 
% Jawfut to call him a man, who perform- 
« ed various miracles, and taught thoſe 
« who were deſirous to learn the truth ; 
« and great numbers both of Greeks and 
* Gentiles followed him. This was Chriſt 
« who was accuſed by the princes of our 
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t nation? . His honourable mention 
of jeſus was in effect a diſapprobation of 
the conduct of his countrymen, and au- 
thoriſes us to range him among thoſe 
« who were not far from the kingdom of 
« God.” 

Wyrart has been obſerved. concerning 
the oppoſition to the perſon of Jeſus, 
may be applied to the ſubje& of oppo» 
ſing his religion. Serious perſons are much 
bur dened with the infidelity of the age, 
and do not without reaſon complain of it. 
But the ſubject of the complaint, if pro- 
perly examined, 1s neither ſo univerſal, 
nor ſo deep as they apprehend. Rational 
infidels are very few in number. Thought- 
leſſneſs and indifference characteriſe the 
age; and thoſe who think of religion at 
all, and at the ſame time who think of it 
to its diſadvantage, are commonly ſuper- 
fcial, or vain, or capricious perſons.. 
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07 the Brighter Scenes of his Life. 


R OM attending to the paſſages of the 
F life of jeſus, which we have had un- 
der our view, we ſec his whole appearance 
diſtinguiſhed by its humility: It may 
be, and has been, the fate of the beſt 
men to be in circumftances ſimilar to 
thoſe in- which he appeared; but they 
are not the moſt favourable for attract- 
ing, far leſs for ſecuring the attention 
of mankind. 

Tur the divine favour towards men 
is to be judged of by their external con- 
dition, has been always a popular miſtake; 
nor could the Jews eaſily avoid it, if we 
attend either to the fpirit, or to the ſanc- 
tions of their laws, This conſideration 
partly accounts for their difrefpectfut 
treatment of Jeſus Chriſt, notwithſtand- 
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ing of the ſlriking diſplays which, on ſome 
occaſions, he gave of the majeſty of his 
character. An oppoſition ſo ſplendid, by 
the numbers and characters of thoſe con- 
cerned in it, muſt have dazzled -the eyes 
of the crowd, and muſt have been matter 
of ſecret regret to the choſen diſciples, 
eſus ſupported the dignity of his pu- 
lic character by his miracles, which are 
an appeal both to the judgement and to 
the ſenſes. But there are occaſions on 
which the appeal was renewed ina manner 
ſtill more popular and explicit; I mean 
when he was transfigured on the mount; 
and when he rode in triumph into je- 
ruſalem; two appearances to which we 
find no parallel during the courſe of his 
miniſtry, | 


"BD Wok = 
Of his Transfiguration. 


T n1s appearance was peculiarly intended 
for the benefit of the apoſtles, in aid of the 
advantages which they already poſſeſſed by 
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the private converſation, or by the public 
diſcourſes and miracles of their maſter; 
An addreſs was made directly to the ſenſes, 
No more was neceflary than to keep the 
eyes open, in order to ſee the majeſty of 
the whole. The impreſſion made upon 
Peter, one of the ſpectators, was fo ſtrong 
and lively, that we fee him paſſing over 
all the other proofs of his maſter's divinity, 
and reſting upon this one *, Indeed, no 
expedient could have been deviſed, in fa- 
vour of the apoſtles, more fit for coun- 
terworking the effects of the oppoſition, 
or for arming them againſt the offence of 
the croſs, The propriety of the appear- 
ance, for accompliſhing theſe ends, 1s very 
obſervable in every particular. 

Trex firſt circumſtance preſenting itſelf 
is that of the time; juſt ſix or eight days 
after Jeſus had given the apoſtles notice 
of his approaching death, heightened with 
every circumſtance of ignominy. How 
much they were mortified with the diſco- 
very, we may eaſily collect from the of- 


2 pet. i. 16. 
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fence and ſurprize of Peter on that orca - 
ſion. The appearance therefore was ex- 
tremely ſeaſonable, at a time when the 
impreflions made by the important dilco- 
very were freſh in their minds; after they 
had got ſome time for reflexion, and be- 
fore their reflexions could drive them in- 
to deſpair. | 
Tu choice of the perſons who were 
admitted to witneſs the tranſaction, is a 
circumſtance claiming our notice. From 
its importance, we would naturally ex- 
pect to have found all the apoſtles preſent : 
But all of them perhaps were not qua- 
liked to behave properly on ſo important 
an occaſion, Jeſus obſerved the ſame 
plan of conduct after his reſurrection. He 
was firſt ſeen by Peter, then by the two 
brethren travelling to Emmans, then by 
the twelve. The ſelection made on the 
preſent occaſion is ſuch as we would ex- 
pet, Peter, James, and John, were di- 
ſtinguiſhed on all occaſions by the inti- 
macy of their maſter, and one of them by 
his friendſhip. In their public charactec 
they were alſo diſtinguiſhed, One of 
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them was honoured with the keys of his 
kingdom, another with the firſt crown of 
martyrdom in his cauſe, and another with 
the ſight of its ſucceſsful eſtabliſhment in 
the world. The teſtimony of theſe re- 
ſpectable perſons ſerves to fix the credi- 
bility of this memorable event, and the 
neceſſity of fixing it was the greater, ag 
the event was private and miraculous, 

IEsvs was transfigured on a high moun- 
tain, This is a circumſtance which per- 
haps ſome may think too trifling to de- 
ſerve any notice. 1 ſhall only obſerve that 
ſublime objects in the natural world are 
found to afliſt the ſoul in forming ſub- 
lime conceptions. The choice of the ſcene 
of this ſplendid tranſaction was therefore 
the fitteſt to prepare the minds of the a- 
poſtles for what was to follow, If, as 
ſome have ingemiouſty conjectured, this 
was the ſame mountain where God ap- 
peared to Moſes, and gave him his inſtruc- 
tions, it is alſo a circumſtance which ren- 
ders the whole more illuſtrious. 

THE majeſty of Jeſus, in this tranſac- 


e Matth, xvi 19, An expreſſion illuſtrated by 
the events recorded in the firſt ten chapters of the 
Ads of the Apoſtles. 
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tion, is ſtrongly conveyed by the out- 
ward form in which he appeared: 


« His face did ſhine like the ſun, 
« and his raiment was white as the light.” 


Such viſible repreſentations of the divini- 
ty were familiar to the Jews. Their an- 
ceſtors had beheld him in the pillar of 
cloud and fire, and in ſimilar forms, all of 
them magnificent. Jeſus had appeared in 
the world in great humility, without ſhow 
or comelineſs, or any other external at- 
traction. Here the ſcene in a moment was 
changed, the veil of his humility pulled 
off, and the majeſty of his perſon diſplay» 
ed in its real luſtre, 

On this occaſion, « there appeared Mo- 
* ſes and Elias talking with him *; both 
of them illuſtrious perſons in their age; 
both types of the Meſſiah; one a lawgi- 
ver, another a reſtorer of the law; both 
highly favoured of God, and, by their coun- 
trymen, held in the higheſt veneration. 
The preſence of two ſuch perſons, 


* Matth, xvii, 3. 
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was well adapted to the prejudices of 
the diſciples, and to the deſign of the 
appearance, Jeſus appears in glory, ac- 
companied by the head of the law, and 
the head of the prophets: An indication 
not only of great dignity of character, but 
alſo of a perfect harmony between the diſ- 
penſations of the law and the goſpel. If 
we take alſo into account the glory of the 
attendants on this occaſion, a circumſtance 
which we naturally expect, and which one 
hiſtorian relates, the whole fcene muſt 
have been exceedingly ſplendid, grateful 
to the ſpectators in the higheſt degree, and 
fitted to inſpire the higheſt ſentiments 
of reverence for the perſon and doc- 
trines of their lowly, deſpiſed, and perſc- 
cuted maſter*,, | 


® Jeſus, in the courſe of his miniſtry, unfolded 
the dignity of his character, and the glory of his 
ſecond appearance as the judge of mankind. He 
taught, that he would riſe again; that there 
would be a general reſurreRion at the end of the 
world; and that then good men ſhould be glorified 
together with him. By the preſent appearance, 
theſe peculiar doctrines of his religion were exhibi- 
ted in a ſtriking light · 
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Jesus and his attendants converſed to- 
gether. © They ſpake to him of his de- 
« ceaſe, which he was to accompliſh at Je- 
« ruſalem *:“ A ſubject mortifying to the 
apoſtles on all occaſions, and in their ap- 
prehenſion incompatible with his charac- 
ter. From his knowledge of their weak- 
neſs, and on purpoſe to prepare them for 
that trying event, he had begun, a few days 
before this, to deſcribe it to them, with 
every circumſtance which could either fix 
its certainty, or paintitsignominy#®, They 
were irritated with the unpleaſant ſubject, 
and either did not, or could not believe 
it to be poſſible. They could think with 
pleaſure of nothing but the glories of a 
temporal kingdom. Jeſus provides an ex- 
pedient to enlighten their minds, and to 
remove, or to leſſen the "Ix given 


them, Every perſon has hdfrd of the ſoft 
ſeaſons of addreſs, and with what advan- 


Luke ix 3t. 
+ Matth: xvi. 21. 
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tage they may be employed . Now, 
what ſeaſon could be Mer for renewing 
the ſubject of his ſuffering, and if poſſible 
tor rendering it agreeable to the diſciples, 
than when their minds were elevated by 
the iplendour of the preſent appearance, 
and by the diſtinguiſhed glory of their 
maſter? From whoſe mouths could the 
ſubject appear more ſupportable or reſpec- 
table, than from the mouths of -Moſes and 
Elias, whoſe memory was dear to them, 
and whoſe words they had ever regarded 
as the oracles of heaven? The appearance 
of two ſuch illuſtrious perſonages, diſcour- 
{ling with Jeſus on the ſubject of his death, 
muſt have heightened its credibility in the 
eye of the apoſtles, which was of import- 
ance, as they were ſo unwilling to believe it. 


But this converſation ſerved the higher 
purpoſe of ſhowing, that the death of Je. 
fus was, in itſell, a great object, great in the 
* It has been obſerved, that Jeſus never ſpake 
to the diſciples of his death, except before or after 
a miracle. The miracle operated as an antidote to 
the melancholy which the ſubject muſt have produ- 
ced. 
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counſels of heaven, and in the plan of pro- 
vidence for the happineſs of mankind ; a 
circumſtance which reflects luſtre on this 
dark ſcene, and gives an elevation to its 
abaſement and ignominy *. Perhaps the 


impreſſions might be tranſient: But they 
were real; and that is enough to the pre- 
ſent purpoſe. Formerly Peter had rebu- 
ked his maſter, when he told hiin of his 


ſufferings: In how different language doth 
he now accoſt him? Lord, it is good for 


* In this elevated light, Peter, one of the wit- 
neſſes of the preſent interview, exhibits the death 
of his maſter: Him, being delivered by the de- 
* terminate counſel and fore-knowtedge of God, 
* ye have taken, and by wicked hands have cruci- 
* fied and ſtain,” Acts ii. 22. 

Two celebrated critics, Grotius and Lightfoot, 
favour the conjeure, that, by the eg of je- 
fus Chriſt, “ his deceaſe, or departure, there is an 
alluſion to the triumphant departure of the Iſra- 
elites out of Rgypt ; that as, from the departure of 
the latter, their liberty did commence, fo the death 
of Jeſus was the concluſion of his ſufferings, and . 
an inlet to glory. Suppofing this conjedlure to be 
well founded, it ſhows that the converſation was 
conducted with the moſt delicate attention to the 
comfort of the diſciples. 
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us to be here; if thou wilt, let us make 
here three tabernacles; one for thee, and 
© one for Moſes, and one for Elias &.“ One 
of the hiſtorians indeed obſerves, „that 
« Petet knew not what he ſaid ;” yet, let 


his aſtoniſhment be ſuppoſed ever ſo great, 
it is eaſy to ſee that the impreſſions made 
by the mention of his maſter's death were 
ſuch as he had never before experienced. 
Tux ſhortneſs of the interview betwixt 
Jeſus and his heavenly attendants, the 
manner in which it was broken off, at the 
very inſtant when Peter expreſſed his wiſh 
of its continuance, and the concluſion of 
the interview, have a livelineſs and energy 
in them which could not fail of producing 
deep impreſſions on the minds of the diſci- 
ples: A cloud overſhadowed them, and 
« 2 voice came from the cloud, This is 
my beloved Son in whom I am well plea- 
« ſed *:” A teſtimony given to Jeſus at 
his baptiſm, and now repeated in preſence 
of three apoſtles, to impreſs them with the 
dignity of his character, and to arm them 
2gainſt the offence of the croſs! This was 


Luke ix. 33. + Math. xvii 5. 
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the light in which Peter conſtructed the 
teſtimony, and the whole of the appear- 
ance, long after it happened. In this light 
he held it out to the world: “ For he re- 
* ceived, from God the Father, honour and 
„glory, when there came ſuch a voice ta 
him from the excellent glory; and this 
voice, which came from heaven, we heard, 
and we were with him in the holy 
mount &.“ 

Ir may be obſerved, that this whole ap- 
pearance expreſles the grace, as well as the 
majeſty of Jeſus, and preſents us with a 


fine contraſt to the Old Teſtament diſpen- 
lation. There we behold a mountain 


burning with fire, with darkneſs, lighten- 
ing, and tempeſt. Here the objects are grand, 
but mild, pleaſant and ſerene f. There, 
the voice inſpired ſuch horror, that they 
who heard it, entreated God, that he 
would ſpeak no more. Here, we ſee the 
promiſe, which was then made, alſo ful- 
filled: A prophet raiſed up from among 
* themſelves,” one, ſo amiable, and ſo ma- 


pet. i. 17. + Lux blanda, et comitas paternæ 
- vocis, Grotius in loc. 
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jeſtic, as to inſpire at once reverence and 
e. , 

THERE is one circumſtance in the rela- 
tion of the event demanding our atten- 
tion, and contributing to promote the 
purpoſe of it: I mean the diſtinguiſhing 
preference which was given to Jeſus a- 
bove his illuſtrious attendants. Moſes and 
Elias were the partners of his glory on this 
occaſion. The ſight of them was, beyond 
all doubt, highly pleaſing to the diſciples, 
Perhaps, they felt an attachment incom- 
patible with the reſpect due to their ma- 
ſer: Perhaps, the overſhadowing of the 
cloud might imply a diſapprobation of 
their conduct. But we are certainly 
informed, that, aſſoon as the cloud 
was diſpelled, „they ſaw no man fave 
« Jeſus only.” From the former all at- 
tention was drawn off: Towards him 
ſolely it was directed. We may ſuppoſe 
the diſciples to have been for ſome time 
in ſuſpenſe, dazzled with the variety and 
ſplendour of the objects: But now, the 
competicion was fairly decided. Nor was 
the deciſion referred to their own partial 


concluſions : It was decided by the voice 
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from heaven: This is my beloved Son, 
« hear ye him.“ 

TRE diſciples in the iſſue were over- 
powered by the majeſty of the appear- 
ance*, Their maſter, though indulgent to 
them on all occaſions, did not think fit 
to unravel the deſign of it. Perhaps they 
were incapable at preſent of receiving 
more light than what the appearance af- 
forded : Nor did he require them to 
publiſh it immediately to others. On 
the contrary, he charges them to tell no 
man „the viſion till he was riſen from 
* the dead+;” a charge which in every 
view muſt appear highly proper. 

Vol. II. T 


* Matth. xvii. 9- 

+ It is unneceſſary to account for the fear which 
ſeized the diſciples on the preſent occaſion, or to apo- 
logize for their conduct: In this manner the pro. 


phet Daniel was affected by a heavenly viſion: Thus 
the Roman ſoldiers were affected by the miraculous 


reſurrection of Jeſus; concerning whom we can have 
no ſuſpicion either of enthuſiaſm or partiality : In all 
theſe, particularly in the preſent inſtance, the agi- 
tation of the ſpectators was only the conſequence 
of what they ſaw and heard: Two hiltorians agres 
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Ir doth not derogate from the credibili- 
ty of this incident in the hiſtory of Jeſus, 
or of other ſimilar incidents, that the full 
diſcloſing of them did not, perhaps could 
not, take place till after his reſurrection, 
We are told both of ſayings and actions 
of Jeſus, which the diſciples remembered, 
and knew the meaning of, after he roſc 
again, The transfiguration was ſo com- 
plex and diverſified, that we have no 
ſcruple of reducing it to that claſs. Till 
the diſciples ſhould be fully ſatisſied in 
their own minds of its meaning, the ſub- 
ject could derive no advantage from their 
talking of it in a public manner. 

TIII Jeſus roſe again, it was not proper 
that they ſhould mention it to others. 
The reſurrection was an event, by its 
grandeur and notoriety, calculated to give 
a credibility to one, 10 extraordinary i in its 
kind, and the ſcene of which was private. 
Before that public event, the world might 


in relating, that it was not till after the overſhadow- 
ing of the cloud, and the uttering of the heaveoly 
voice, that the diſciples tell on their faces, and were 
ſore afraid, 
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have regarded this private one as a 
pious fraud, and have attempted to ſub- 
vert its credibility. By the conduct to 
which the diſciples were directed, the be- 
lief of men was eſtabliſhed in a proper train; 
every fact of leſs notoriety than the re- 
ſurrection, or leſs capable of public proof, 
reſting upon this as the foundation. | he 
love of communication is a ſtrong prin- 
ciple in our nature, eſpecially if the ſub- 
ject, which fills the mind, partake of the 
marvellous, On this account alſo, the 
charge of ſecrecy given to the diſciples 
was highly proper; and accordingly we 
are told, that it was obſerved by them 
with the ſtricteſt fidelity: I hey kept it 
« cloſe, and told no man in thoſe days 
«any of thoſe things which they had 
« ſeen *,” 

Wär were their immediate ſentiments 
concerning this tranſaction, we may collect, 
at leaſt may conjecture, from the queſtion 
which they put to their maſter about Elias ; 
* Why then ſay the Scribes that Elias 
* muſt firſt come? f Ut appears that 
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they looked on this whole ſcene of the 
mount, as an exhibition of the Meſſiah's 
glory. They believed, and had confeſſed 
their maſter to be the Meſſiah. Their aſſu- 
rance increaſes on ſeeing him in the com- 
pany of Moſes and Elias. The impreſſion 
made by the diſcourſe about his ſufferings 
ſeems to have been weak : The ideas of 
his glory accorded more with their pre- 
judices. Jeſus ſpake of his riſing from 
the dead. It ſeems they had great per- 
plexity about the nature of this event. 
They connected it beyond all doubt with 
their ideas of the Meſſiah's kingdom, 
They had been taught; that Elias was firſt 
to come, and to reſtore all things. Here 
a doubt ariſes about the accompliſhment 
of their hopes by the Meſhah. Elias had 
not yet come, They had only ſeen him 
in the mount, and only for a moment ; 
yet this riſing again, this reſtoration of 
their hopes, ſeemed to be ſpoken of as an 
event which was at no great diſtance. 
Jesus kindly reſolves their doubt, and 
directs them a-new ro the unpleaſant, 
but uſeful ſubje of his ſufferings, I took 
notice in its place of the accompliſhment 
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of the promiſe reſpecting Elias, in the ap- 
pearance, character, and miniſtry of John 
the Baptiſt. As by his office he was the har- 
binger, ſo by his reception in the world 
he was a type, of the Meſſiah. In the hi- 
ſtory of the one, they might clearly read 
that of the other. John “they knew not, 
« but did unto him whatſoever they liſt- 
„ed: Likewiſe ſhall alſo the Son of man 
« ſuffer of them *.“ Through the whole 
interview we ſee this diſagreeable ſubject 
ſopported with dignity, and at the fame 
time with a perfect accommodation to 
the prejudices of the perſons for whoſe 
benefit it was intended. 


Of his triumphant Entry into Feruſalem, 


We have no difficulty in ranging this 
amongſt the bright ſcenes of the life of 
Jeſus; or in aſſerting that he intended to 
give by it a diſplay of his dignity, When 


* Matth. xvii. 12. 
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we ſee him reſpectfully accoſted by the 
great, or warming with an enthuſiaſm 
the minds of the multitude, we aſcribe the 
effect to the charm of perſonal character, 
or to the irreſiſtible force of his miracles 
and doctrine. Here we ſee him forming 
a plan, and purpoſely employing means 
for its accompliſhment, 

Tn transfiguration of Jeſus was a pri- 
vate incident: None, except three perſons, 
could derive any immediate advantage 
from it; and the advantage was imper- 
fect. The preſent tranſaction was public; 
witneſſed by all, and deſigned for univer- 
ſal and immediate inſtruction. Both of 
them agree in this, that no profound 
reaſoning was neceſſary, in order to un- 
derſtand their meaning: They addreſſ- 
ed themſelves, not ſo much to the reaſon, 
as to the ſenſes of men: They exhibited 
the majeſty of Jeſus, in his public charac- 
ter, on purpoſe to counterbalance the 
humility of his appearance, the ſplen- 
dour of the oppoſition againſt him, and 
the ignominy of his approaching death. 
They, who now beheld his humble tri» 
umph, had witneſſed the oppoſition: many 


E 


of them had promoted it, and all might 
have derived from what they ſaw very 
important inſtruction. 

Ix this light the ſeaſon of the tranſac- 
tion ſeems to have been highly proper : Je- 
ſus givesa public diſplay of character, in the 
concluſion of his life ; after experiencing 
the blind admiracion: of the crowd, and 


the oppoſition of their leaders, on pur- 


poſe to mortify the one, and to give a. 


Juſter direction to the other *. 


* A learned critic on the ſcriptures has oberved, 
„ that the day on which Jeſus made his entry into 
« Jeruſalem was preciſely the fifth day before the 
% feaſt of the paſſover, the ſame day on which the 
« paſchal lamb was taken out for ſacrifice,” He 
obſerves, *« that there is a fine correſpondence on 
« this account betwixt the type and the antitype, 
„ who on the ſame day, as it were, preſented him- 
« ſelf lor ſacrifice “ Perhaps this may be thought 
by ſome an aiming at a rabbinical conceit. But the 
near approach of the paſſover was a circumſtance of 
conſiderable moment, in contiibuting to give a 
luſtre to this tranſaction, by the crowds who reſort - 
ed to it, not only from the land of Judea, but from 
all the Jewiſh diſperſions g. 


+ Tightfoot on this paſſage, 
j John xu. 19. 20. 
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Ir is more important to obſerve the 
ſcene choſen for this tranſaction, the gates 
of the city Jeruſalem. The tranſaction was 
of ſuch a nature, that it muſt neceſſarily 
have been public, and in no place could it 
be conducted with greater probability of 
ſucceſs, Jeſus meant to exhibit the majeſty 
of his character before friends and ene- 
mies, in order to fix the credibility of the 
facts, and to give them their higheſt de- 
gree of luſtre. The multitude had followed 
him into the deſart, and would have 
made him a king : We admire the digni- 
ty of his conduct on that occaſion, He 
was deaf to their importunities, and 
ſought out a retreat. He intended to 
give a diſplay of his kingly character: 
But the deſart was not the fitteſt place; 
nor were the blindly attached multi- 
tudes the proper witneſſes of ſuch a diſ- 
play, nor the perſons who ſtood moſt in 
- need of it. With great propriety it was 
reſerved for the city Jeruſalem, diſtin- 
guiſned by its oppoſition to Jeſus, and 
where he was ſoon to ſuffer an ignomi- 
nious death. 
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As to the tranſaction itſelf, one pre- 
vious remark cannot be avoided : I mean 
its accommodation to the prejudices - of 
the perſons for whoſe comfort or con- 
viction it was deſigned. All had joined 
in expecting a triumphant Meſſiah, a fon 
of David, who ſhould fit on his throne. 
The external appearance of Jeſus had not 
hitherto correſponded with their deluſive 
proſpects. In conſequence of this, his pre- 
tenſions to be the Meſſiah were called in 
queſtion by ſome: They were deſpiſed 
and ridiculed by others. The admiring 
crowds were often fluctuating, and even 
the diſciples were not ſo fixed as to be 
out of the reach of danger. Here then 
was an exhibition well adapted in many 
reſpects, for eſtabliſhing them in their 
opinion of the dignity, or rather the roy- 
alty of his character, and peculiarly de- 
ſcriptive of the Meſſiah, who ſhould come 
in the name of the Lord to ſave them. 
Let us now attend to the memorable cir- 
cumſtances of this tranſaction. 

Tas firſt obje& preſented to our view, 
is the figure of Jeſus, making his entry 
into Jeruſalem, mounted on an aſs, Ma- 
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ny ordinary readers wiil be at a lofs to 
conceive, how this appearaice is recou— 
cileable with the ideas of Gightty or royals 
ty of character. Perhaps it may ſtrike them 
as an indication only of abaſement and 
humility. Nor is it ſurpriſing, that perſons 


who have been ingenious and induſtrious 


in vilifying the lite of Jeſus, ſhould reſt 
upon this as a fit topic of ridicule ; or 


that others who are as unacquainted with 


ancient manners, as they are wedded to 
modern ones, ſhould betray, on ſuch oc- 
caſions, their partiality and folly, An e- 
minent divine has already ſhown *, with 
great force of argument, from the Jewiſh 
hittorians and prophets, that the figure of 
Jeſus riding on an aſs was not only not 
contemptiile in any degree, but ſtrongly 
deſcriptive of his character, as the king of 
Ifrael, He obterves, that the Iſraelites, by 
their law, were forbid the uſe of horſes, 
and that this ſtatute was complied with 
for a long courſe of time; during which, 
neither for the purpoies of war, nor of 
ſtate, were theie animals ever employed. 


* Sberlock's diſſertatiods on Zech. ix. 9. 


LE 

On occaſions of the greateſt ſolemnity, we 
find the judges and kings of Iſrael riding 
upon ates, We ſee Abſalom, when aſpi- 
ring to the crown, and in the day of bat- 
tle. riding on a mule, the colt of an aſs; 
and Solomon, on the day of his acceſſion, 
riding through ſeruſalem on the King's 
mule, amidit the joyful acclamations of 
the people &. In many reſpects this illu- 
ſtrious prince was a type of the Meſſiah. 
The Jews had always looked upon him to 
be ſo. In the appearance of Jeſus upon 
this occaſion, the reſemblance was ſo very 
ſtriking, that the multitude could not a- 
void obſerving it: Accordingly they ſaluted 
him as the Son of David, the king of Iſ- 
rael, that came in the name of the Lord. 

This tranſaction is dignified by the par- 
ticular deſcription given of it, long before 
its accompliſhment, and in terms ſo clear 
and expreſſive, as if the prophet himſelf 
had been a real ſpectator: Warmed with 
the proſpect, he breaks out into an excla- 
mation. glowing with the majeſty of the 
perſon deſcribed : © Rejoice greatly, O 


* it may be obſerved that the aſs in Faſtern 
countries is a large and beautiful animal, 
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daughter of Zion: Shout, O daughter 
* of J-ruſalem Behold thy king cometh 
« unto thee, He is juſt, and having ſal- 
vation, lowly, and riding upon an aſs, 
and upon a colt, the foal of an aſs &.“ 
We haveinconteftable evidence, from the 
hiſtory of the preſent tranſaction, that this 
prophecy was conſidered as having recei- 
ved its full accompliſhment in the appear- 
ance of feſus. Beſides, it will be made 


evident in its proper place, that ſome of 
the moſt material circumſtances are of 
ſuch a nature, that no human wiſdom 
could be concerned in bringing them a- 
bout, In the mean time, the following 
particulars in the prophecy are clear and 
determined: Firſt, That the prophet is 
deſcribing a king or prince, the very cha- 
racter in which the Jews expected their 
Meſſiah. Secondly, The pecuhar relation of 
that perſon to them, © thy king cometh 
to thee,” Thirdly, The diſtinguiſhing 
features of his character and government: 
«He is juſt, and having ſalvation.” Fourthly, 
His external appearance,“ lowly,” to cor- 


„Zech. ix. 9, 
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rect their notions of a temporal Meſſiah: 
Anl, laſtly, As a mark of diſtinction from 
all other kings, eaſy to be apprehended, 
„Riding on an als, even a colt, the foal 
* of an aſs.” In ſhort, a king not only 
ſuperior to their kings who lived neareſt 
the age of the prophet, but to thoſe of 
the higheſt antiquity and renown in their 
nation. 

IT deſerves to be noticed, that the Jews, 
at the time of this prophecy being uttered, 
had no king of their own : They had loſt 
their independency, and were under the 
yoke of the Perſian kings; a fet of prin- 
ces diſtinguiſhed by the tyranny of their 
government; they were groaning under 
that yoke, and expecting a deliverer. We 
have already obſerved that the figure of 
Jeſus, as deſcribed by the hiſtorian, would 
naturally excite in the ſpectators the ideas 
fuggeſted by the prophet, For ſeveral | 
hundred years they had been without a 
king, They were daily expecting one, 
and daily praying for his appearance, In 
conſequence of this, as ſoon as Jeſus ap- 
peared, in the manner already deſcribed, 
the road was ſtrewed with branches, and 
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with the garments of th- multitude. Theſe 
expreſſions of reſpect, joined to their repeat» 
ed acclamations are circumſtances which 
beſpeak majeſty on one fide, and the molt 


affectionate loyalty on the other *. 
Ix deſerves peculiar notice, that the ac- 


clamations of the multitude are ſo cir- 


cumſtanced, as to reflect no diſcredit on 
the preſent appearance. Perhaps it may 
be alledged, and in ſome cafes with truth, 
that little regard is to be ſhown to the 

opinions of the vulgar, as they are often 
HI founded, and almoſt always fluctuating, 
Allowing this to be true, yet it is no ma- 
xim of good ſenſe, invariably to deſpiſe 
them. I he ſame perſon who, upon one oc- 
caſion, expreſſes his contempt of the profane 
rabble, on another, acknowledges that they 
« ſometimes are in the right f.“ In the 
preſent caſe, on the ſide of the multitude, 


After Jehn had been anointed king of Iſrael, 
he received the homage of his new ſubjects, by an 
act intirely ſimilar. It was cuſtomary among the 
Eaſtern nations to teſtify, in this manner, reſpect 
for their fovereigns; as, in our own times it is 
dope, on great occaſions, by adorning with carpets 
and tapeſtry the ſtreets through which they paſs, 

f Horace, 
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we ſee good ſenſe, clearneſs, and temper : 
On the fide of the leaders, prejudice, j jea- 
louſy, and confuſion, 

To derogate from the merit of the po- 
pular acclamations, perhaps it may be al- 
leged, that the multitudes were wrought 
upon by the charm of novelty. The great 
teaſt ot the paſſover was at hand. Jeruſa- 
lem at this time was crowded with ſftran- 
gers: One hiſtorian tells us, that many 
Greeks'had come up to the feaſt * from the 
country of Greece, or from the provinces 
where that language was ſpoken, All 
this is true; but there is one fact which 
is the hinge of the whole. The acclama- 
tions were begun, not by the crowd 
of ſtrangers, but by the multitude of the 
diſciples, © for all the mighty works which 
« they had ſeen .“ This reaſon of their 
conduct is aſſigned, on purpoſe to ſhow, 
that they were neither caught with the 
novelty, nor dazzled with the ſplendour 
of the ſcene, but overcome by the evi- 
dence of their ſenſes, and by the ſober 
judgment of their minds. The ſtrangers 


John zii. 20, 7 Luke ix, 37. 
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again who had come up to the feaſt, on 
hearing that Jeſus was coming into the 
city. went out to meet him, made a part 
of his retinue, and joined in the acclama- 
tions; but it was no popular frenzy that 
led them: „For this cauſe alſo the peo · 
ple met him, for that they heard of the 
miracle of calling Lazarus from the 
« grave *,” 

As to any previous concert among the 
multirude, there is not the {lighteſt veſtige 
of it to be traced. Perhaps the perſons 
who appeared on this occaſion, doing ho- 
nour to Jeſus, had joined in the propoſal of 
making him a king. Perhaps they might 
be different perſons, But allowing them 
to have been the ſame, we can trace no 
connexion betwixt theſe events. They 
were removed from one another, by a 
conſiderable diſtance both of time and 
place: It does not appear, after the rejee- 
tion of the firſt propoſal, that it was ever 
renewed : Not to mention that the two 


events are in no reſpect comparable in 
dignity. 


John xii, 17. 18. 
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Pzxnars it may be alledged, that the 
acclamations of the multitude were rio- 
tous and tumultuary, Let us attend t6 
the manner in which they are expreſſed. 
It is allowed, that the hiſtorians differ 
from one another, in relating the language 
of the multitude: + Hoſanna to the ſon 
« of D vid. Bleſſed is he that cometh in 
« the name of the Lord. Hoſannah in the 
« higheſt.” This is the account which 
one hiſtorian gives of the manner. Ano- 
ther makes this alteration or addition: 
« Blefled be the kingdom of our father 
« David, that cometh in the name of the 
« Lord.” Another; “ Bleſſed be the King 
e that cometh in the name of the Lord,” 
And a fourth: « Blefſed is the King of If- 
« rael that cometh in the name of the 
„Lord.“ But though they differ from 
one Another in ſome trivial circumſtances, 
we have no reaſon to ſay, that their ac- 
counts are contradictory, or that they 
differ from the truth. The occaſion ſeems 
to require ſome diverſity. In the tranſ- 
port of } joy, with which at any time 2 
multitude is agitated, their language is 
ſwelled, broken, and disjointed: Hence 
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2 regular and accurate deſcription, ſo far 
from having merit, would be unnatural 
and improbable. This diverſity in the 
narrations of the ſacred hiſtorians would 
deſerve to be made a ſubject by itſelf. But 
it was proper to mention it on this occa- 
ſion, in order to prevent a plauſible, tho? 
groundleis objection againſt the teſtimony 
given to Jeſus, as if neither the multitudes 
nor the hiſtorians ſeemed to know what 
they were doing, particularly that the lat- 
ter could not agree in their account of 
the tranſaction, 

Wii reſpect to the multitude, their 
ſentiments are clear on the following par- 
ticulars. Firſt, That Jeſus was the ſon of 
David. Secondly, That he was a king, or 
royal perſon. Wirdly, That he was a king 
by divine ordination. Fourthly, That he 
came on purpoſe to ſave them. Laſtly, 
We have their wiſhes or prayers, that the 
ends of his coming might be accompliſh- 
ed. I ſhall not pretend to ſay, that their 
ideas on theſe particulars were clear and 
determined. There was doubtleſs a great 
mixture of that weakneſs in judgment, 
which ſo often appeared in the choſen 
diſciples, But the general idea was quite 
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unexceptionable; and their ſentiments are 
rendered explicite, by that actual homage 


which they did to Jetus as the king of 
Iſrael, who was now come in the name of 


the Lord to ſave them &. 


Turk is a majeſty in the Hebrew language, 
which loſes by any iraaflation, Againſt this 1ncon 
venience, the ſacred hiſtorians are always on their 
guard when writing on ſubjz&s where dignity ot lan- 
guage ſeems to be neceſſary. Any perlon moderately 
acquainted with that nervous language, in its con ju- 

ated forms, will eaſily iee with what propriety the 
original word Hoſanna is retained in this paſſage : 
Eſpecially if it be alſo true, what learned men have 
advanced, that the expreſſion was cultomary, on 
ſome of the Jewiſh feſtivities, which that people con- 
nected with the coming of the Meſſiah t. In tvp- 
port of this aſſertion it may be oblerved, that the 
following devotions have all the appearance of be- 
ing compoſed tor ſome of theſeFeltivities, and at the 
lame time of looking forward, with a prophetic eye, 
to the circumſtances of this event. The ſtone 
„ which the builders rejected, the ſame is become 


* the head of the corner. This is the Lord's doing, 
* andis marvellous in our eyes, This is the day 


that the Lord hath made, We will rejoice, and 
* be glad in it. Save now, | beſeech thee, O Lord. 
O Lord, I beſeech thee, ſend now proſperity, Blefſ- 
* ed be he that cometh in the name ef the Lord,” 


T Grot. Lighttoot, Þþ Plal, cxviii 22, 
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Tux impreſſion made by this event on 
the enemies of Jeſus, is a circumſtance 
which dignifies it very conſiderably, If it 
had appeared to the ſpectators mean, 
improper, or ridiculous in any reſpect, it 
would neither have eſcaped the edge of 


cenſure, nor could the cenſure have lain 
in confinement, But, when we behold 


the city Jeruſalem moved, and, in ſome 
meaſure, alarmed with his approach *; 
when we lee the Phariſees, his watchful 
enemies, compelled to ſtand on their de- 
fence, diſh:ient of themſelves, jealous of 
his growing influence, can we allow our- 
ſelves to think meanly of the appearance, 
or of the perſon, whoſe figure in it is the 
moſt conſiderable? Can we, conſiſtently 
with common ſenſe, aſcribe effects ſo great 
to any trivial cauſe? Shall we ſee the 
rage of enemies, fiercer than ſtorms, in a 
moment ſuſpended, and ſheltering itſelf 
behind that pitiful reſource, « Maſter, re- 
« buke thy diſciples ;” and ſhall we a- 
ſcribe this change to frenzy, caprice, or 
chance? Or muſt we not rather aſcribe 
it to the preſence of him, who 1s deſcri- 
bed in the following majeſtic character, 


Matth. xxl 10. 
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conſuming “ his enemies with his mouth, 
« and deſtroying them with the brightneſs 
« of his coming.“ 

IT is now time to obſerve the peculiar 
aſpect of this event on the choſen diſ- 
ciples of Jeſus. And here a beautiful con- 
nexion of incidents opens to our view, 
We ſee him taking proper meaſures, that 
the preſent diſplay of majeſty ſhould not 
loſe its aim with them, howeverit might fail 
of it with others. We fee this accompliſhed 
with a dignity which aſtoniſhes, and with 
a condeſcenſion which charms. The fur- 
niture of his triumph was not ſo ſplen- 
did, as to render any great preparation, 
or extraordinary expedient abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. But he choſe to have recourſe 
to one, for their ſake, to prepare them for 
what was to follow, aud enable them to 
behave with calmneſs and dignity. What 
ideas of his character the following in- 
ſtructions had a tendency to inſpire, is 
cafily conceivable: « Go ye to the village o- 
ver againſt you,” ſays Jeſus to the meſſen- 
gers, “ in which at your entering you will 
„find a colt tied, whereon yet never man 
ſat: looſe him, and bring him hither, 
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« And if any man aſk you, Why do ye 
*loote him? thus ſhall you ſay unto him, 
« Becauſe the Lord hath need of him. And 
they that were ſent, went their way, and 
found even as he had ſaid unto them. 
* And as they were looſing the colt, the 
ners thereof ſaid unto them, Why 
« looſe ye the colt? And they ſaid, 
„The Lord hath need of him; and they 
brought him to Jeſus *-? It is not ſay- 
ing enough, that Jeſus meant to give a 
ſample of his character as a prophet. * 
Theſe particulars ſtrongly expreſs the di- 
vine quality of piercing into, and ſecretly 
ſwaying the hearts of men. If we ſhall 
ſuppoſe that they alſo expreſs an aſſertion 
of the right of property, in what was mo- 
deſtly requeſted; then the diſciples had 
enough, to fill their mind with the moſt 
lofty conceptions of their maſter's digni- 
ty, and to prepare them for the brighter 
and more public diiplay of it, which was 
immediately to follow. 

Ir may be obſerved, that this prepara- 
tory ſcene, though of a private nature, 


® Luke xix, 30, 35. 
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has the greater merit, that though pri- 
vately laid, there cannot be the leaſt ſu- 
ſpicion of concert betwixt the perſons 
concerned; I Mean betwixt the owner of 
the colt, and the meſſengers ſent to bring 
it. In ſuch circumſtances an impoſition 
muſt have been eaſily traced” Jefus and his 
apoſtles had been abſent for a long time 
from Jcruſalera. Their intimacies lay elſe- 
where. The torrent of that city. and of its 
neighbourhood, ran viclently againſt him. 
The idea of property is one of che ſtrong- 
eſt we feel; here was a manifeſt encroach- 
ment, what at leaſt we uſually call ſo: 
We ſee the property of another claimed 
with a dignity, and yielded with a ſub- 
miſſion, which could not fail to excite 
admiration in the minds of the obſer- 
vers, as it communicates a luſtre -to the 
whole of this tranſaction. 

In connection with the preſent tranſac- 
tion there ſtands another, alio diſtinguiſh- 
ed by its dignity. Jeſus entered into the - 
temple ſoon after, and purified it . But 
as with this action he ended his public 


* Luke xix 45. 
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miniſtry, ſo with the ſame he had begun it, 
in the period of his miniſtry preceeding 


the impriſonment of the Baptiſt. In that 
place it has been already conſidered. | 


— . 


Of the Care which he took to prepare the A. 
poſtles for his Abſence and Sufferings. 


_—_— two ſubjects, his abſence and ſuf- 

fering, Jeſus himſelf often connected 
together; the connection betwixt them be- 
ing both obvious and natural. So metimes 
we loſe ſight of the one or the other during 
this period of his hiſtory. But one of them, 


at leaſt, is always in our view. 

IEsus was endeared to his apoſtles by 
the charms of character and converſation : 
They beheld him full of grace and truth, 
In him their hopes were concentred ; but 
under the power of this bias, that his bo- 
wy dily preſence was deemed neceſſary in or- 
1 der to their accompliſhment. On this 
| account, his abſence from them muſt have 
been an affliting ſubject; none more af- 
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Ricting. except his ſufferings which were 
to precede it. Of theſe ſubjects they were 
unwilling to think; nay ſome compulſion 
was abſolutely neceſſary: But, without 
delicate conduct, the attempt muſt have 
been unſucceſsful, or extremely hazard- 
ous. | 

Tut behaviour of great men in the 
proſpect of death has been always looked 
upon as a moſt intereſting ſubject of ſpe- 
culation; as diſcovering either a ſuperiori- 
ty above objects that are the terror of 
low minds, or a noble expanſion, beyond 
the narrow bounds of ſelf, towards ſome 
general intereſt, If one would with to be 
acquainted with the ſublime of human 
nature, let him attend to the ſolemn ſcenes 
of this kind, which are exhibited by real 
hiſtory, or even by the glowing colours 
of fiction. There is no perſon poſſeſſed 
of the leaſt claim to good taſte, who can 
read over the diſcourſes of Cyrus on his 


death-bed to his children, or of Socra- 

tes to his friends, after his condemnation, 

with cold indifference, or. as we would 

attend to an ordinary ſtory, I am far 

from ſaying that in theſe inſtances the 
Vol. II. * | 
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converſation is kept up with an uniform 
dignity. But in the ſcenes of the life 
of Jeſus, to which we now attend, our 
underſtandings are informed, our imagi- 
nations are gratified, our affections are at- 
tached, and the whole ſoul ſeized upon 
by the repreſentation of what is noble and 
ſublime, Every ſcntiment expreſſes the 
dignity of the perſon uttering it, and at 
the ſame time, all that anxiety for his 
diſciples, which their ſituation and his 
affection for them would naturally in- 
ſpire, 
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Of the Informations given on the Subject of 
his Sufferings. 


IT appears from what has been already 
obſerved, that the apoſtles ſtood greatly 
in need of information on this ſubject, 
Their prejudices were ſtrong, their reaſon 
unimproved, and the trial was fo ſevere, 
that it could ſcarcely fail to overpower 
them. Jeſus knew their weakneſs, and 


Li 


told them before-hand of the trial. With 
this view the information was given in 
terms ſo plain, that there could be no 
danger of miſapprehending it; and it was 
ſo particular, that ſcarcely a circumſtance 
could come upon them by ſurprize. No- 
thing is omitted to render it mortifying 
and ſevere, T]he place where he was to 
ſuffer, the moſt public of any; the prin- 
cipal agents in his ſufferings, men of re- 
putation and influence; his ſufferings ag- 
gravated with every circumſtance painful 
and ignominious : He began,” ſays the 
hiſtorian, to ſhew them how he muſt 
go up into Jeruſalem, and ſuffer many 
« things of the elders and chief prieſts 
« 2nd ſcribes, and be killed *.“ The in- 
formation is ſoon repeated, with this 
additional circumſtance: * They ſhall 
deliver him to the Gentiles, to mock, 
* and ſcourge, and crucity him 4.” This 


Matth. xvi. 21, | 

+ ** Deſtroy this temple, and in three days I will 
* raiſe it up. As Jonas was three days and three 
t nights in the whale's belly, fo ſhall the Son of 
& man be three days and three nights in the heart 
te the earth.“ John ii. 19. Matth xii, 40, 
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was an unpleaſing and affecting diſcovery, 
Let us attend to the delicacy with which 


Jeſus conducted it. 
IT may be obſerved, that the diſcovery 


was not made in an early period of his mi- 
niſtry; not till after what chronologiſts call 
his laſt paſſover; nor till after Jeſus had ap. 
peared two full years in public, and had 
given the brighteſt diſplays of charac- 
ter, by his doctrines, his miracles, and 
the luſtre of his virtues. It is indeed 


true, that he had mentioned the ſubject 
in an early period of his miniſtry. Firſt, 
when having purified the temple, the 
Jews aſked a ſign of him: afterwards, on 
another occaſion of this kind; but it was 
ſpoken of ſo figuratively, and couched 
in ſuch obſcure terms, that we have no 
reaſon to think that the immediate in- 
ſtruction of the diſciples was in his eye, 
or that they did then underſtand his 
meaning. 

As the information on this ſubject was 
long delayed, ſo we find it frequently re- 
newed. It has been often obſerved, that 
men eaſily believe what they wiſh to be 
true : From the ſame bias in human nature 
they are diſinclined to believe truths which 
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are unplcaſant ; nay, they even diſcover 
ſome incapacity in comprehending them. 
The power of this natural bias the apoſtles 
felt ſtrongly, when Jeſus _ firſt mentioned 
to them the ſubjet of his. ignominious 
death. Except one, all of them were 
ſtruck with ſilence; an indication that 
their minds were ſtupified or oyerpowered, 
No expedient then could be more fit for 
recovering them, than by a frequent re- 
preſentation of the event, to render it fa- 
miliar. Accordingly, it is deſcribed no 
leſs than four times, at no great inter- 
vals, | 

ANoTHER circumſtance, in this infor- 
mation, is very obſervable. I mean the 
privacy and familiarity with which it was 
made. We may eaſily imagine the conſe- 
quences of propoſing the ſubject in great 
form, or of propoling it in public. It 
muſt be obvious to every one, that the 
apoſtles were but ill qualified to appear 
with dignity on ſuch occaſions, The 
rebuke which Peter gave Jeſus on one 
of theſe occaſions , the abſurd requeſt 
of James and John on another , are 

Matth. xvi. 22. f Mark x. 35. 
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inſtances of conduct which his indulgence 
could eaſily forgive, but would not ex- 
poſe to the criticiſm of the world. Accor- 
dingly we are told, that all the informa- 
tions which Jeſus gave on the ſubject of 
his death, were not only private, but were 
ſo of deſign. Thus the firſt was given on 
occaſion of his aſking the apoſtles private- 
Iy, what the world thought ef him +; a- 
nother in paſſing through Galilee ; on 
which occaſion the hiſtorian obſerves, that 
« he would not that any man ſhould know 
« it. For he taught his diſciples and ſaid 
c unto them, The Son of man is deliver- 
« ed into the hands of men, and they 
« ſhall kill him ;“ another on the road 
to Jeruſalem, where it 1s expreſsly ſaid, 
that © he called them apart in the way f? 

to repeat the information; and ano- 
ther, while fitting with them eating the 
pallover. 

We cannot but admire the choice of 
thoſe ſeaſons which were fitteſt for ma- 
king or renewing the diſcovery, In 
this light the ſeaſon choſen for the firſt 


® Matth, xvi, 13. + Mark ix. 30. 31. 4 Luke ix. 18, 
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diſcovery muſt appear very beautiful. It 
was immediately after the great miracle 
of Jeſus feeding thouſands with a few 
loaves and fiſhes , after the multitude 
had declared warmly in his favour, and 
after one of the apoſtles had made a glo- 
rious confeſſion of him We can have 
no doubt that the confeſſion of Peter 
flowed from the fulneſs and integrity of 
his heart. He was the diſciple who, from 
impetuoſity and ambition, was moſt likely 
to take offence at the diſcovery, as, in 
fact, he did. But here proviſion was made, 
that he ſhould be in the - beſt poſture 
for receiving it; when ſtrengthened againſt 
a defection by the immediate feelings of 
attachment, and by the pleaſing confi- 
dence of ſucceſs. In the choice of the o- 
ther ſeaſons, a like attention is obſerva- 
ble. Thus the diſcovery in Galilee imme- 
diately ſucceeded the transfiguration of 
Jeſus on the mount, and his diſpoſſeſſing 
an evil ſpirit, after the apoltles had failed 
in the attempt. The diſcovery made on 
the road to Jeruſalem, by the computa- 


* Luke ix. 18. 
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tion of chronologiſts and harmoniſts, 
ſtands next in order of time to the raiſing 
of Lazarus from the grave; an event 
humbling to the enemies of Jeſus, and en- 
couraging to his friends. And, laſt of all, 
the ſubje& was again introduced while 
Jeſus and the apoſtles were celebrating a 
religious ſolemnity. 

THE mention of the reſurrection of je- 
ſus from the grave, is a circumſtance 
which uſually attends the mention of 
his death K. Beyond all doubt he pro- 
duced it, as an antidote to the ſorrow of 
which that unpleaſant event would ne- 
ceſſarily be the occaſion. The diſciples 
did not ſee the meaning of it then ; but 
they ſaw it afterwards: © They doubted 
« and queſtioned with themſelves, what 
« that rifing from the dead meant.” From 
the analogy of their ſentiments and con- 
duct, we may conclude, that they in- 
terpreted the declaration favourably. 
Their maſter was now in the brighteſt 
period of his miniſtry, By his doctrine 
and miracles his fame was on the increaſe, 


Matth. zvi. 21+ The third day he ſtall riſe again, 
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The transſiguration of Jeſus ſoon ſucceeded 
the firſt diſcovery of his death, and the 
triumphant entry the two following 
ones. Hence, let their views of his re- 
ſurrection be ſuppoſed ever ſo perplexed; 
let us ſuppole they meant the ſplen- 
dour of a temporal kingdom, it is clear 
that they could not avoid regarding it 
as a joytul event, 


0 
Of the celebration of his laſt Paſſover, 


Jesvs engaged in this action the ſame 
night in which he was betrayed : Hence 
it ſtands in cloſe connection with his ſuf- 
ferings, From attending to the nature 
of the ſolemnity, and to the circumſtances 


which entered into the celebration of it at 


this time, there can be no difficulty in 
ranging it among the preparatives with 
which Jeſus furniſhed his apoſtles, in the 
immediate view of his ſufferings, 
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A concurrence of circumſtances fixec 
down his ſuffering to the ſeaſon of this 
ſolemnity : His own choice: Ihe coun- 
cils of heaven : The councils of his ene- 
mies. The paſſover was typical of the 
Meſſiah. By the numerous concourſe of 
people, his death was rendered more confpi- 
cuous ; his enemies alſo laid hold of this 
circumſtance to aggravate its infamy : Ve 
« know,” ſays Jeſus, © that after two days 
is the feaſt of the paſtover, and the Son 
« of man is betrayed to be crucified &. 
Then aſſembled together the chief prieſts, 
« and the ſcribes, and the elders of the 
people, and conſulted that they might 
« take him by ſubtility and kill him +. 
Then,“ alſo at a fmall interval, (one of 
« the twelve, called Judas Ifcariot, went 
« unto the chief prieſts f? to betray him. 

TxarT the preſent ſolemnity had ſome 
object of great importance in its-eye, may 
be concluded from the formal intimation 
of its approach, the particular preparati- 
ons made, and from the ardour of ſoul 
with which Jeſus engaged in it:“ When 
„ the hour was come, he ſat down with 


Matth. xxvi-2- + Verſe 3. Þþ Verſe 14. 
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« the twelve, and ſaid, With deſire have 
« I defired to eat this paſſover with you 
« before I ſuffer &.“ 

Tas ſolemnity itſelf was well fitted to 
prepare the apoſtles either tor the men- 
tion, or the near approach of the ſuffer- 
ings of their maſter. It was at once a 
Joyful and an awful ſolemnity. It was a 
memorial of one great deliverance, and 
was looked upon as typical of another, 
The deſtruction of the firit born in Egypt, 
and their own exemption from that dire- 
ful calamity, were the objects which it pre- 
ſented; their bondage in Egypt. and at the 
ſame time their miraculous eſcape from it. It 
was a night, as the inſtitution bears, not to 
be forgotten in all their generations. 
While engaged in this ſolemn action, the 
remembrance of their paſt miſeries and 
dangers would be pfeſent in the mind 
of every devout worſhipper, and natural- 
ly lead them into a train of ſerious 
thoughts, The diſſipation of ordinary 
life indiſpoſes the mind for attending to 
deep ſubjects, or for engaging with de- 
cency in ſuch as are diſagreeable. This 


* Luke xxii, 14. 15, 
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then was the ſeaſon, when the minds of 
the apoſtles, by dwelling on one ſerious 
ſubject, were in the proper tone for the 
mention ot another. | 

EveRrY circumitance in the celebration 
of the ſolemnity expreſſes the great at- 
tention of Jeſus to their inſtruction and 
comfort. We have already obſerved, that 
the preparations made for the preſent ſo- 
lemnity were uncommon. Ihis leads us 
to conclude, that the purpoſes to be fer- 
ved by it were uncommon alſo. Jeſus ce- 
lebrated tour paſſover- ſolemnities with his 
apoſtles { this laſt is particularized with a 
variety of circumſtances; one of theſe is 
the working of a miracle, For a miracle 
the exp2dient certainly was, to which Je- 
ſus had recourſe for the accommodation of 
his diſciples, on the prefent occaſion. 

« Go,” ſays he, © to Peter and John, 
« and prepare us the paſfover that we may 
« eat. And they ſaid unto him, Where 
wilt thou that we prepare? And he ſaid 
« unto them, Behold, when ye are entered 
into the city, there ſhall a man meet you, 
« bearing a pitcher of watcr ; follow him 
« into the houſe, where he entercth ; and 
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# ye ſhall fay to the good-man of the 
« houte; the maſter ſaith to thee, Where 
« 1s the gueſt-chamber, where I ſhall eat 
« the paſſover with my diſciples ? And he 
« ſhall ſhew you a large upper room fur- 
* niſhed : There make ready, And they 
« went, and found, as he had ſaid unto 
« them, and they made ready the paſſo- 
« ver *,” Jeſus had given proofs, on for- 
mer occaſions, of his ſuperiority over the 
powers of nature. He had expelled diſea- 
ſes, and had reſtored the ſick to health, 
He had ſaid to the winds, Peace, and be 
{till; and it was ſo. Here we ſee him diſ- 
playing the divine faculty of bending the 
hearts of men at his pleaſure: An exertion 
peculiarly fitted to the circumſtances of the 
apoſtles, who were called, on the removal of 
their maſter, to engage in the arduous 
work of combating the prejudices and paſ- 
ſions of mankind. 

Tux celebration of this ſolemnity is al- 


ſo diſtin guiſhed by the full diſcovery which 


# Luke xxii: 8.— 13. 
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was made of the treaſon of Judas. Jeſus 
had pointed at it on former occaſions, 
He had early told the twelve, that one of 
them was a devil, immediately after ano- 
ther had confeſſed him to be the Chriſt, 

He had repeated the intimation, while he 
was waſhing their feet; but here he fully 
unveils it: © As they did eat, Jeſus ſaid, 
« Verily, I ſay unto you, that one of you 
„ ſhall betray me *.” The treachery of a 
diſciple was one of the bitter ingredients 
in the cup of his ſuffering. The action in 
which they were jointly engaged gives 2 
peculiar pungency to the crime, and pro- 
priety to the mention of it; The hand 
* of him that betrayeth me is with me on 
« the table, He that eateth bread with 
„me, hath lift up his heel againſt me. 
« He that dippeth his hand in the diſh 
with me, the ſame ſhall betray me 4.” 
The moſt delicate pencil cannot paint the 
diſtreſs of the diſciples on this accaſion, 
They firſt look on one another, and then 
looking at Jeſus, aſk one by one, Lord, 
is it 1? An innocent mind can ſcarcely 


® Matth. zxvi. 2. + Matth. xxvi. 23, 
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conceive the idea of crimes, which the 
guilty brood over with pleaſure; it is ſtung 
with the imputation, | his was a ſevere 
trial to the eleven, whole hearts were war» 
med with loyalty to their maſter; but it 
was mitigated by the diſcovery of the trai- 
tor; and this diſcovery was mitigated by 
the choice of the ſeaſon fitteſt tor the pur- 
poſe; the ſeaſon of eaſe and familiarity, 
while they were fitting at table, eating 
and drinking with their maſter *® The 
concluſion of the ſolemnity wears the ſame 
aſpect with every preceeding part of it. Je- 
fus ſhuts up the whole with the following 
declaration: «I will not drink of the fruit 
* of the vine, till the kingdom of God 
* ſhall come 4.” As he thought fit to ſigni- 


® Grotius hath very elegantly obſerved, that there 
are three ſteps by which Jeſus conducted his a+ 
poſt!es to the diſcovery of the treaſon. Firſt, by 
declaring that the traitor was one of the twelve; 
then, that it was one fitting near him, dipping 
his hand with him in the diſh ; and, laſt of all; 
pointing out the man by a ſign: © He it is to whom 
„ ſhall give a ſop, when | have dipped it And 
« when he had dipped the ſop, he gaye it to Ju- 
das.“ Et, | 1 
Luke xx. 18. 
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fy that this was the laſt occaſion of his ha- 
ving ſuch intercourſe with them before his 
death; ſo there is a kind intimation made, 
that the intercourſe would be renewed 
with greater comfort and ſplendour; an 
intimation, though different in language, 
yet in ſentiment much the ſame with a 


ſubſequent one: All ye ſhall be offend- 


« ed becauſe of me this night : But, after 


*I am riſen again, I will go before yon 


« into Galilee *.“ 


. III. 
Of the Inſtitution of the Supper, 


THz figure of Jeſus is, on no occaſion, 
more graceful and attracting than on the 
preſent, He was about to ſuffer an un- 
merited and ignominious death, a fate 
galling to a generous mind; he alſo 
clearly foreſaw it. On this occaſton 
he riſes ſuperior to all perſonal con- 


cerns, and is attentive only to the 
diſtreſs of his friends, This was the pri. 


Matth. xr\i.32. 31. 
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mary object of the inſtitution : There 
were others more remote and extenſive, 
which were to open in conſequence of his 
death; but, for exhibiting them in their juſt 
light, that event was abſolutely neceſſary: 
« Do this in remembrance of me,” is the 
preceptive part of the inſtitution : Yet it 
had properly no meaning, till Jeſus firſt 
died, and then aſcended into heaven. 
That the comfort of the diſciples was the 
leading object in the eye of their maſter, will 
appear from attending to any one particu- 
lar in the hiſtory of the inſtitution. 

FissT, it may be obſerved, that the in- 
ſtitution of the ſupper immediately fol- 
lowed the celebration of the paſſover. 
Hence a connection was evidently formed 
betwixt them. But there was alſo a natu- 
ral connection; one at leaſt which had long 
before this time ſubſiſted. It has been al- 
ready obſerved, that the Jewiſh ſolemnity 
was ſuppoſed, by the more diſcerning part, 
not only to look back to their delive- 
rance out of Egypt, but forward to the ap- 
pearance of the Mefliah, of which event the 
other was typical. The words of Jeſus, in 
concluding his laſt paſſover, were capable of 
VoL, II. 7 | A 4 
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being conſtructed, as if he meant to declare, 
that this ſolemnity was now to ceaſe, or to 
reſolve itſelf into another #. According- 
ly the Chriſtian inſtitution preſſes it ſo 
cloſe, as to have the appearance of being 
the concluding part of it, ſolemnized, not 
only in the evening of the ſame day, in 
the ſame chamber, and at the ſame table, but 
with the ſame bread and wine with which 
it was uſual to conclude the ceremony of 
the paſſover. The relation betwixt the 
two, in theſe reſpects; ſerved as a line of 
direction in tracing other relations or 
points of reſemblance : For inſtance, the 
paſlover was the memorial of a delive. 
Trance : By the preſent inſtitution, the dif- 
ciples were directed to regard in the ve- 
ry ſame light the death of their maſter. 
Their notions of deliverance by his death 
were erroneous and indigeſted : For this 
Treaſon, in the body of the inſtitution, he 
corrects them. Yet the fixing the general 
idea of a deliverance by the death of their 
maſter, was doing not a little for compo- 


e 1 will not any more eat thereof, till it be 
_ fulfilled in the kingdom of God, Luke xxii. 16 
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ſing their minds, and inſpiring them with 
comfort. | 

Jesvs inſtituted this ſolemnity, in the 
ſame night in which he was betrayed; this, 
we know, was only a very ſhort time be- 
fore he ſuffered. Much has been ſaid, 
indeed too much cannot be ſaid, of the 
dignity of character which this very cir- 
cumſtance exhibits: It was calm, un- 
ſhaken dignity. By the ſeaſon which 
Jeſus pitched upon for inſtituting this 
ſolemnity, we ſee him conſulting the com- 
fort of his diſciples, with all that cool at- 
tention which we could expect from an or- 
dinary perſon in his moſt eaſy hours, 
Whatever was the impreſſion intended to 
be made, it is evident, that this ſeaſon 
muſt have been the moſt favourable to its 
ſucceſs. It was as late in his miniſtry, and 
as near to the hour of ſuffering, as circum- 
ſtances could allow. His enemies had 
already concerted their criminal plan, 
Judas had entered into their views, and 
had promiſed to betray him. Had this 
inſtitution made 'its appearance in ſome 
earlier period, its primary end, the com- 
fort of the diciples, could not have been 
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accompliſhed. Had the brighter ſcenes 
of his life immediately ſucceeded, a di- 
ſtraction of thought muſt have taken 
place, too encouraging to their deluſive 
views of a temporal kingdom. Even the 
impreſſion made was too eaſily defaced, 
though the interval was but ſhort be- 
twixt the hour of this inſtitution, and the 
hour of his ſuffering. . 


THe attention of Jeſus, to the comfort 
of his diſciples, in the proſpect of his 
death, is ſtrongly expreſſed by the ſolemn 
action itſelf. In all ages of the world, and 
in every nation, eating and drinking to- 
gether has been one of the ordinary ex- 
preſſions of friendſhip. In forming af- 
ſociations, men had been alſo in the 
habit of ſacrificing animals, ſometimes 
human victims “; when they did 


* Plutarch gives two inſtances to this purpoſe : 
One of them was that of the young Roman noble- 
men, when they were forming their plot to reſtore 
Tarquin. The other is that of Cataline and his 
confeder ate. Homine maQato libant ſanguinem. 

hy Hominem maQantes, deguſtarunt carnem.“ | 
| | Vit. Public, Cicer, | 
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eat together of the fleſh, and drank 
of the blood, accompanying the action 
with curſes on themſelves, if they depart- 
ed from their engagements. 'The Jews 
were allowed, nay were commanded hy 
divine authority, to partake of the ſacriſi- 
ces offered to the Deity, in teſtimony of 
their intereſt in his protection, and as a 
pledge of their fidelity. It was already 
obſerved, that with bread and wine Jeſus 
and his diſciples concluded the paſlover, 
Hence the inſtitution of the ſupper was ex- 
cellently accommodated to their ideas, and 
indeed to the common ſenſe of mankind, 
When we ſee Jeſus taking the bread and 
wine, and offering them to the diſciples, 
as the ſymbols of his body and blood, can 
we conceive it poſſible for him to have 
given a ſtronger, or more tender declara- 
tion of that union betwixt them, the 
bonds of which were indiſſolvable? What 
purpoſe could this inſtitution ſerve, 
it his death ſhould prove the grave of 
their hopes? Or in what ſenſe could they 
be partakers of a body, which was to 
moulder into duſt? The inſtitution was 
intended to be the pledge of his love, and 
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the cheriſher of their hopes, when they 
ſhould behold him ſtretched out on the 
croſo, or conſigned to the tomb. To this 
inſtitution, the following words of Jeſus 
have been ſuppoſed to allude ; and ſuppo- 
ſing the alluuon to be juſt, it is undoubt- 
edly a fine one: Except ye eat the fleſh, 
« and drink the blood of the Son of God, 
«ye have no life in you; for my fleſh is 
meat indeed, and my blood is drink in- 
« deed, and I will raiſe him at the laſt 
« day*.” 
THE connection which Jeſus pointed 
out in this inſtitution betwixt his death 
and the remiſſion of fin, is a circumſtance 
alio from which the ditciples might have 
derived a great deal of comfort. The re- 
miſſableneſs of ſin is a doctrine which 
men have fondly embraced i in every age, 


* Writers of great judgement and accuracy have 
reſolved this inſticution ſimply into a memorial of 
the death of jetus. They derive their opinion 

from what. they call the words of the inſtitution, 
* Do this in remembrance ot me.” Words which 
couid have no meaning till Jetus died. Its firlt and 
moſt natural aſpect is that which has beeg now pre · 
ſented · 
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They expreſſed their ſentiments on the 
ſubject by the almoſt univerſal uſe of ſa- 
crifices, By divine authority, ſaerifices 
made a great part of the Jewiſh worſhip. 
Mankind ſeemed to have been perſuaded, 
that, without the ſhedding of blood, there 
could be no remifſion,of ſin. The death 
of Jeſus, exhibited in this light, was well 
adapted to comfort the diſciples, in the 
midſt of preſent ſorrow, and apprehen- 
fions about the future. Some of them 
had been criminal, and all of them were 
chargeable with weakneſs, Here was a 
declaration emitted to fave them from 
deſpair, and to diſpoſe them, when the 
occaſion offered, to return to their duty. 
Some of the ſayings of Jeſus the diſciples 
did not, and could not, fully underſtand, 
till he roſe from the dead. There can be 
no doubt, that, when he roſe, this declara- 
tion ſerved to inſpire the hope of being 
received into favour. 

Tr1rs inſtitution was x preparatory ex- 
hibition of his own ſufferings. He engages 
in it with a ſoul, not only ſuperior to all 
uneaſineſs, but full of joy from look- 
ing forward to the effects of his ſuffer- 
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ings. The man who, riſing above the 
dread of the moſt formidable objects, can 
behold them with pleaſure, on account of 
ſome enlarged good, conſtitutes a digni- 
fied character : We may grieve at his di- 
fireſſes; but our grief inſtantly loſes itſelf 
in admiration. In this point of view Jeſus 
appears. He ſits down with the twelve, 
having.a cruel death before him. He had 
often told them of the event ; but they 


would not believe it to be poſſible. In 
breaking the bread, and in pouring out the 


wine, he ſets it moſt convincingly before 
their eyes. All this indicates an undiſ- 
tuibed ſtate of mind. He offers to the 
diſciples the ſymbols of his ſufferings 
with the ſame compoſure which he diſ- 
played in enduring them, and chearfully 
oflers thanks to bis heavenly father: For 
what? Unqueſtionably, for the ſalutary 
and extenſive effects of his ſufferings. 
Perhaps it may be true, that the diſciples 
qid not enjoy the full comfort of the ſe- 
renity and chearfulneſs of their maſter, 
Their ſlowneſs, their prejudices, nay their 
attachment, might obſtruct it. But the 


deſign was noble, the appearance was a- 


1 


nimating! And if it had only the effect of 


preſerving them from deſpair, or ot hold- 
ing them in ſuſpence, till they ſaw the 


iſlue, a point was gained of very conli- 
derable importance. 


Jesus concluded this ſolemnity | as 
chearfully as he began it. He conclu- 


ded it with an hymn of praiſe, which, 
though an uſual part of the paſſover- ſer- 
vice, enters into the other with great 
propriety ; it reflects an agreeable iight 
on the inſtitution itſelf; it expreſſes the 
dignity of its author, whoſe ſoul, no fears, 
no certainties, could diſquiet; eſpecially 
if it be alſo remembered, that, after ſinging 
the hymn, he immediately entered on the 
jcene of his ſufferings . 

The above obſervations are not intend- 
ed as a full account of this inſtitution. 
Its primary deſign, or its immediate re- 
lation to the diſciples, was the ſubject which 
offered itſelf. Ihey who wiſh to ſee it 
minutely handled, will find many excel- 
lent treatiſes on the ſubject. What is of- 


fered in this place, may furniſh matter of 


# The Mount of Olives. 
Vol. II. B b 
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agreeable ſpeculation to a well diſpoſed 
mind. It may alſo ſerve the uſe of 
directing, to the ſource of this appoint- 
ment, thoſe who pretend they cannot 
find any rational meaning in it, and ot 
rectifying the notion of a more harmleſs 
claſs of men, who have been in the habit 
of looking on it as a melancholy ſervice. 


r. IV. 
Of his farewell Diſcourſe, 


Turs preparative for his death and ab- 
ſence differs conſiderably from the two 
preceeding ones, Theſe have a peculiarity 
in them not to beparallelled in ordinary 
life. But this bears a greater reſemblance 
to what we ſometimes obſerve, or what 
we are informed of by hiſtory. 

ThE behaviour of illuſtrious men in 
the laſt hours of their life, is wonderfully 
attracting. To their diſcourſes and conver- 


® 't is almoſt unneceſſary to infor m the reader 
that the diſcourſe uſually paſſing uader this name 
includes john, Chap. 14. 15. and 16. 
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ſations with their friends, we eagerly liſten. 
Theſe paſſages every perſon muſt reliſh, 
who has not been at pains to diveſt him- 
ſelf of the common feelings of his na- 
ture. That this paſlage in the hiſtory of 
Jeſus, ſhould not be univerſally admired, 
muſt be owing either to want of taſte, 
or to a total incapacity of attention. 

W admire Socrates in his laſt diſcourſe 
conſoling his friends for the loſs they 
were to ſuſtain by his death, heightened 
by the injuſtice which was the occaſion 
of it. lhe character of Jeſus, his 
more important ſituation, the dignity 
and attention of his conduct, render him 
an object infinitely more attracting. The 
diſciples of Socrates were poſſeſſed of 
quick diſcernment, and were even as re— 
fined as their maſter : The diſciples of 
Jeſus were men of flow underſtanding, 
and great dexterity was requiſite in 
working on them. Socrates, like an 
ordinary man, often mixes his diſ- 
courſes to his friends with reflexions on 
the cruelty and injuſtice of his enemies: 
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The conſolatory diſcourſes of Jeſus are 
unmingled and pure, The conſolations 
of the former derive their ſtrength from 
his own innocence, and from the malig- 
nity of his opponents: Thoſe of the latter 
ſpring from a great variety of ſources ofa 
quite different nature. 

IT has been already obſerved, that the 
great object of theſe private interviews 
betwixt Jeſus and his diſciples, was to 
give them aſſurance, that the happy union 
begun in his life would not be interrupt- 
ed by his abſence or death. Without 
ſuch an aſſurance, the event of his reſurrec- 
tion might overturn their conſidence of 
having a place in his love. His aſcenſion 
might create the ſame ſentiments of dr 
truſt, and extinguiſh thoſe very hopes, 
which it was ſo well fitted on other ac- 
counts to inſpire. Againſt theſe conſe- 
quences, we ſee him here providing. 

A ſacrifice to friendfhip is the light in 
which Jeſus now exhibits his death to the 
diſciples, They could not have viewed 
it in any one ſo amiable or comfortable. 
there were other lights more extenſive 
in which he had formerly repreſented it ; 
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ind ſome on this very occaſion k. But, 
in the preſent, there is a beauty and 
energy, which at once ſeizes and charms 
the ſoul: Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life 
« for his friends.” This is the ſublime ; 
it is the triumph of friendſhip. It is but 
ſeldom exhibited ; but, wherever it ap- 
pears, it ſuſpends or mitigates the ſorrow 
which we feel; it creates attachment, and 
excites admiration. The diſciples of Je- 
ſus, during the whole period of their in- 
tercourſe, had experienced his friend- 
ſhip. He had not only inſtructed their 


minds, but had diſcloſed himſelf to them 
without reſerve on every occaſion, All 


therefore that now remained undone, was 
to lay down his life for them. A generous 
mind opens itſelf to the contemplation 
of human miſery, even when aſſiſtance 
is unavailing. How amiable then, how 
compaſſionate, the attentions of Jeſus ; 


® This is my blood ſhed for many, for the re- 
miſſion of ſins, Mat xxvi. 28, -—- ** The Prince 
* of the world cometh, and hath nothing in me, 
* To» xiv. 30. That the world may know that 1 
love the Father, and as the Father hath given me 
„ commandment, even ſo 1 do.“ Jo. xiv, 31. 
Jo. xv. 13, 
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He not only declares to the diſciples, 


that by his death, he was about to 
ſeal his friendſhip; but, with ſenſibi- 
lity to their ſorrows, he purſues and 
expatiates on the delightful theme : He 


brings himſelf down to their level, and 
exalts them to his own: “ Henceforth 


* I call you not ſervants, for the ſervant 
« knoweth not what his Lord doth; 
« but 1 have called you friends, for all 
„things that I have heard of my Father, I 
* have made known unto you. ” 

The abſence of Jeſus was, to the dif: 
ciples, an afflicting event. The very 
mention of it had filled their hearts with 
ſorrow. It was neceſſary that they ſhould 
be prepared for the event. It is agreeable 
to obſerve how Jeſus anticipates their di- 
fireſs, and ſupplies them. in that very hour 
with ſuch conſiderations as were moſt ef- 
fectual to remove it. Theſe conſiderations 
are ſo much interſperſed with others, 
which have the ſufferings of the diſciples 
as the object, that it is not eaſy to disjoin 
them; nor is this circumſtance of con- 


nexion without its beauty, 
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Jesus had comforted the diſciples by 
an aflurance, that their union with him 
was ſuch as could be affected neither by 
his abſence nor death. This truth is 
beautifully intimated in the allegory of 

the vine and the branches. He doth not 
leave them to gueſs at the application: 
He explains it, and thus concludes : © Theſe 
things have ] ſpoken, that my joy might 
remain in you, and that your joy migut 
de full.“ 

J asus informs the diſciples of the deſig 
of his abſence : To prepare a place for 
« them+.” He urges the propriety of it, 
from conſiderations of their intereſt 
and comfort, © If ye love me, you 


* would rejoice becauſe I ſaid, I go to the 


6 Father t.“ 

IJksus aſſures them that his abſence 
would be tupplicd, greatiy to their com-. 
fort; and that by the power of his intereſt 
he would procure this ſupply : «I will 
« pray the Father, and he will give you an- 
« other Comforter, that he may ahide 
« with you for ever, even the Spirit of 


F John xv. 11. f Ichn xiv. 2, 4 Jobn, aiv. 27. 
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« truth ; he will guide you into all truth *. 
Elijah had ſaid to Eliſha, a little before 
his tranſlation.“ Aſk what I ſhall do for 
« thee, before I be taken away from thee, 
« And Eliſha ſaid, I pray thee, let a dou- 
« ble portion of thy ſpirit be upon me f.“ 
Jeſus ated on a higher plan than the 
prophet. His ideas are more delicate 
and tender. He talks like a parent, when 
in the moſt critical ſituation, to his 
children, He provides for the comfort of 
the diſciples: He puts them and their in- 
tereſts under a proper adminiſtration : 1 
« will not leave you comfortleſs;” or more 
literally, « orphans}|.” Concerning the 
Spirit, his adminiſtrator, he ſays, „He 
« ſhall not ſpeak of himſelf; but whatſo- 
« ever he ſhall hear, that ſhall he ſpeak. 
„He ſhall glorify me; for he ſhall re- 
« ceive of mine, and ſhow it unto you. 
* In fine, Jeſus comforts the diſciples by 
the promiſe of coming again, The affec- 
tion which we bear to an abſent friend, 
his diſtance from us, the diſtreſſes through 


John, xiv, 16, + 2 Kings, 2. 9. f John xiv, 18. 
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which he has paſſed, or the honours to 
which he is raiſed, are circumſtances which 


greatly enliven the proſpect of ſeeing him 
again, let the abſence be ever ſo long, 
This promiſe, therefore, has a chearful a- 
ſpect, even ſuppoſing it to have received 


its full accompliſhment when Jeſus ſhew- 
ed himſelf to the diſciples, after his reſur- 
rection. But it is neceſſary to refer the 


promiſe of his coming again to a more 
remote period, and to view it as connected 
with his going to prepare a place for 
them: «I will come again, and receive you 
to myſelf, that where I am, there ye may 
« be alſo &.“ 

ON this occaſion Jeſus reſumes the 
ſubject of the ſufferings of the diſciples, 
The mention of his own would fcrve 
recal afreſh the ſubject to their minds, 
He had mentioned it early, on purpoſe 
to correct their prejudices, and that 
afterwards they might have no cauſe. 
of regret: In reſuming it now, there 
was an obvious propriety. The proſpect 
of their diſtreſs was becoming every 


„ John, xiv, 3, 
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day more formidable, in proportion 
to its near approach. Their fears too 
would increaſe from the increaſing oppo- 
ſition to their maſter. Every conſideration 
muſt have ſuggeſted this as he proper 
ſeaſon for renewing the ſubject. It is 
the nature of a preſent paſſion, if it is vio- 
lent, to abſorb all others. The minds of 
the diſciples were, in effect, loſt in the con- 
templation of their maſter's abſence and 
death: Hence che mention of what affect- 
ed themſelves perſonally would be leſs 
ſenſibly felt, or leſs in danger of over- 
powering them. Ihe following are the 
words which conclude the diſcourſe : 
«Theſe words have I ſpoken to you, that 
« in me ye might have peace. In the 
« world, ye ſhall have tribulation; but be 
« of good cheer, for I have overcome the 
« world X.“ 


John. xvi, 33- 


E 


SEC 


Of the interceſſory Prayer. 


Tae behaviour of Jeſus on the preſent 
occaſion expreſſes both tenderneſs and u- 
blimity. Having comforted the diſcipies 
by his ditcourte, he proceeds to pray for 
them, with an earneſtneis which belpeaks 
affection, and with an elevation ſuited to 
the dignity of his character. We are told in 
the hiſtory ot his life, that he ſometimes 
went apart by hitnſelf to pray. I he diſ- 
ciples were weak and blind. The work, to 
which he had now called them was im- 
portant. The difficulties in their way were 
apparently inſurmountable, They were 
perſuaded of the dignity of his character, 
and had openly con feſſed it It was there» 
fore kind to give them ſome ſtriking view 
of that powerful intereſt which would be 
ever at hand to fupport them and of 
that tender affection in which they might 
always confide“. 


fit hath been remarked, that our Saviour Having 
diſcharged his office, as the prophet ot his people, 
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Tax beginning of the prayer preſents 
the firſt of thefe objects: Father, glorify 
thy Son, that thy Son alſo may glorify 
* thee. As thou haſt given him power 
* over all fleſh, that he ſhould give eter- 
nal life to as many as thou haſt given 
him *. Jeſus prays moſt ardently for 
himſelf, He choſe to' be a model of piety 
and humility. Beſides, it is eafy to obſerve, 
how every perſonal wiſh iſſues in the 
comfort and happineſs of his diſciples, 


choſe now to exhibit his prieſtly character Under 
the Jewiſh law, it was the office of the high prieſt 
to bleſs the people, and to interceed in their favour, 
Jeſus had told his diſciples, that he was going to 
prepare a place for them. Here it is obſerved, that 
he gives them a ſample of his employment in heaven, 
or difcovers by what means he ſhould prepare a 
place, This notion, when traced in its conſequen- 
ces, is not merely a theological remark, the juſtneſs 
of which we allow. The tracing every conſequence 
of the notion would lead far beyond the limits of 
the plan of this ſection, which was to conſider the 
prayer of Jeſus, in its obvious. ſimple, and affecting 
light, as a diſplay of his tender concern for the ho- 
nour and comfort of his diſciples, 


John, xvü. 1, 2- 
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Hrs concern for their comfort is indeed 
expreſſed by the whole prayer. The cir- 
cumſtante of its connexion with the con- 
ſolatory diſcourſe, renders this very ob- 
ſervable : It immediately fucceeded the o- 
ther; it was ſpoken in the preſence, and 
in the hearing of the diſciples, We 
muſt view it as an effuſion of the bene- 
volent heart of Jeſus, warmed with the 
intereſting ſubjects of which he had been 
diſcourfing, or rather tranſported beyond 
them. Prayer 1s the language of the ſoul 
in diſtreſs: It iffues from the fullneſs 
which is within, ſometimes without de- 
ſign or reflection; and alſo naturally 
brings out with it the occaſton of the di- 
fireſs : © Thefe words ſpake Jeſus,” mean- 
ing the preceeding diſcourſe, of which 
the diſciples and their diſtreſſes had been 
the ſubject, and then lifted up his eyes 
« to heaven *.“ | 

Evexr ſingle requeſt, which Jeſus offers 
for his diſciples, every ſingle conſideration 
by which he urges his requeſts, expreſſes 
the higheſt tenderneſs of affection and re- 


9 John xvii. bs 
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gard for their comfort: He pleads theit 
relation to God ; his own relation to 
them; his intereſt in them; their at- 
tachment to him hitherto inviolated, 
the inſtance of one diſciple excepted; 

his labours for them, paſt or to come; 
their diſconſolate ſituation; their dangers 
and labours in his lee: « They are 
« thine, and thou gaveſt them me. All 
« thine are mine, and I am glorified in 
« them, I have given to them the words 
„ which thou gaveſt me, and they have 
« received them. Now I am no more in 
e the world, but theſe are in the world, 
« ard I come to thee, Holy Father, keep, 
« throngh thine own name, thoſe whom 
« thou haſt given me. For their ſakes [ 
« fandify myſelf, that they alſo might be 

« ſanctified threugh the truth. Neither 
pray I for theſe alone, but for them alſo, 


& which ſhall believe on me, through their 


« word X.“ 
From the diſcovery now made, the 


diſciples might conclude with cer- 
tainty, as to their fiſt hold of the 


affection of their maſter, But this 


John xvii, 6, 8, 10, 11, 19, 20» 
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circumſtance of itſelf could yield them 
only a partial comfort, without taking 
into conſideration his power of making 
them happy. Lo perſons in their ſituation, 
this was a diſcovery admirably calculated 
to elevate their minds, and to clear their 
proſpects amidſt that cloud of torrow in 
which they muſt have been involved by 
the mention of their maſter's abſence and 
ſufferings, 


Of the Diſcovery which he made to the Dif- 
erples of their Bchaviour in the Hour of 


Trial, 


IT is one of the moſt delicate taſks. to 
tell a perſon, poſſeſſed of hongſty, and of 
litt!- experience, that his integrity, in 
ſome trying inſtance, may poſſibly tail 
him. Is thy ſervant a dead dog, that he 
ſho. do this great thing? was the 
reply of Hazael to Ehiſhi, nen, as a 
prophe ne unveiled to wm tome palliges 
in his hiitory. In ordinary life, a diſco- 
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very of this kind would be an office of 
friendſhip; yet peculiar dexcerity is re- 
quired in making it. 

Tur ſituation of the apoſtles at this 
time was uncommon. They were all, the 
traitor excepted, men of integrity. They 
were poſſeſſed of good intentions; but 
were {low and unexperienced. In attach- 
ment to their maſter they had been im- 
moveable, though the temptation was 
ſometimes ſtrong. They had made pro- 
teſtations of fidelity repeatedly ; yet he 
knew that they would forſake or deny 
him. Every conſideration of propriety 
and compaſlion preſſed for a diſcovery of 
their conduct; the inſtant approach of the 
temptation ; their ſudden diſperſion ; the 
danger of their being driven into deſpair; 
the importance of cheriſhing their hope, 
and of preparing them for the notice of 
their maſter's reſurrection. 

FROM our knowledge of the diſciples, 
it is eaſy to judge how ſuch a diſcovery 
would affect them. Their prejudices, their 
attachments, their proteſtations would 
riſe in abhorrence, at the following de- 
claration ; © All ye ſhall be offended, be- 
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« cauſe of me this night 4.” Let us obſerve 
how the diſcovery is made, and what are 
the circumſtances of propriety or delicacy 
which attend it. 

TRE firſt circumſtance obſervable is the 
ſeaſon pitched upon for the diſcovery. 
Concerning the ſeaſon, we can have no 
doubt. It immediately followed his fare- 
wel diicourſe and prayer, which were in- 
tended by him as preparatives for his ab- 
ſence and ſuffering, The minds of the 
diſciples, ſoothed and relieved from the 
preſſure of one diſtreſs, were in the beſt 
diſpoſition for being told of the approach 
of another. Having born the greater load, 
| we ſcarcely feel the leſſer; at leaſt we are 
not ſo much in danger of being over- 
powered by its weight. I am far from ſay- 
ing that the imputation of crimes is a 
light burden on an innocent mind; but 
the confidence of the diſciples was their 
relief, though it proved to be ill founded. 

Tux lateneſs of the diſcovery is a cir- 
cumſtunce which muſt not be left unno- 
ticed. Jeſus ſpake, in an early or middle 


Matth. xzvi. 31. 
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period, of his ſufferings, and the ſufferings 
of his tollowers : The honour of his re- 
ligion ieemed to require it. In the pre- 
ſent caſe. there was no room for this mo- 
tive to operate: The effects of an early diſ- 
covery could be neither pleaſant nor ſalu- 
tary. On the contrary, it muſt have pro- 
duced, in the diſciples, the moſt painful 
a ticipations, and have had the effect of 
preying on the vigour of their minds. It 
was kind, not to make the mortifying diſ- 
covery till neceſſity required it, till the diſ- 
ciples had no more than time to ſummon 
up their courage, or rather while it was 
inflamed by the preceeding diſcourſes of 
their maſter, | 

Weil Jeſus diſcovers to the diſciples 
their conduct in deſerting him, he ſeems 
to make a concealed apology for it: For, 
« 1t 15 written, I will ſmite the ſhepherd, 
and the ſheep of the flock ſhall be ſcat- 
« tered &. Learned men are divided in 
opinion, whether theſe words are quoted 
as a prophecy, or a proverb: It is not our 
taſk to determine this point, But it is of 


Matth. xxvi. 31, 
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importance to obſerve, that, on whatever 
ſide the truth lies, it contains a declara- 
tion in favour of the diſciples extremely 
kind and indulgent. 

V1iEwixG the words as the accompliſh- 
ment of a prophecy, we muſt refer them 
to the paſſage of Zechariah *, from which 
they are taken with a ſmall variation. 
The great Meſſiah is often deſcribed, in the 
prophetic writings, by the tender image 
of a ſhepherd. If he be the perſon whom 
the prophet here deſcribes by the ſame i- 
mage, the ſcattering of the ſheep very 
aptly deſcribes the diſperſion of the diſci- 
ples, who, like ſheep, on the lols of the 
ſhepherd, weretimid and defenceleſs, with- 
out {kill or reſource, If we ſuppoſe them 
to have been acquainted with the writings 
of the prophets, and eſpecially with thoſe 
paſlages which were looked upon as de- 
{criptive of the Meſſiah, it is eaſy to ſee, 
what comfort they might derive from 
viewing their near relation to that illu- 
ſtrious perſon, and from their being com- 
prehended in a prediction reſpecting him. 

As a proverbial manner of ſpeaking, 
theſe words of Jeſus have the ſame indul- 


„ Zech, xiii, 7. 
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gent aſpect on the diſciples. That the Jews 
might have ſuch a proverb, is not at all 
unlikely. Other nations had fiinilar ones &: 
* Smite the ſhepherd, and the ſheep of 
the flock ſhall be ſcattered,” is ſaying 
what always or uſually happens in one 
caſe, and what we are not ſurprized at, 
ſhould it happen in ſuch as are ſimilar, It 
is very probable, that the diſciples did not 
fully comprehend the application of the 
proverb when it was uttered; this ſuppo- 
ſition cuts off all pretence for alledging, 
that their conduct was furniſhed previouſ- 
ly with an excuſe, But it clearly implies 
a moſt indulgent and comforting apology 
for them when, on hearing that Jeſus was 
riſen from the grave, and in the proſpect of 
ſecing him, they were ſtung with reflec- 
tions on their weakneſs or their guilt. 

IT muſt alſo be obſerved, that the un- 
pleaſant diſcovery is finely ſoftened, both 
by the aſſurance of his riſing again, 
and alſo of his indulgence in over- 


* Virgil ſpeaks.thus of the bees: Regi incolumi, 
« mens omnibus una; awiſſo, rupere fidem,” And 
Livy, of the diſperſion of a mob: “ Sicut acies fun- 
„ ditur, duce occilo ; ita dilapſi paſſim, alii, alio.“ 
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looking their weakneſs: After I am 
„riſen again, I will go before you 
* into Galilee *.“ Jeſus had introduced 
the fubject of his reſurrection immediate- 
ly after the firſt diſcovery of his death 
and ſufferings J. Here the ſubject is re- 
fumed with great propriety. He doth 
not imply declare that he was to riſe a- 
gain; but informs them of the place 
where they would find him after his re- 
ſurrection. Jeſus and his diſciples were 
ſometimes, in ſcorn, called Galileans. 
They belonged to the province of Galilee. 
It was the place of their frequent reſort, 
and the ſcene of many pleaſant interviews 
betwixt the diſciples and their maſter. 
The promiſe of meeting them in this 
place, was in effect a pledge of the conti- 
nuance of his friendſhip, in the event of 
his rifing again: It was a prefervative a- 
gainſt that deſpair which the reflection on 
their guilt would naturally inſpire. From 
the event, we may judge of the comfort of 
this promiſe, For to this the angel clearly 
refers» when he delivered to the women at 
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the ſepulchre the following meſſage: « Go 
« your way, tell the diſciples and Peter, 
« that he goeth before you into Galilee ; 
« there ſhall ye ſee him, as he ſaid unto 
. Y 

PETER was an honeſt and affectionate dif- 
ciple; yet he was a prime tranſgreſſor. He 
not only forſook Jeſus, but denied him. 
His crime was highly aggravated, on ac- 
count both of honours and favours con- 
ferred. He had early and openly profef- 
ſed his faith in Jeſus as the Meſſiah. His 
denying him wasa crime, which, cloathed 
in all its circumſtances, would fill him 
with horror on reflection, and endanger 
his being caſt into deſpair. Here was a 
delicate caſe, one ſtrongly pleading com- 
paſſion, where a diſcovery of the danger 
was neceſſary to leſſen the ſurprize 
and confuſion which followed the 
crime. The forwardneſs of Peter, 


* GroT1vs obſerves, that the phraſe. © going 
* before them,” is a continuation of the metaphor 
which Jeſus had been uſing with the diſciples; ſigni- 
tying, that, as a ſhepherd, he would collect his 
ſcattered flock, and provide for their ſafety: In this 
light they had all the comfort which perſons in their 
ſituation could defire, and all poſſible encourage- 
ment to return to their duty. 
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ariſing from an honeſt zeal, furniſhed an 
opportunity; and Jeſus ſeized upon it as 
the fitteſt for his purpoſe: * Jeſus ſaid 
« unco him, Verily, I ſay unto thee, that 
* this night before the cock crows, thou 
* ſhalt deny me thrice,” in reply to the 
affectionate proteſtation of the diſciple : 
„Though all men ſhould be offended be- 
* cauſe of thee, yet will I never be oftend- 
% ed *,” It is not to be forgot, that the 
diſcovery alſo tollowed the kind apology, 
which he had been pleaſed to make for 
the deſertion of the diſciples, and the 
kind aſſurances of their being reſtored 
into favour. 
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CHAP, Xu, 


Of his Sufferings. 


E riſe in our eſteem of a perſon 
of worth by the frequent op- 
portunities which we have. of being ac- 
quainted with him, and by often revol- 
ving his good qualities in our mind, 
Hence, the concluding parts of the hte of 
any illuſtrious perſon, recorded in hiſtory, 
are commonly the moſt intereſting, 
They are alſo deciſive of character, and 
reflect a luſtre on every preceeding part 
of his conduct, 

IT may be likewiſe obſerved, that thoſe 
ſcenes are the moſt intereſting, in which 
we ſee ſuch a perſon involved in diſtreſs. 
W here diſtreſs is ſupported with dignity, 
the mind is furniſhed with one of the no- 
bleſt objects of contemplation. Thoſe 
diſtreſſes which ariſe from weakneſs or 
miſconduct, may touch our humanity, 
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and draw forth our compaſſion ; but in 
order to their becoming a great object, 
we muſt be able to trace them from ano- 
ther ſource. If we ſee a virtuous perſon 
ſuffering by his virtues, or rather by 
the fame they bring along with them; 
if the methods by which he is oppoſed 
are baſe, or only exceptionable; if per- 
ſecution, ignominy, and death, are the 
rewards of his ſervices for the good of 
mankind; it is eaſy to judge how we 
will be affected. Doth any man pretend 
to ſay, that Socrates is a leſs conſiderable 
perſon, becauſe, by the artifice of his fel- 
low-citizens, he was oppoſed and put to 
death? On the contrary, common ſenſe 
and reaſon ſuggeſt, that he is in ſome 
meaſure indebted to the ſeverity of his 
fate for the greatneſs of his reputation. 

Is the ſufferings of Jeſus we behold the 
' concurrence of almoit every circumſtance 
which can either engage our hearts, or at- 
tract our attention. Lhe oppoſition form- 
ed againſt him had arrived at its cri- 
ſis, and his life, diſtinguiſhed by ſuffering, 
was now drawing towards a cloſe, In 
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theſe concluding ſcenes, he muſt appear, to 
an unprejudiced obſerver, an illuſtrious 
object, dignified by the greatneſs of his 
ſufferings, and by the real greatneſs with 
which he ſuſtained them. 


ern 
Of the Agony in the Garden. 


Jesus was diſtinguiſhed through . his 
whole life, by a dignity of behaviour, and 
by a preſence of mind, on all trying oc- 
cations, Here we ice him almoſt over- 
whelmed with the feeling, or with the pro- 
fpet of forrow : What his ſorrow-+ princi- 
pally were, is not our taſk to examine, 
It is enough to obſerve, that Jeſus felt as 
man, and on all occafions ated with a dig- 
nity ſuitable to his divine character. We 
muſt not,therefore, be ſurpriſed or offended 
with the excefs of his ſorrow : We muſt ſuſ- 
pend our judgment: We muſt wait the 
iſſue; and admiration will prevail in our 
minds. 
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Ovx ſurprize on this occaſion will 
be leflened, by attending to the cir- 
cumſtance of decorum accompanying 
it; I mean the ſecrecy, almoſt the ſoli- 
tude of the ſcene. It is in ſolitude, or 
in the preſence of a few friends, that 
perſons of great minds give expreſſion 
to their private ſorrows. Under the eye 
of the world they feel themſelves reſtrain- 
ed: A ſenſe of what is decent may en- 
tirely ſtem the tide of grief. But ſoli- 
tude, or the preſence of a friend, invites 
and encourages it to flow in its native 
channel, There is ſomething in exceſ- 
five ſorrow, or in the exceſs ot any paſ- 
ſion, that diminiſhes dignity of charac- 
ter in a certain degree, and reduces 1n 
our eye the perſon under the power of 
it to the ordinary level of humanity. 
On this occaſion, therefore, Jetus acted 
with the moſt entire propriety : „Sit ye 
« here,” ſaid he to the diſciples, « while 
« I go and pray yonder. And he took 
« with him Peter, and the two ſons of 


« Zebedce, and began to be ſorrowful, 
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« and very heavy *,” Joſeph acted in 
this manner, when agitated by a paſſion 
which was become violent by reſtraint ; 
He commanded every man to go out of 
his preſence, when „he made himſelf 
« known to his brethren 4.” 

Ix attending to the intereſting ſcenes 
which fill up this part of the lite of Jeſus, 
it 15 propoſed to point out the circumſtan- 
ces in each which ſeem either to darken 
or enlighten them, For it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that in the moſt humbling there 1s 
a luſtre diſplayed, which is the more re- 
markable, by the dark ſhades which ſur- 
round it. 

THe firſt humbling circumſtance pre- 
ſenting itielf on this occaſion, is the com- 
Plaint, which Jeſus uttered: * My ſoul is 


Matth. zxxvi 36. 37. The particular detail gi- 
ven by all the hiſtorians does great honour to their 
veracity. It is a proof that they were perſuaded 
of the entire propriety of their maſter's conduct. 
If they had entertained any ſuſpicion of the con» 
trary, the whole tran action was fo private that | it 
could have been eaſily ſuppreſſed. 

+ Gen. xIvii. 1. 
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* exceeding ſorrowful even unto death e: 
A complaint expreſſing the very depths 
of anguiſh. A complaint the more ob- 
ſervable, that his whole life had been di- 
ſtinguiſhed by a noble ſuperiority to ſuf- 
tering. 

Ix the ſame light we muſt view the 
circumſtance of the perſons to whom the 
complaint was made, Jeſus knew that 
his diſciples were ill qualified to diſpenſe 
comfort; He was acquainted with their 
affection for his perſon, and their zeal in 
his ſervice: But he had experienced their 
weakneſs, and knew what prejudices 
darkened their ſouls. If we feel ourſelves 
ſinking under the load of ſorrow, we 
ſeek the aid ot ſuch as we apprehend are 
both able and willing to ſhare it. Here 
we ſee this divine ſufferer applying to 
perſons, Whole help he knew was un- 
availing. But they were his choſen 
friends, and for that reaſon, into their 
boſoms he pours his diſtreſs. | 
Hs application to them is qualified, in 
ſome meaſure, by one to his heavenly Fa- 
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ther. Yet the ſubject of the application 
is humbling, and preſents us with an i- 
mage of the deepeſt diſtreſs : Father, if 
it is poſſible, remove this cup from me.” 
We fee dejection, irreſolution, nay, even 
horror, poſſeſſing his innocent foul. We 
ſee him plunged into the very depths of 
his ſufferings, when only ſurveying them 
in the proſpect, and, in the end, caſt into 
ſuch an agony of ſorrow, that the ſweat 
came from him as large drops of 
blood *. : 
ThE behaviour of the three diſciples, 
during the diſtreſs of their maſter, muſt 
be allo taken into the account. It 1s a 
conſiderable relicf co the mind when op- 
preſied with ſorrow, to experience the 
ſympathy of thoſe to whom we apply for 
relief. Ihe ſympathy of a friend not only 
lightens, but dignifies misfortunes; it gives 
us ſome importance in our own eye, and 
alſo in the eye of the world. In the 
other hand, the man who has friends, 


* Luke xxzii. 44. Authentic evidences have been 
produced of the reality of this appearance, in caſe; 
of exquiſite ſorrow, 
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yet, in his misfortune, ſtands ſingle and 
unſupported, is truly a humble object. 
Such was Jetus on this occaſion: He takes 
with him 1nto the garden of Gethfemane 
three friends to be witneſſes of his anguiſh, 
In their preſence, nay, into their boſom, 
he powers out his griefs: They ſympathize 
with him; but are inſtantly overcome, and 
fall Allee with ſorrow &. 
Ix ſome circumſtances, in the appearance 
of Jeſus, on this occaſion, are humbling, 
there are others which dignify and exalt 
it. If he fink in our eye in one aſpect, 
he riſes infinitely higher in another, 
Tux depth of his diſtreſs, whatever might 
have been the cauſe of it, pleads ſtrongly as 
an apology on that ſide where it is moſt o- 
pen to exception. Complaint is the natural 
garb of diſtreſs: So far from being offen- 
ſive, on proper occaſions, it is graceful and 
attracting. When we ſee Jeſus powering 
out his griefs, applying to his diſciples, 
and beſpeaking their friendſhip; when 
we ſee him applying to heaven for relief; 
it is no more than we may ſuppoſe the 
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greateſt minds capable of in ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances. But it is not barely proprie- 
ty, it is beauty and dignity of conduct 
which attracts us. 

Taz conduct of Jeſus, in this juncture, 
is diſtinguiſhed by a peculiarity of atten- 
tion to the behaviour of his friends. He 
had led them out to be the witneſſes of his 
agony, that he might familiarize them to 
ſorrow, and prepare them for witneſſing 
his ignominious death. When, on this 
occaſion, he gave the following order, 
« Tarry ye here, and watch with me *,” 
we may be in danger of concluding, that 
he meant to employ the diſciples to give 
him notice of the approach of his enemies, 
But, when we know the reaſon of the 
order, we are convinced that he was 
more deeply attentive: to them than to 
himſelf, We almoſt excuſe the man from 
taking part in our intereſts, who is under 

the immediate feeling of anguiſh, Such 
conduct we would reckon to be great and 
uncommon. Here we behold a dignified ob- 
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ject; Jeſus in great diſtreſs, yet all atten- 
tion to the welfare and honour of his 
friends. He knew where their weak fide 
lay, and on that fide he fortifies them. 
He warns them of the danger, and of the 
conſequences of its falling upon them un- 
awares. He provides for them with the 
ſame tenderneſs of affection, and entire 
propriety of conduct which we would 
expect from our beſt friend only, when 
in a ſtate of mind wholly calm and un- 
clouded. 

His own behaviour to the diſciples. in 
conſequence of their weakneſs and remiſ- 
neſs, is alſo a circumſtance in the tranſac- 
tion which gives it a great deal of digni - 
ty. By this time we are no ſtrangers to 
their behaviour. They fell aſleep during 
the diſtreſs of their maſter, after he had 
warned and exhorted them to be on their 
guard, When the mind is oppreſſed with 
anxiety or grief, it is the more ſuſceptible 
of injury of any fort. The unkindneſs, 
the coldneſs, or unconcern of a friend in 
that ſeaſon, not only offend, but appear 
highly criminal. There are other circum- 
ſtances which may inflame the account; as 
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if our friend has been the party obliged by 
the intercourſe, if he diſappoint our 
confidence, or is deaf to our importu- 
nity. If there be room at all for com- 
plaint, here we would think we had got 
full ſcope for indulging it. Theſe are only 
a few of the aggravations which entered 
into the behaviour of the diſciples of Jeſus 
on this occaſion, |ionoured with his 
intimacy and friendſhip, they were call- 
ed upon to a taſk neither ſevere nor 


expenſive; not fo much for his ſake as 
their own; repeatedly called upon; yet 


as otten ade But how divine is 
his conduct! How gentle the rebuke 
diipenſed! How indulgent the apology ! 
« Why could ye not watch with me one 


hour? The ſpirit indeed is willing, but 
« the fleſh weak A gg 


An entire acquieſcence in the determina. 
tions of providence dignifies human nature 
very conſiderably. | he perſon who in ac- 
tual diſtreſs, or from the clear foreſight of 
his fate, can enter into the views of provi- 
dence, is an object which, with pleaſure, 
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we contemplate. We have ſeen the agony 
into which Jeſus was caſt on this occa- 
ſion ; tho? our imagination loſes itſelf in 
ſearching for its ſource, We have ſeen all 
the reality of intenſe ſorrow, poured out 
in complaints, firſt to his friends, an un- 
availing reſource; and then to his heaven- 
ly Father. With pleaſure we hear them 
iſſuing in this ſubmiſlive and calm re queſt: 
« Father, not my will, but thine be 
done *. Inſtances of acquieſcence in 
the wall of providence, indeed, occur in 
common life; but here the diſtreſs ſo far 
exceeds any of the ordinary kind, nay, ſo 
far exceeds our conception; the ſtruggle is 
ſo bold, and the victory ſo perfect, that the 
divine perſon engaged in it becomes a 
ſingularly illuſtrious object. 
CHEARFULNESS in encountering ſuffer- 
ings has ſtill a greater degree of merit, 
than mere ſubmiſſion, let it be ever ſo en- 
tire. The one is like waiting for an 
encmy, with a good countenance; the 
other is, in effect, making advances 
towards him, and preventing his approach, 
This circumſtance alſo dignifies the agony 
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of Jeſus, and like the former derives its 
luſtre from the clear foreſight and direful 
apprehenſion of his ſufferings. He knew 
that the treaſon, which Judas had heen 
meditating, was now about to operate, 
He knew that the traitor and his armed 
aſſociates were at hand to apprehend him. 
Nor was he ignorant of any of theſe indig- 
nities which were to follow. Without a mi- 
racle, all reſiſtance was vain : Attempts to 
eſcape were too late, and might be deemed 
inglorious : © Ariſe,” ſays he to his half- 
waking diſciples, © Ariſe, let us be going: 
« Behold they are at hand which betray 
. 

A circumſtance is produced by one hi- 
ſtorian, which alſo contributes to throw a 
luſtre on this dark ſcene: I mean the 
appearance of the angel from heaven 
ſtrengthening J-ſus in his agony . In 
what manner theſe benevolent beings 
could aid him, 1s not our taſk to inquire, 
They are always ſpoken of in ſcripture, as 
employed by the Almighty to execute his 
commands. The preſence of the angel is, 
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therefore, to be regarded as the interven- 
tion -of heaven; a circumſtance which 
would enlighten the darkeſt ſcene of life, 
and muſt aggrandize in our eye the per- 
ſon on whole account it was now made. 


„ 
Of his being apprehended, 


THE prophets of the Old Teſtament 
were under no miſtake in deſcribing the 
Mefliah as one who ſhould be rejected of 
men, and numbered among tranſgreſſors. 
The progreſs of the oppolition againſt je- 
ſus, and the violence with which it was 
conducted, give us farther openings in- 
to the character of his enemies, while the 
charms of his own perſonal character are 
alſo unfolded. 

Taz moſt virtuous men, in corrupt 
times, have ſuffered indignities, mortify- 
ing to a ſenſe of honour, and which, had 
we lived in the ſame age, would have put 
to a ſevere trial our opinion of their 
merit. If it be true that the rabble, 
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in ſpite of pity, hate the condemned per- 
fon, it muſt hold more certainly. that 
they deteſt him, before matters come ſo 
far, Infact, if they fee a perſon ſcized upon, 
under the notion of a criminal, they in- 
ſtantly condemn him, without inquiring 
into the nature of his crimes. Let not 
the obſervers of the preſent ſcene of igno- 
miny in the life of Jeſus be diſconcerted, 
on account of the humble figure which 
he muſt neceſſarily make in their eye. 
Let them not be afraid to contemplate e- 
very abaſing circumſtance, The iſſue will 
be comfortable, when other circumſtances 
alſo are taken into the account. 

THe appearance of the enemies of Je- 
ſus, on this occaſion, was ſplendid ; for ei- 
ther Prieſts and Phariſees mingled in the 
crowd who came out to ſeize him, or. in 
giving the order, their authority was 
interpoſed *. We may cafily conclude, 
how mortifying an exhibition the whole 
muſt have been to the diſciples of Je- 
ſus, and how ill ſupported his digni- 
ty, had it not been poſſeſſed of more 
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powerful reſources than their preſence 
and aſſiſtance. On one fide, a nume- 
rous band, with leaders at their head, 
whoſe intereſts and paſſions rendered them 
formidable. On the other, eleven per- 
ſons, almoſt defenceleſs; for they had on- 
ly two ſwords, and probably knew little 
or nothing of the uſe of them, 

Txt moſt abaſing circumſtance in this 
event, is the treaſon which was employ- 
ed in bringing it about. That men ſhould 
ſuffer indignities at the hands of enemies, 
1s what they expect, and 1s an event for 
which a wiſe man will be always prepa- 
red But it is mortifying to be wounded 
in the houſe of a friend. It ſinks one in- 
to an opinion of his own infignificancy, 
and may alſo have the effect of ſinking 
him in the eye of the world. Jeſus was 
diſhonoured by the treaſon of a diſciple, 
who had beheld the ſhining actions of his 
public. and the attractions of his private life; 
who knew the places of his wonted reſort, 
knew where to find him at this prefent 
moment, in the darkneſs and ſolitude of 
the night, Some of his aſſociates, perhaps, 
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were compelled to engage in the enter- 
prize. The band of ſoldiers were only do- 
ing the duty of their profeſſion. Judas, 
by his audacity and deiertion, confounds 
and overpowers us. 

THERE are circumſtances alſo which 
dignity the appearance of Jeſus on this 
occaſion, and which render him an il— 
luſtrious object. I might confine myſelf 
to the diſplay given of irreſolution and 
timidity on one fide; of preſence of mind 
and unparallelled dignity of conduct on 
the other, | 

FRo attending to the hiſtory, it is e- 
vident, that the armed multitude did he- 
ſitate in the execution of their purpoſe 
ot ſeizing Jeſus, after the treacherous ſig- 
nal was given, We are at no loſs for 
circumſtances which would lead them to 
heſitate, Perhaps they were aſhamed of 
their guide, and were deeply ſtung with the 
pointed interrogatory : “Friend, Where- 
fore art thou come?“ Perhaps they expe- 
rienced that inward diſtruſt which bad 
men often feel in the very moment of 
executing their premeditated purpoſes. 


E 


Perhaps they diſtruſted the goodneſs of 
their cauſe, and were ſmitten with that 


reverence for virtue which the preſence 
of it almoſt always inſpires. This latter 


concluſion naturally follows from the re- 
lation of the hiſtorian, He makes no en- 
comium on the preſence and dignity with 
which Jeſus received the advances of his 
enemies ; he relates with great ſimplicity, 
that « Jeſus went forth and ſaid to them, 
* Whom ſeek ye? They anſwered him, 
« Jeſus of Nazareth, Jeſus ſaith to them, 
«I am he. As ſoon as he had ſaid to 
« them, I am he, they went backward, 
and fell to the ground“. The picture 
with which we are here preſented is as 
lively as it is uncommon. We imagine that 
the characters of the perſons are for a mo- 
ment exchanged. We fee the rage of 
the armed multitude in a moment ſub- 


ſiding, their ferocity converted into de- 
jection of ſoul. We ſee the victim of 


their fury in their power, and their hands 
almoſt unable to ſeize him. We ſee him 


approach them not only with dignity, 


John xix, 5, 6. 
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but with that elation of ſoul, which we 
could expect only of a hero, when about 
to ſeize upon the ſpoils of victory. 

TRE conduct of Jeſus 1s alſo dignified 
by the peculiar ſituation in which it was 
diſplayed. His enemies came to ſeize him 
juſt at the end of his bloody agony, when 
his foul had been exceeding ſorrowful. 
Exceſſive ſorrow has uſually the effect of 
relaxing the natural tone af the mind. In 
this ſituation objects of terror muſt make 
a deeper and more ſucceſsful impreſſion. 
The adverſaries of Jeſus had already made 
ſome feeble attempts to ſeize him. Bur 
the preſent attempt was yigorous: A 
band of ſoldiers appear ſupporting an arm- 
ed multitude with Judas at their head. 
J heir former attempts had been in day- 
light, in places of public reſort. They now 
aſſault him in obſcurity and retreat. The 
ſilence and ſolitude, the darkneſs and ſtill- 
neſs cf the night, the lanthorns and torches 
and weapons were all objects adapted ta 
inſpire terror. The plan was formidable, 
and every precantion taken to inſure ſuc- 
ceſs. Yet the ſoul of Jeſus was undiſmay- 
ed and undaunted- He was not ignorant 
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of their errand; yet, with a preſence that 
aſtoniſhed them, demanded what it was. 

JEsus was not ignorant of his danger. 
He engaged in it, having the full view of 
every ſubſequent ſtep of his ſuffering. Ma- 
ny men, in common life, are indebted to 
their ignorance for the reſolution with 
which they look dangers in the face. The 
full view of them, either near or at a diſtance, 
might have the effect of ſhaking the moſt 
fixed purpoſe of the ſoul. In this reſpect 
Providence deals kindly with mortals, 
that they may act without perplexity the 
ſeveral parts aſſigned to them, Had the 
conquerors of the world been able to di- 
vine the hardſhips in which their enter. 


priſing genius engaged them, it may be af- 
firmed, that one half of them would have 
wholly deſiſted, or have ſtopt ſhort in the 
middle of thets career *, How beautiful 
then, how ſtriking, the unadorned narta- 
tion which tells us, that “ Jeſus, knowing 


® On this account the critics have admired the 
judgment of Homer, who makes the two greateit 
perſonages in his Iliad, Achilles and Hector, to brave 
danger, and perſiſt in heroic action, under the ſtrong 
impreſſions of their approaching fate. 
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« all things that ſhould come upon him, 
« went forth *” in queſt of his enemies, 
and diſplayed in their preſence a reſolu- 
tion and unconcern which for a moment 
diſarmed them of their fury, and made 
them fall to the ground. 

As ſome of the objects preſented in 
this ſcene were terrifying, ſo others were 
provoking: A circumſtance alſo which 
exhibits the conduct of Jeſus in an admi- 
Table point of view. Under the influence 
of any one paſſion, men often act below 
themſelves, and perhaps are more often 
miſled by their reſentments than by their 
fears. There can be nothing more galling 
to a generous perſon, than to ſuffer by the 
treachery or malevolence of thoſe whom 
he has ſerved and obliged, Jeſus experi- 
enced on this occaſion both the one and 
the other. The treaſon of Judas was an 
abaſing incident, it was alſo highly pro- 
voking. 

ONE who ſuffers by treachery muſt 
have feelings very different from the per- 


ſon who ſuffers by open force. The perkdy 


» Joha xviii. 4. a 
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of a companion or friend gives a poiſon ta 
the ſting of affliction, inſomuch, that the 
greateſt and moſt invincible minds have 
felt and ſunk under it. Cæſar, though a 
tyrant, knew how to forgive. But the 
ſight of Brutus among the other conſpira- 
tors, the ſight of an honoured and obliged 
friend, is ſaid to have quite unmanned and 
overpowered his ſoul. David, who ſuſ- 
tained, with an unparallelled generoſity, 
the hatred of Saul, yet could not refrain 
from complaining when attacked from 
this quarter: © It was not an enemy that 
« reproached me, then I could have born 
« jt ; neither was it he that hated me that 
« magnified himſelf againſt me; but it 
« was thou, a man, mine equal, my guide, 
« 2nd mine acquaintance *,” That the be- 
trayer of Jeſus ſhould have been a diſci- 
ple and friend 1s therefore a circumſtance 
which gives a deep colour to the treaſon, 
and muſt have rendered it highly provo- 
king. Yet it is heightned by the manner 
in which the treaſon was diſplayed. Judas 
advances before the multitude, after gi- 
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ving them the ſignal, (« whomſoever f 
* ſhall kiſs, it is he, hold him faſt *, ap- 
proaches Jeſus, faying, Hail maſter, and 
* kifles him f.“ He had been already 
warned that his treaſon was diſcloſed to 
him, from whom it was of the greateſt im- 
portance that it ſhould be hid, Infidelity 
and ingratitude had already entered into 
his crime. Hypocriſy and cffrontery were 
neceflary to compleat it. The conduct of 
Jeſus, on this occaſion, is fully delineated 
in a few ſhort but lively ſtrokes, expreſ- 
fing the moſt generous ſenſibility: “Friend, 
„ wherefore art thou come f? Judas, be- 
* trayeſt thou the Son of man with a 
« kiſs ||?” | a 
TRE appearance of the multitude, or 
rather the errand on which they came, 
preſents another object extremely pro- 
voking. They had witneſſed the greater 
part of his public life. They had admired 
his doctrine. They had ſeen and had won- 
dered at his mighty works. He had re- 
ceived their homage, as the King who 
came in the name of the Lord to ſave 


Matth. xxvi. 48. + Ver. 49. 
+ Matth. 26. 50. | Luke xxit. 
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them. Their preſent behaviour was both 
perfidious and ungrateful. Vet he only 
remonſtrates againſt it as abſurd and in- 
conſiſtent: In the ſame hour, ſaid Jeſus 
to the multitude, are ye come out, as 
* againſt a thief, with ſwords and ſtaves, 


„for to take me: I fat daily with you 
40 teaching in the temple, and ye laid no 


« hold on me.“ He even apulogizes for 
their behaviour: © All this was done that 
the ſcriptures of the prophets might be 
« fulfilled *,” 

Jzsvs was ever attentive to the inte- 
reſts of his diſciples, in preterence to his 
own; here we have a ſtriking indication 
of this habitual biaſs of his mind. It 
ſerves to enlighten and exalt the abaſing 
ſcene. | | 

Jesvs, through his whole life, was 
indulgent to the weaknefles of his. diſ- 
ciples, anxious for their honour and ſafe- 
ty, when either of them was in dan- 
ger. In the preſent juncture, more criti- 
cal for himſelf than any preceeding ane, 
his attention to them is beautifully dil- 


} 


Matth. xxvi. 55. 56. 
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played. He was on the point of being 
delivered up to his enemies. He makes 
no attempts to ward off the blow. He ſti- 
pulates calmly and heroically for the ſafe- 
ty of his followers: «If ye ſeek me, let 
«theſe go their way f.“ We may ran- 
ſack all the volumes of biography, but 
we cannot find a more beautiful diſplay 
of generous attachment. Acts of ſu- 
blime generolity are uſually diſplayed 
in the gayer ſcenes of lite. Change the 
ſcene, you ſhall find the ſame perſons 
contracted and intereſted. If a few great 
men have been exceptions, we ſhall find 
ſome favourable circumſtances contribu- 
ting to make them ſo. Cato could not ſup- 
port the proſpect of a prifon, or of 
bonds: It rendered him inſenſible to the 
feelings of tenderneſs and generafity, and 
furiouſly drove him on to the dreadful 
extremity. We admire Socrates in pri- 
ſon diſcourſing calnmily to his ſorrowful 
friends. But it 1s hard to ſay how the 
ſame Socrates would have brooked their 
deſertion. The proſpect of ſuch an hu» 
miliation, joined to the horrors of a pu- 


John ix, 8. 
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blic death, would probably have diſcom- 
poſed his ſerenity, and have rendered him 
incapable of the divine ſentiment, fo 
ſtrongly expreſſed in the conduct of Je- 
ſus: If ye ſeek me, let theſe go their 
40 Way.“ | 

Jesus was ever attentive to the great 
ends of his miniſtry, His attentions are 
not ſuſpended by the mortifying inct- 
dents which now preſented themſelves. 
On this very occaſion, he works a miracle 
expreſſive of his mercy and power; I 
mean the miracle of healing Malchus's 
ear *, which Peter had cut off with his 
ſword. A miracle was finely adapted to 
enlighten and adorn this whole appear- 
ance. It was fitted to co-operate with 
the firſt impreſſion made by the preſence 
of Jeſus, when his enemies went back, 
and fell to the ground; and alſo with the 
reaſon of the command given to Peter, to 
put up his ſword, which he had drawn in 
his maſter's defence: “ Thinkeſt thou, 
that I cannot now pray my Father, and 


* Luke xxii, 31. 
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he ſhall preſently give more than twelve 
« Jegions of angels *? 

Bur this miracle alſo deſerves notice, as 
it expreſles, in its moſt amiable light, the 
compaſſionate character of Jeſus: He ſhows 
mercy to one in the very act of enmity a+ 
gainſt him. The Old Teſtament hiſtory ex- 
hibits, in the behaviour of Elijah and Eliſha, 
two molt lively contraſts to this, on occa- 
fions ſimilar to the preſent. When, on the 
point of being ſeized, the one called down 
fire from heaven to conſume his ene- 
mies; the other prayed to God to ſmite 
them with blindneſs. The diſciples, on a 
former occaſion, had urged their maſter 
to uſe the ſame methods of violence a- 
gainſt his oppoſers. Theſe methods he 
utterly rejects. He condemns them on the 
preſent occaſion, by his own example. 
His avoiding to repell the attempts of his 
enemies, by ſome extraordinary exertion 
of avenging power; his employing his 
power, in an act of beneficence and com- 


paſſion, ſerved as the fitteſt illuſtration 


* Matth. xxvi, 53. 
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of his own memorable ſaying : « The ſon 
« of man came not to deſtroy mens lives, 
« but to fave them *.“ 

I ſhall only further obſerve, that this 
miracle makes its appearance with the 
higheſt propriety, viewed as an atone- 
ment for the attempt of Peter to reſcue 
his maſter. It defends the attempt, either 
on the fide of ridicule, or on the more 
expoſed fide of riot and injury. If an 
injury was done in the tranſport of paſ- 
ſion, it was inſtantly remedied. The con- 
duct of the diſciple indeed ſcarcely re- 
quires an apology, It is no other than what 
we are prepared for, and expect from the 
warmth of his temper, from his prejudi- 
ces, his attachments, his profeſſions of 
fidelity ; and above all, from that indig- 
nation at villany, with which the occa- 
ſion could not fail to inſpire an honeft 
mind, the fight of the traitor-diſciple at 
the head of the multitude, 


9 John xviii. 9. 
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8 E C T. III. 
Of his Arraignment before the High Prieft. 


NEITHER the character, nor the cauſe of 
Jeſus, can ſuffer in our eſteem, by attend- 
ing to the proceedings of his enemies a— 
gainſt him, On the contrary, according as 
we advance, we ſec both increaſing in im- 
Portance and dignity. At the ſame time 
his humiliation is ſo ſtrongly marked, 
that we might be in danger of judging 
amiſs, if we did not particularly attend 
to the circumſtances in his appearance 
which dignify and cxalt it, 

How mortitying, in the eye of vulgar pre- 
judice, is the appearance of Jeſus carried off 
by his enemies, brought before the high 
prieſt and his council, ſul.+:&ed to an ille- 
gal trial, having crimes laid to his charge, 
witneſſes hired to prove them, ſuffering 
the petulent cruelty of byſtanders, during 
the courſe of the trial, and in the iflue 
adjudged worthy of death? Indeed, in 
the eye of equity, and of calm reaſon, 
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the preſumption lies on the ſide of in- 


nocence, till the contrary appear. The 
moſt virtuous perſon may have the miſ- 
fortune to be ill uſed, in an age, and a- 
mong a people univerſally corrupt. As 
this is what we may naturally ſuppoſe, 
ſo hiſtory affords many inſtances of it. 
When we behold the diſtreſſes of virtue, 
how do we ſympathize with the ſufferer? 
How are our feelings of ſympathy in- 
ſtantly converted into thoſe of eſteem 


for his perſon, and into all the ardour of 


indignation againſt the authors of his 
ſufferings? It is impoſſible to be indiffe- 
rent in reading over this paſſage ot the 
hiſtory of Jeſus. On one hand, we fee 
every ſymptom of a very bad cauſe, in 


which his enemies are engaged. On the 


other, we behold an amiable diſplay of 
inſulted and provoked, but patient dig- 
nity. If, in the eye of the world, or of 
vulgar prejudice, the appearance of Jeſus 
ſhall be deſpicably thought of, the more 
correct eye of reaſon will diſcover the 
fallacy, and diſcern a dignity not the leſs 
real on account of its diſguiſe, 
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In reading over any ordinary trial, with 
a view to judge of the merit of the cauſe, 
we always take into conſideration the e- 
ſtabliſhed character of the judges, Our o- 
pinion concerning their merit, gives us a 
conſiderable bias, either to the fide of ap- 
proving or condemning their deciſions, 
If, in the courſe of their proceedings, they 
ſhall betray want of comprehenſion, or 
want of candour and integrity, it is eaſy 
to ſee how their determinations will be 


regarded, 

JesUs was carried before the high 
prieſt and council of the Jews. They 
had been always violent, and almoſt 
unanimous in oppoling him. We have 
already examined their characters, in 
order to judge of the merit of the 
oppoſition L. From thence, we muſt 
neceſſarily form an unfavourable opinion 
of their qualifications as judges in the 
preſent caſe, Their intereſts, and their 
prejudices muſt have united in ſtrengthen- 
ing the antipathy. Jealous of their declin- 
ing influence among the people, they could 


* Chap, ix. 
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not endure a rival in the popular favour. 
Subject to the Romans, and ſecretly 
repining under the yoke, they flattered 
them, in order to promote their private 
intereſts, It was eaſy to avail themſelves, 
for this purpoſe, of their enmity to Jeſus, 
This ſecret cauſe of enmity did not now 
appear ; but it was openly avowed af- 
terwards, in the preſence of Pilate, when 
the multitude, under the direction of their 
guides, cried out, We have no King but 
« Czar.” They expreſſed their appre- 
henſions and views on occaſion of the 
miracle of raiſing Lazarus from the grave: 
« What do we? for this man doth many 
« miracles, If we let him thus alone, all 
men will believe on him, and the Ro- 


« mans ſhall come, and take away both 
Our place and nation *.“ 

Tux hiſtorian has produced the opinion 
given at that time by the ſame high 
prieſt, before whom Jeſus now appeared 
as a criminal: One of them named Cai- 
* phas, being the high prieſt that ſame. 


» John xi. 47. 
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« year, faid unto them, Ye know nothing 
at all, nor conſider, that it is expedient 
* for us, that one man ſhould die for the 
people, and that the whole nation pe- 
„ riſh not &. From a perſon of ſuch 
corrupt principles, from one avowing the 
preference of utility and expedient to 
juſtice and equity, we are prepared for 
that iniquitous conduct in the courſe of 
the trial, of which the hiſtory informs us. 
The iniquity of their proceedings againſt 
Jeſus offers itſelf to our obſervation in 
a vartety of particulars, 

Jesus was queſtioned by the high prieſt 
in the entry of the trial, concerning 
his diſciples and his doftrine. Such pro- 
cecding in any ordinary caſe would be 
thought to reſemble an inquiſition. It 
approaches at leaſt towards that caſe in 
law, where the criminal has a right to 
complain when queſtions are put to hint 
on the points to be inquired into, and 
which are only alledged by his accuſers, 
Beſides, it is no breach of charity to ſup- 


® John xi, 49. 50. 
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poſe that the high prieſt, by putting que- 
ſtions to Jeſus, did mean to inveigle him on 
trial, that out of his own month he might 
have ſomewhat to accuſe him. I his had 
been the baſe, though unſucceſsful artifice 
of his enemies during his public miniſtry, 
That it was applied on this occaſion, is 
ſtrongly ſuggeſted by the provoking inſo- 
lence of the officer, who ſtruck him with 
the palm of his hand *, as well as by the 
pointed and prudent reply of Jeſus: «© If I 
« have done evil, bear witneſs of the evil, 
„but if not, why ſmiteſt thou me ? 
Tux accuſers are greatly embarraſſed in 
forming the charge. This circumſtance 
ſtrongly marks the abſurdity and iniquity 
of their conduct. It is a point of material 
juſtice to one brought before a criminal 
court, to fix the preciſe point with which 
he is charged, and then to ſupport it by 
evidence, If no crime is poſitively alled- 
ged, if the charge is only vague and un- 
determined, an honeſt judge would have 
no ſcruple in diſmiſſing it. He would e- 
ven ſtigmatize ſuch proceedings, and eve- 


John, xviii, 22, f Ver. 23. 
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ry honeſt mind will enter into his re- 
ſentments. Suppoſe the preſent to have 
been the caſe of a perſon in whoſe fate we 
had no ſpecial intereſt, could we attend 
without emotion to the ſimple detail of 
the proceedings againſt Jeſus? The high 
prieſt had attempted to enſnare him by 
queſtions, and to draw forth the ſhadow of 
a charge Ihe attempt was without ſucceſs. 
Behold the mean, the infamous expedient 
to which they retreat! © Then the chief 
« prieſts and elders, and all the council, 
« ſought witneſs againſt Jeſus to put him 
„to death *. We conclude the cauſe to 
be iniquitous, which ſuck an expedient was 
brought to ſupport, We regard the per- 
ſons concerned in it, as the objects of dete- 
Ration. . 

Ink recourſe had to falſe witneſſes, the 
difficulty of obtaining them, the embar- 
raſſment which this produced, the late 
appearance of two hired witneſſes, their 
apparent boldneſs, and this ſucceeded by 
their contradictory evidence, are circum- 
ſtances which would ſtrike us in a ridicy- 
culous light, did our reſentment and in- 


1 Matth. xxvi. 29. 
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dignations allow it.“ They ſonght falſe 
« witneſles againſt Jeſus, to put him to 
« death, Lut found none; yea, though 
„many falſe witneiles came, yet found 
© they none, At the laſt came two falle 
« witnelles and ſaid, This fellow ſaid, I 
«am able to deſtroy the temple of God, 
«* and to build it in three days *. But 
* neither ſo did their witnelles agree to- 
« rether +.” 

IT has been obſerved by commentators, 
that the words of Jeſus are not quoted 
with fairneſs, The words of the evidence 
differ conſiderably from the following 
which Jeſus ſpake, and convey a dif- 
ferent meaning: © Deſtroy this temple,” 
pointing to himſelf, as muſt be ſuppoſed, 
« and in three days I will raiſe it again J.“ 
It has alſo been obſerved, that nothing leſs 
than a reſtraining power could have pre- 
vented perſons ſo abandoned, as hired wit- 
neſſes, from agreeing in ſome plauſible 
ſtory. But it principally deſerves our no- 
tice, that the diſagreement of the witneſſes 
givcs an aſpect to the cauſe, as the cauſe 


® Matth. xxvi, 60. 6t. {+ Mark xiv. 59. 
1 John ii. 19, 
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of faſhood; truth being always conſiſtent; 
whereas falfehood can aflume, and natu- 
rally aſſumes a thouſand different faces. 
BaFFLED in the application of this arti- 
fice, the adverſaries of Jeſus retreat to that 
with which they had ſet out, the drawing 
ſomething from his own mouth as the 
ground of an accuſation againſt him: 
But they are more inſtant and urgent, jea- 
lous leſt their enemy ſhould eſcape out 
of their hands: “ Anſwereſt thou no- 
« thing? Art thou the Chriſt ? I adjure 
* thee, by the living God, that thou tell 
tus, whether thou art the Chriſt, the ſon 
* of God &. Theſe were the queſtions 
put to him by the high prieſt. Such im- 
portunity with Jeſns to become his own 
accuſer, muſt form a preſumptive proof, 
that the cauſe of his adverſaries was wic- 
ked and deſperate, A good cauſe has 
ſuch internal ſupports, that there is no 
neceſſity of having recourſe to injuſtifia- 
ble expedients. This conduct of the 
judge is indeed exceeded by the indecent 
violence of conduct which immediately 
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followed : « Then the high prieſt rent his 
« cloaths, ſaying, He hath ſpoken blaſ- 
« phemy ; what further need have we of 
« witneſſes ? What think ye? They anſwer- 
« ed, and ſaid, He is worthy of death *.“ 
Jeſus had allowed it to be a truth, « that he 
« was Chriſt the Son of God.“ On this 
conceſſion, the ſentence was founded which 
condemned him; a ſentence as impious 
as it was iniquitous, after the evidence 
given that he was a divine perſon, 
Our reſentments are compleated by at- 
tending to the cruel and mortifying indig- 
nities which immediately followed, autho- 
riſed by the preſence of the judge, per- 
haps by his influence: “They ſpit in his 
te face, and buffeted him, and ſmote him 
« with the palms of their hands, ſaying, 
Prophecy unto us, thou Chriſt, who it is 
« that ſmote thee *.” 

IT is not enough to ſay, that the ar- 
raignment of Jeſus gives an occaſion of 
diſplaying the character of his enemies, 
and the badneſs of their cauſe, It exhi- 
bits. his own character and cauſe in a 
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beautiful light: Both ſhine the brighter by 
the malevolence and iniquity em ployed 1 in 
oppoſing them. 

Jesvs, on this occaſion, gives diſplays | 
of dignity, both in his ſilence, and in his 
replies to the interrogatories of his judge. 
We muſt not call them his defences: As 
he had no fixed charge brought again{t 
him, ſo no defence was neceſſary. Both 
in his filence and replies, we ſee him 
invariably chuſing the fitteſt feaſous for 
each; the certain indication of a mind 
unruflled by preſent calamities, and not 
overburthened by the future, But this 
is not ſaying enough. Let us trace this 
ſubject in ſome particular inſtances during 
the progreſs of the trial. 

THe examination of Jeſus was bes 
gun on the ſubje& of his diſciples 
and doctrine. On the ſubject of his 
diſciples, he is totally ſilent; and his 
filence gives a beautiful diſplay of 
that concern for their comfort, by 
which his life was diſtinguiſhed. It is of 
a piece with the generous ſtipulation 
which he had ſo lately made for their ſe- 
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curity when his enemies came to ſeize 
him *. ; | 
O the ſubject of his doctrine, he re- 
plies with fullneſs and freedom. Tt his 
conduct we expect from him, Who“ came 
into the world to bear witneſs of the 
« truth,” He talks as one, who, ſuperior 
to cenſure, and to the fear of conſequences, 
was convinced that he had faid nothing 
but truth, Be appeals to the world, 
to whom his doctrine had been publiſhed, 
and whoſe account of 1t would not be 
liable to the ſuſpicion of partiality : “ I 
« ſpake openly to the world, and in ſecret 
„have I ſpoke nothing. Lever taught in 
„the ſynagogue and in the temple, whe- 
* ther the Jews always reſort + :” A plan 
entirely different from that of impoſtors, 
unleſs they have the ſecular arm to ſupport * 
them. They induſtriouſly ſhun the eye of 
the world; they deliver their tenets ſecret- 
ly to a few; and proceed to divulge them 
only as they find it ſafe and convenient. 
We may therefore view the trial of Jeſus 
as the trial of his doctrine, This he defeads 
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with ſuch dignity, that no attempt was 
made either by facts or by argument to 
overturn it. By the ſilence of its firſt 
adverſaries, it reſts, and will for ever relt, 
on this ſolid foundation, that „it was 
« ſpoken openly to the world;” a circum- 
ſtance urged by Paul, in his defences be- 
fore Agrippa: © This thing was not done 
in a corner X.“ 

Jesus was queſtioned by the high prieſt 
on the ſubject of his public character. 
His anſwers, on this occaſion, diſplay for- 
titude and magnanimity, His public 
character had been already eſtabliſhed by 
miracles. On this foundation, not only 
multitudes had confeſſed him to be the 
Chriſt ; but one of the body of the coun- 
cil, not liable to the imputation of credu- 
lity, nor ſwayed by intereſt, had made a 
like confeſſion ; nay, many of the rulers 
had believed in him, who durſt not open- 
ly avow their belief. Hence, he might 
have either avoided a reply, or have gi- 
ven one which would filence them, 
But he choſe rather to alarm their fears 
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by a majeſtic repreſentation of his cha- 
rater as a judge. Can we attend to it, 
without imagining that the perſona- 
ges in the preſent ſcene are for a mo- 
ment exchanged; the humble Jeſus 
ſeated on his tribunal, and his haughty 
enemies lying proſtrate before him? 
„ Hereatter {hall ye ſee the Son of man 
« ſitting on the right hand of power, and 
„coming in the clouds of heaven *.“ 

Ix ſome ſituations there is a dignity in 
ſilence, wich all the powers of eloquence 
cannot reach. In the caſe of deep diſtreſs, 
it is cry obſervable. By this weapon, 
opprobrious language and injurious treat- 
ment of any kind are baflled and repelled. 
Every man conſiders himſelf as poſleſſed 
of the natural privilege of complaining, 
if he be ill uſed, To wave that privilege, 
to refuſe to complain, not from mean- 
neſs or ſullenneſs of ſpirit, but from a 
conſciouſneſs of excellence, is a high in- 
dication of dignity, The circumſtances 
of the preſent diſtreſs were provoking. 
The falſe witneſſes produced; their con— 
tu adictory teſtimonies ; the opprobrious 
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manner of giving them; the cruel and re- 
peated indrgnities offered ; were all of ſuch 
a nature, as would awake reſentment in 
the gentleſt breaſt, and bring forth the 
language either of indignation or com- 
plaint : Yet Jeſus opened not his mouth, 
till neceſſity compelled him; the neceſſity 
of witneſſing a good confeſſion, and of 
making a laſt cflort to open the eyes of 
bis blinded enemies. | 
Among the abaſing incidents in this 
fcene, there is one yet unnoticed; I mean 
Peter's denial of his maſter. There are 
circumſtances which both aggravate, and 
alleviate his crime. It deſerves notice, 
that the humiliation of Jeſus appearing as 
a criminal, ſurrounded with cnemies, is 


not a little increaſed by this very in- 


cident : Even then we ſee him denied by 
a choſen, ſworn, and obliged friend ; 
denied in that moment, when a con- 
ſeſſion would have been moſt merito- 
rious; denied in his own preſence and 
hearing; denied repeatedly, and ſolemn- 
ly, with curſes and oaths. Yet, mortify- 
ing as theſe circumſtances arc in the of- 
tence of the diſciple, they diſplay the per- 
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E 
fect character of Jeſus in one of its moſt 
amiable lights; they diſplay one great de- 
ſign of his appearance in the world, the 
bringing of men to repentance. This is 
beautifully and emphatically delineated in 
the concluding part of the narration: The 
« Lord turned and looked upon Peter; 
« and Peter remembered the word of the 
« Lord, how he had ſaid to him, Before the 
« cock crow, thou ſhalt deny me thrice, 
« And he went out, and wept bitterly *,” 


Edd 
Of his Trial before Pilate. 


Tax character of Jeſus doth not reſt on 
the prejudices and opinion of his country- 
men, either in his favour, or to his diſad- 


vantage. In attending to the hiſtory of 
his life, we have ſeen him receiving the 
moſt reſpectful treatment from heathens ; 
in his infancy worſhipped by them ; and, 
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in a few inſtances during his publick 
miniitry, addreſſed as a divine perſon. 

As the religion of Jeſus was to be pro- 
poſed to the Gentile world, it was highly 
proper, that the objection againſt its au- 
thor ſhould be removed on the ſcore of 
oppolition from his countrymen, who 
charged him with crimes, and then gave 
him over to the civil power to be tried 
and puniſhed, Had the trial of Jeſus 
ended where it began, before the high 
prieſt and council of the Jews, it would 
have been leſs intereſting to the world, 
and Jeſs ſatisfactory in the iſſue, But he 
was tried by a Roman judge, and his in- 
nocence, nay his dignity, ſtand atteſted 
by the perſon, who, through weakneſs, 
condemned him *. 


* I am inclined to believe, that the compilers of 
the creed, commonly called the apollle's cre: d, 
muſt have had this circumitance under their eye, as 
much as to fix the chronology of the death of ſe- 
ſus ; bis ſuflering under Pontius Pilate would de- 
termine many to enquire into the particulars cf the 
event, whom mere curioſity would not prompt, or 
ao might have been reſtrained by their antipathies 
and indiſterence. 
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Tg circumſtances of abaſement, in 
which Jeſus appears on this occaſion, are 
not materially different from thoſe in 
which he appeared on a former. We ice 
him ſtill in the ſemblance of a criminal. 
Perhaps his ſtanding betore a heathen 
judge, might link him as low in the eye 
of his enemies, as all the crimes alledged, 
and all the indignities poured upon him. 
Allow each of them their full weight; 
view them in the molt mortify ing aipect, 
they are a great deal more than balanced 
by the following particulars; the appear— 
ance of the accuſcrs, of the judge, and of 
the party accuſed. 

We have already taken notice of the 
crimes with. which Jeſus was loaded by 
the high pricſt, and how ill the charge 
was ſupported. In attending to thete 
particulars, we would probably feel our 
indignation kindling. The conduct of 
the accuſers, before the tribunal of Pilate, 
ſerves as fewel to increaſe it. 

THE firſt particular obſervable in their 
conduct, is the abſurd ſcrupuloſity with 
which they ſet about the accuſation. 
When Jeſus was led away from Caiphas 
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into the preſence of Pilate, © they them- 
* ſelves would not enter into the 
judgment hall; leſt they ſhould be 
« defiled, but that they might cat the 
„ paſſover *. Active malice, and ſpecious 
hy pocriſy, are not, as in this inſtance, 
always fonnd in connection, The ac- 
cuſers of Jjeſus did not act a part on 
purpoſe to cover their deſigns: It is rea- 
ſonable to imagine, that they were ſerious, 
and in earneſt. But they had impoſed 
on themſelves, or had been deceived into 
the abſurd opinion, that attention to lef- 
ſer points of duty would attone for the 
greateſt oflences, Yet, while their con- 
duct excites our pity, it muſt fire our in- 
dignation. Such compounded characters in 
ordinary lite are juſtly branded with con- 
tempt, and, viewed-as the accuſers of in- 
nocence, muſt bring contempt on the 
cauſe they engage in. 

IT alfo deferves notice, that the charge 
againſt Jeſus is vague and undetermined: 
& Pilate went out to them, and ſaid, What 
*« accuſation bring you againſt this man? 
% They anſwered and ſaid unto him, If 
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« he were not a malefactor, we would not 
« have delivered him unto thee , In 
any ordinary cauſe, where men are ttraiten- 
ed for facts to ſupport a charge, they 
muſt either invent falſhoods, or keep mat- 
ters in the dark as much as it is poſſible. 
The firſt of theſe is too glaring an expe- 
dient to ſet out with, Ihe latter is the 
more uſual reſource, When, therefore, 
in any ſuch caſe, a perſon keeps always 
diſguifed, though juſtice to himſelf, 
though his intereſt, and even his paſſions, 
demand a contrary conduct, we may cer- 
tainly conclude, that he is puzzled, or that 
his intentions are diſhoneſt, The follow- 
ing maxim of Jefus determines what are 
the genuine features of ſuch conduct, and 
how they affect us: “ Men love darkneſs 
« rather than light, their deeds being e- 
vil &.“ | 

Wx fee, with diſguſt, the accuſers of 
Jeſus ſbifting and varying the charge. 
Firſt, They accuſe him of ſpeaking a- 
gainſt the temple, then of blaſphemy, 
Before another court, they accuſe him 
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of ſedition and diſloyalty to Cæſar. 
There is a ſimplicity and conſiſten- 
cy in truth, which renders it averſe. to 
diſguiſe, and which gives it the power 
of attracting by its own native beauties. 
On the other hand, falſhood is difident 
of itſclf; it is always varying and chan- 
ging its aſpect, By its various form, one 
is at a lois what to make of it, though 
uſually in the iſſue it betrays itfclf, The 
light of truth, like the rays of the ſun, 
ſhines in a ſteady, and therefore power— 
ful direction, That of deceit reſembles 
the wavering gleam of the meteor, which 
dazzles for a moment, and then vaniſhes 
away. | 

Taz low artifice employed in bringing 


out the charge, is a circumſtance which 


cannot eſcape us. The conduct of the 
accuicrs was inconſiſtent, but, at the ſame 


time, it betrays an intention to miſlead 
and inflame. Jetus, before the Jewiſh 
council, was accuſed ot being an enemy 
to the temple. What artifice more likely 
to blow up the reſentments, either of the 
prieſts, or of the Jewiſh populace? He was 


charged before them with Llaſphemy, a 
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crime capital by the Jewiſh law: No ex- 
pedient could be more ſucceſsful in hur- 
' Tying him on to an infamous death. To 
the Roman judge, theſe articles of accu- 

{ation were either unintelligible or unin- 
tereſting. To his paſſions and politics, 
they therefore addreſs themſelves with 
very great dexterity, They knew how 
obnoxious the whole nation was to the 
Roman governors by their ſeditious hu— 
mour : They were conſcious of their 
own antipathy to Cæſar and the Romans. 
Before the tribunal of Pilate, they accuſe 
Jeſus of “ perverting the nation, forbid- 
ding to give tribute to Cæſar, ſaying that 
« he himſelf is Chriſt a King f.“ This 
ſtrata gem probably Pilate ſaw; and, bad as 
he was in ſome reſpects, he ſeems to have 
dleteſted it. It was wholly founded in falſe- 
hood: Jeſus paid tribute to Cæſar, and 
tavght his diſciples to do the ſame. When 
the multitude ſought to make him a 
king, he withdrew from them into the 


deſart. 
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Tux appearance of Pilate, the judge in 
this cauſe, comes next to be examined. 
It was mortifying to the accuſers of Je- 
ſus, and reflects a durable luſtre on the 
perſon and cauſe, againſt which their 
wiles were employed. 

Tx conduct of Pilate in the courſe of 
the trial is indeed weak and irreſolute, 
and, in the iſſue, Jeſus was condemned. 
But his inſtability may be urged as a 
preſumptive proof, that Jefus was, in 
his eye, an innocent perſon ; at leaſt that 
the charge againſt him was far from 
being clear, We can aſſign no other 
motive for his not proceeding inſtantly 
to condemn him. His private intereſts 
and politics were evidently on this fide, 
and the riſk was now conſiderable, to 
which he expoſed himſelf by his heſita- 
tion and reluctance, 

PLATE gave Jeſus a direct teſtimony 
in his favour. Beſides, the whole of his 
conduct ſeems to have been dictated by 
the full perſuaſion both of the inno- 
cence and dignity of his character. 

TRE direct teſtimony of Pilate is plain 
and explicit: „I find no fault in this 
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* man *. A little time after, „I have 
* found no fault in this man, touching 
« thoſe things whereof ye accuſe him +.” 
A third time: “ Why, what evil hath he 
done? I find no cauſe of death in him.“ 
And, when no remonitrances on his part 
could ſtem the tide of the popular rage, 
« he took water and waſhed his hands be- 
fore the multitude, ſaying, I am inno- 
« cent of the blood of this juſt man, ſee 
« ye to it ||,” 

Hrs perſuaſion that Jeſus was a perſon 
of conſiderable dignity, is expreſſed clearly 
by the great decency and reſpect with 
which he treated him, This is the more 
remarkable, that the manners of Pilate were 


naturally fierce and haughty. His extraor- 
dinary wonder at the ſilence of Jeſus $; 
the manner in which he renewed his que- 
ſtions ; his own filence when Jeſus con- 
feſſed himſelf to be a king; the manner 
in which he engaged in a converſation on 
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the ſubject &; the ſecret dread which ſei- 
zed him on hearing that Jeſus “ made 
« himſelf to be the Son of God +;” his re— 
peated inquiries and the iſſue of theſe; 
his ſeeking thenceforth to releaſe him; 
are particulars which expreſs clearly 
the perſuaſion of Pilate, that Jeſus was 
both aa innocent perſon, and a perſon of 
conſiderable dignity :; A perſuañon which 
we may trace in his whole conduct on 
this memorable occaſion. 

ONE particular of this kind -preſents 
itſelf in the beginning of the trial; I. 
mean the diſcouragement which Pilate 
gave to the accuſation agaialt Jeſus, and 
the manner which he took to diſcourage 
it: „ Take him,” ſays he to the Jews, 
« and judge him according to your law.“ 
Allowing that he hated the Jews, and was 
diſpoſed, on many occaſions, to mortity 
them; yet, it is evident, that, on other 
occaſions, he was ambitious of their fa- 
vour. We might ſuſpect his preſent con- 
duct to have iſſued from total indifference 
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of temper, or from ignorance of the caſe, 
had we not the beſt evidence to believe 
the contrary. The {tir which was occa- 
ſioned 19 jeruſalem by the entry of Jeſus, 
a few days before, amidſt the acclam- 
tions of the multitude; the ſchemes form- 
ed for ſeizing him, and the obtaining 
a band of ſoldiers for this purpoſe, 
make the 1gnorance of Pilate an impro— 
bable conjecture. But he was not only 
not ignorant of the cauſe, bat had trace 1 
the ſecret ſprings of the accuſation; „ie 
« knew that the Jews for envy had deli- 
% vered him.” Allowing that his pro- 
poſal to the accuters was evaſive ; allow- 
ing that it was criminal to reject their ap- 
plications ; yet to what ſource cin we 
trace this ſtrange averſeneſs to engage in 
a cauſe where he could loſe nothing by ta- 
king one ſide, the fide of the accuſers, and 
where, by taking the other, it was certain 
he would incur their dif pleaſure, except to 
the frrong bias of his mind in favour of 
Jeſus ? 

Tuts ſecret perſnaſion of his mind con- 
cerning Jeſus is alſo clearly indicated, by 
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the variety of expedients which he made 
uſe of to ſave him. Pilate had no ſecret 
intereſt to ſerve by indulging the favour- 
able bias of his mind. Nor is it concei— 
vable that he would have uſed extraordi- 
nary expedients, unleſs to ſerve his inte- 
reſt, or to gratify his perſuaſion. The va- 
riety of theſe expedients ſhows how much 
he had the ſafety of Jeſus at heart. One 
expedient fails; he is not diſconcerted, 
but has recourſe to another: This alſo 
failing, to 2 third, And, when his whole 
ſock of ingenuity is exhauſted, we {ee it 
miraculouſly, at leaſt providentially, ſup- 
plied *. 
Tax lengthening out of the trial and 
examination of Jefus, was doubtleſs one 
of theſe expedients. Summary Proce- 
dure in any criminal cauſe is always con- 
ſtructed to be unfavourable for the per- 
ſon accuſed, eſpecially if humour and re- 
ſentment bear a part in the accuſation, 
On theſe prompters, ſtrict law and juſtice 
can lay no reſtraint: For this reaſon the 
judge who attempts to reſtrain or to check 
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them in their career, muſt be ſuppoſed to 
be groſsly partial, or to be biaſſed by the 
ſtrong indications of injuſtice on one ſide, 
and of innocence on the other. In the 
preſent caſe, it is evident, that Pilate ſaw 
the aim of the accuſers. He knew by 
what paſſions they were prompted, and 
was much diſpoſed to mortify them. This 
laſt aſſertion appears, from the reſpect- 
ful manner in which he treated Jeſus, 
from their frequent conferences, and, a- 
bove all, from the reiterated repreſentations 
made in his favour, Freſſed by the accu- 
ſers to condemn him, Pilate helitates, de- 
liberates, remonſtrates; on purpoſe to cool 
the fire of their rage, and reduce them to 
reaſon, In this light, the teſtimony which 
Pilate gave to Jelus muſt appear highly 
honourable, It diſcovers itſelf to have 
iſſued from no ſudden freak or ſally of at- 
tachment. After three ſucceſſive exami- 
nations, he could firmly declare, that he 
« found no fault in him,” and, by ſending 
him to Herod, was enabled to add the 
weight of Herod's opinion to his own : 
No, nor yet Herod,” cruel and arbitrary as 
he was, “for J ſent you to him, and lo, 


Wa BE 


„nothing worthy of death is done unto 


« him &.“ 


Thar Pilate had it much at heart to re- 
leaſe Jeſus, appears from the choice of a 
competitor with him for releaſement. Of 
this matter, the ſacred hiſtorian gives the 


following account: Now, at that feaſt, 


the governor was wont to releaſe to the 
people a priſoner, whom they would, And 
„ they had then a notable priſoner called 
« Barrabasj”. Another hiſtorian gives us 
further light into his character aũd crime, 
« who, for ſedition in the city, and for 


murder, had been caſt into priſon .“ A 


4 


more favourable competition ſcarcely 
could have occurred; and, becauſe it was 
ſo favourable, Pilate eagerly graſping 
at it. Almoſt every circumſtance in 
the hiſtory of Barrabas determines againſt 
the probability of his having the popular 
preference. It 1s probable that he had been 
always 2 mean or infamous perſon. His 
crimes were infamous, ſuch as excite the 
deteſtation, nay, even the horror of the 
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public. His crimes were recent; com- 
mitted before their eyes : Jeruſalem 
itſelf had been the theatre of his riot 
and bloodſhed. The country of Ju- 
dea was at this time much infeſted with 
robbers and murderers : The evil was e- 
very day on the encreaſe. In the jour- 
neyings of the people, to the great an- 
nual ſolemnity, they were expoſed to this 
danger : In ſhort, town and country were 
kept in conſtant alarm. Here then was 
the man claiming no protection, and the 
moſt unlikely to be ſcreened by populat 
caprice or favour; and this was the man 
put in competition with Jeſus, Pilate had 
formed his plan of proceeding, and choſe 
his ſeaſon for unfolding it : © Therefore, 
„when they were gathered together, Pi- 
late ſaid to them, Whom will ye that 
« ] releaſe unto you? Barrabas, or Jeſus 
* which is called Chriſt ? For he knew 
« that, for envy, they had delivered 
«© him &.“ | 

Having dealt thus with their reaſon, 
we ſee him next applying to the compaſ- 
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ſion of the multitude. Allowing the ex- 
pedient to be awkward, ill judged, or e- 
ven ridiculous, neither of which it is; 
yet it ſhows how greatly Pilate was inte- 
reſted in the releaſement of Jeſus. An 
hiſtorian informs as, that Herod and his 
„ ſoldiers ſet him at nought, and cloathed 
„him in gorgeous apparel *,” Another, 
that “they plaited a crown of thorns, 
« and put 3t on his head. And they put on 
him a purple robe, and faid, Hail, King of 
« the Jews 1.“ All theſe indignities were 
the effects of wanton cruelty, and inſolent 
ſcorn, Pilate takes hold of the fituation 
of Jeſus, to attempt again his releaſement : 
« He went forth again, and faith to them, 
« Behold I bring him forth to you, that 
„ ye may know that I find no fault with 
« him. Then came Jeſus forth, wearing 
* the purple robe, and the crown of 
« thorns. And Pilate ſaith to them, Be- 
« hold the man.” Pilate felt compaſſion 
from the ſight of an innocent perſon ſuf- 
fering ſuch indignities, the forerunners of 
a cruel death; and the proſpect ſeems to 
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have been full in his eye, when he expoſed 
Jeſus to the ſpectators as an object of pity. 
Perhaps this Roman had ſeen, or had 
heard, that his generous countrymen, e- 
ven on a day of triumph, could weep for 
the fate of thoſe captives whom their 
arms had ſubdued. Perhaps he looked 
for effects from the pity of the multitude, 
which their reaſon was too weak to pro- 
duce, But their minds were contracted 
by prejudice, and hardened with ungene- 
rous enmity, Hence, this ſcene of humi- 
liation had the effect only of inflaming 
them the more, and of rendering the pa- 
tient ſufferer more cofftemptible in their 
eyes. 

PILATE concludes the trial with a ſo- 
lemn and ſignificant action: © He took 
« water, and waſhed his hands before the 
«* multitude,” No words could have ex- 
preſſed more firmly his perſuaſion, that 
Jeſus was innocent of the.crimes laid to 
his charge. Nay, the action is equivalent 
to a. proteſtation in his favour. The 
words which accompanied the action ex- 
preſs this, and a great deal more, They 
are addreſſed to the accuſers of Jeſus, and 
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contain in them a warning of their horrid 
guilt and danger: *I am innocent of the 
« blood of this juſt perſon. See ye to 
eit *” Whether or not Pilate ſpake ora- 
cularly, it 1s unneceſſary to determane ; 
but his admonition was juſtified by 
the event. He was prompted, undoubt. 
edly, both in his acting and ſpeaking, by 
his own convictions, and alſo 'by the ex- 
traordinary meſſage which he received 
from his wife, while ſitting on the tribu- 
nal: Have thou nothing to do with this 
« juſt man; for I have ſuffered many 
„things this night in a dream becauſe 
* of him 4.” Had the perſuaſion of 
Pilate reſted on this circumſtance, it 
is eaſy to ſee, that he muſt have been 
ſligmatized in theſe latter ages as an en- 
thuſiaſt, and his wife as a mere viſionary. 
The character of Pilate, when examined, 
will ſecure him againſt this charge. In the 
mean time, let it be obſerved, that dreams 
were looked upon, even in that age], juft 

as they had been from the earlieſt ages of 


Matth. vii. 24+. 4 Verſe 19. 4 Inſtance 
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the world *, as mediums of intercourſe 
betwixt the divinity and mortals. 

— TaszsE circumſtances in the teſtimony 
of Pilate, not only render it unexception- 
able, but give it a weight and force pro- 
portioned to the ſubject of it, and throw 
a luſtre over this whole ſcene of ignomi- 
ny. 

LET us next attend to the conduct of 
the trial; for, on this circumſtance, a good 
deal depends. It may be obſerved, that 
the trial of Jeſus before Pilate was legal 
and open. It is always an advantage to 
a good cauſe to be openly and publicly 
tried, whatever is the treatment it meets 
with. Poſterity claims the privilege of 
rejudging the ſentence, and they can do it 
more impartially in conſequence of being 
diſintangled from thoſe attachments and 
averſions which ſway the heart, and em- 
barraſs the judgment. The particulars 
which occur in this trial are various and 
intereſting. We deſpiſe the motives 
which urged on the trial. We pity and 
apologize for the embarraſſment of the 
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judge. We collect every circumſtance 
with coolneſs, and proceed to give ſen- 
tence, Had the trial of Jeſus been leſs 
public, or leſs circumſtantial, 1t would 
have been leſs ſatisfactory. But, by its 
openneſs and formality, every ſuſpicion 
is removed that could invalidate the 
teſtimony given by the judge in his fa- 
vour. 

THE teſtimony of Pilate has the great- 
er merit, that he was poſſeſſed of no ori- 
ginal prejudices on the ſide of Jeſus. Had 
he been a diſciple, or had he been favour- 
ably affected to his cauſe, {cripture- hiltory 
would not have been ſilent; nor would 
the enemies of Jeſus have ſubmitted the 
cauſe to his deciſion. Jeſus was tried by 
the high pricſt and council of the Jews, 
whoasjudges had proceeded with indecent 
rapidity. Here we ſce him tried by an 
impartial judge. Hence, his opinion of 
him, though he had not courage to 
ſupport it, muſt be entirely unexcep- 
tionable ; nay, it has a ſtrong claim to our 
regard, Pilate had his prejudices too, as 
we ſhall preſently obſerve ; but they were 
not of a {ide with his opinion. It appears 
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from his whole conduct, that, had he not 
deen ſwayed by what he heard, and 

y what he obſerved during the courſe 
of the trial, he would have been whol- 
ly unconcerned about the iſſue. The 
weakneſs and fluctuation of his conduct, 
is an evidence of the coolneſs with which 
he ſet out; which nothing leſs than the 
perſuaſion of his mind could conquer ; 
the full perſuaſion that Jeſus was an inno- 
cent and an extraordinary perſon, 

Ix eſtimating the merit of Pilate's teſti- 
mony, we muit neceſſarily take into the 
account his perſonal character. Some 
lines of it may be traced in his behaviour 
during the courſe of the trial. In the con- 
cluſion, we ſee him condemning or gi- 
ving up a perſon, of whoſe innocence he 
was perſuaded. and which he had openly 
atteſted. By other channels of informa- 
tion, we learn that he was an impious 
man, haughty and inflexible in his tem- 
per and manners, This laſt ſtricture of 
his character we have from Philo the 


Jew *. Of his impiety, Jolephus gives the 


* De legatione ad Caium; 
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two following inſtances: One of them, 
his attempt of introducing into Jeruſalem 
ſome bucklers, on which was ſtamped the 


image of Cæſar; an abomination to the 
Jews, and done in diſreſpect to the object 
of their worſhip : The other his laying 
out the treaſure of the temple in making 
expenſive aqueducts &. Scripture-hiſtory 
gives an inſtance both of his impiety and 
cruelty; the inſtance of the Galileans, whoſe 
blood Pilate had mingled with their ſacri- 
fices f. But may it not be ſaid, to what 
doth all this amount? Doth the immo- 
rality or impiety of a judge give weight 
to his opinion ? Ought it not to have a 
contrary effect? This is true; yet, in the 
; preſent caſe, one advantage manifeſtly 
reſults from this circumſtance. From 
thence we are convinced, that, in the fa- 
vourable opinion which Pilate formed of 
Jeſus, he was not urged by conſtitutional en- 
thuſiaſm, on one hand, nor by the weak- 
neſs of pity on the other, not ſwayed by 
the delicacy of a virtuous mind, but over- 
awed by that reverence of virtue, which 


* Jewiſh wars, Book 2 chap. 9. 7 Luke xiti, x 
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it often inipires into the very worſt of 
men. 

Tux teſtimony of Pilate will be found 
to derive merit from an examinati- 
on of his intereſts and prejudices, If it 
ſhall appear, that, in his attempts to re— 
leaſe Jelus, he had no private intereſts to 
ſerve, on the contrary, that he endanger- 
ed them, we are under the neceſlity of 
forming concluſions very much to the ho- 
nour of his conduct. It will require no 
force of argument to prove, that Pilate, 
by his con fuct, could not intend to grati- 
ty his avarice. Ihe diſciples of Jeſus were 
but few in number, and almoſt all of them 
were as poor as their maſter. We have 
already acquitted him of the ſuſpicion of 
enthuſiaſm, or effeminacy. Nor was he 
inclinable to too great moderation in the 
ule of power. The inſtances of op- 
preſſion already taken notice of, with 
which he cntered on his government, ac- 
quit him from this ſuſpicion ; and, by all 
the haughtineſs of authority, his whole 
adminiſtration was characterized, From a 
perſon fond of power, and in a ſedi- 
tions country, we naturally expect 
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the utmoſt rigour in puniſhing crimes, 
and the puniſhing them without heſita- 


tion. | 
As little can we ſuppoſe that the teſti- 


mony of Pilate was dictated by the motives 
of adding reputation to his government, 
and of acquiring popular applauſe, By 
thinking and ſpeaking favourably on the 
ſide of the innocent ſufferer, he greatly en- 
dangered both, Jeſus was dilated by his 
* countrymen, *as a perverter of the nation, 
* araiſer of ſedition, forbidding to give tri- 
* bute to Cæſar, ſaying, That he himſelf 
« was Chriſt a King.“ Ihe danger was not 
the leſs, that the charge was falſe or miſre- 
preſented: It was enough that the credulous 
multitude believed it to be true, But it is 
of importance to obſerve the ſuperiority 
of Pilate upon this oceaſion to almoſt e- 
very conſideration affecting his intereſt, 
the fear of being called to an account by a 
jealous maſter, and the fear of diſobliging 
a capricious and reſentful people. They 
were capable of ſaying to Vilate, If thou 
let this man go, thou art not Cæſar's 
« friend ;? and were capable of miſrepre- 
ſenting him, in caſe of his conduct falling 
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Mort of their cruel wiſhes *. In this fi- 
tuation, critical to the credit, and to the 
duration of his power, did Pilate teſtify 
to the innocence, to the dignity of Jeſus, 
in the face of accuſers as dangerous to the 
judge as to the criminal, and in the face 
of accuſations properly framed to work on 
his prejudices and intereſt, When we ſee 
him, after all, giving up Jeſus, we mult not 
be ſurprized. Such caſes occur in ordi- 
nary life. Men are often ſtraitened, per- 
haps tortured by their principles, yet as 
often they defy them; drawn by their per- 
ſuaſions one way, and by their politics an- 
other. Pilate wiſhed to releaſe Jeſus : He 
uſed every expedient to releaſe him, from 
the full perſuaſion, that he was a perſon 
both of innocence and of dignity : And 
though,“ from willingneſs to content the 


It has been already obſerved, that Pilate treated 
the Jews with haughtineſs . But it is alſo to be ob- 
ſerved, in order to prepare us for the iſſue of the trial, 
that, in the progreſs of his government, he tound it 

neceſſary to ſtudy popular favour, and attempted 
by ſome mean condeſeenſions to ſecure it: In ſpite 
of all which, by the murmurs of the people, he was 
obliged to return to Rome to defend himſelf againſt 
their accuſations, 
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« people, he delivered him up,” which 
1s all the account we have of this matter; 
yet his perſuaſton remained entire, and he 
took care to notify it in the moſt public 


manner. 


Ir is unneceſſary to offer an excuſe for 
inſiſting, with foie minutencts, on the 


conduct of Pilate, As judge in the trial 


of Jeſus, his appearance is cxtraordinary, 
What ſenſe the primitive church had of 
this matter, we learn from the following 
words of one of its fathers: Nota, 
« quod in Pilato et uxore ejus, juſtum 
« Dominum confitentibus, gentilis po- 
« puli teſtimonium elt” | By the ſame 
channel, we are informed, that Pilate 
wrote on the ſubject to the Emperor Ti- 
berius, who laid the whole tranaſaction be- 
fore the Roman ſenate, and gave it a place 
in the annals of his adminiſtration. The 
manner in which the fathers of the church 
ſpeak of Pilate is remarkable: « Ipſe Pi- 
« Jatus pro ſua conſcientia- Chriſtianus *.“ 

Jesvs appeared before the Roman judge 
in the ſemblance ofa criminal. He was called 


* See Biſhop Pearſon on the creed, 4th article in 
the notes. 
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upon to defend himſelf againſt the allega- 
tions of his accuſers. The dignity of his 
behaviour is obſervable both on the occa- 
tons of 11s ſilence, and of the replies made 
to the queitions put to him. 

TnikE are ſituations in common life 
in winch fil:nce has a language wack no 
powers ut (loquence can expreis. duch 
is the ſilence of grief, or of indignatiou. 
ihe mind, while agitated by either of theſe 
paſſions, is in danger of exceeding all 
bounds. Hence the impoſing a roſtraint, 
the ſtemming the tide, while raging with 
violence, mult ſtrike as a great and noble 
exertion, The ſilence of a virtuous per- 
ſon ſuffering by the iniquity. of the times, 
and on account of his virtues, muſt ſtrike 
us in this light. It is true, that conſciouſ- 
neſs of deſert is the beſt ſupport in the 
hour of trial. But it is allo true, that 
worthy minds, by their virtuous ſenſibi— 
lity, are moſt ſuſceptible of the impreſſi- 
on of injury. Hence it is eaſy to ſee, how 
Jeſus muſt have been affected by the accu- 
ſations of his enemies, how great the pro- 
yocation to break ſilence, and how great 
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the dignity diſplayed in commanding it. 
A conduct ſo uncommon and ſublime, 
that it attracted the obſervation of the 
judge, and perhaps formed an early preju— 
dice in his favour: Heareſt thou not,” 
ſays Pilate to Jeſus, « How many things 
they witneſs againſt thee ? But he an- 
« ſwered him to never a word, inſomuch 
* that the governor marvelled greatly * ?” 

Jesvs was not only tried as a criminal; 
the accuſation againit him iſſued from 
malice, and was ſupported by falſchood : 
A new circumitance which dignifies his ſi- 
lence. The man who, when unjuſtly ac- 
cuſed, opens his mouth 1n his own defence, 
1s deemed only to do himſelf a piece of 
juſtice, To ſuſtain the load, and not to 
complain, to deny one's ſelf this inherent 
privilege, muſt indicate a foul raiſed greatly 
above the ordinary level. There is indeed a 
ſullen or a ſcornful filence, which is natu- 
ral to men of a cert in complexion : But 
the exiſtence of this is no diſcredit to the 
former. The ſilence of Jeſus on the preſent 
occaſion is beſt interpreted by the tenor of 


Matth. zzvi, I3. 14, 
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his converſation in the world. which was 
uniformly patient, calm, and unſhaken. 
It indicates an unconcern about perſonal 
ſafety, which innocence alone can inſpire. 
It indicates the idea of ſome grand or be- 
nevolent ſchemes engroſſing the atten- 
tion, Jeſus was not merely innocent ; he 
went about doing good. He had not 
yet finiſhed his work, He had deter. 
mined to ſacrifice himſelf for the happi- 
neſs of mankind, Hence he ſaid not a 
word in his own defence, when legally 
called upon, when he was as unjuſtly as 
maliciouſly accuſed of © perverting the na- 
« tion, forbidding to give tribute to Cæ- 
« far, ſaying, that he himſelf was Chriſt a 
„ king. 

Mock has been ſaid of the power of elo- 
quence, and great are the effects which it 
has ſometimes produced. It has ſoftened 
the moſt tyrannical natures, and has con- 
verted enemies into friends. That theſe 
arts were not practiſed on this occaſion, 
cannot be imputed to a conſciouſneſs of 
defect. For it is not to be doubted, that 
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he who commanded the admiration even 
of enemies, when propoſing his doctrine, 
could exert the ſame powers of perſuaſion 
when his life was at ſtake, Jelus knew 
that Pilate would fain have relcaſed him; 
yet he would not avail himſelf of this ad- 
vantage on his tide, Nay, he was ſilent 
when the judge kindly intreated him to 
ſtand on his defence. 

Ox ſome occalions we find jeſus reply- 
ing to the queſtions of his judge. Yet, 
in theſe replies, we may obſerve a proprie- 
ty and dignity in the choice both of the 
occaſions and of the matter of the reply. 

Ow one occaſion, Pilate aiks if he was a 
king? Jefus antwered, “ My kingdom is 
not of this world,” A reply ſuflicient to 
diſpell all political jealouſy on the part of 
the judge, as well as to invalidate the 
charge of the accuſers. This began a con- 
verſation on the ſubject, in which the curi- 
olity of Piſate was wonderfully excited. 
jeſus does no more to gratify it, than 
only to give him ſuch an opening into 
the nature of his kingdom as the pre- 
ſent circumſtances could admit, For the 
reſt, he refers him to the event. Pi- 


J. 


late furniſned him with an occaſion by the 
mention of his power, J<{us calmly and 
greatly replies. Thou couldeſt have no 
power at all over me, except 1t were gt- 
ven thee from above *. 

Jusvs was called upon by his judge to 
give teſtimony to the truth. On this oc- 
caſion he was not ſilent or reluctant. Pi- 
late aſked him,“ Art thou the king of the 
« Jews? Jelus anſwered, 'Thou ſayeſt f.“ 
A reply which did not awaken the jealou- 
{y of the Roman, nor in any degree oftend- 
ed him. He immediately declared, „I 
« {ind no fault in this man f.“ Perhaps, 
the reply may paſs unobſerved by ſome, 
or may be deſpiſed by others, on account 
of its ſimplicity. But a perſon of good 
ſenſe will perceive a dignity in this very 
circumſtance, beyond what the greateſt 
variety or glare of words can commu— 
nicate. In this light, the apoſtles viewed it, 
when tranſcribing the lite of their maſter, 
The apoſtle Paul ſeems to have felt its 
power. Who before Pontius Pilate wit- 
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« neſſed a good confeſſion &“ What 
other confeſſion could have been meant, 
it is not eaſy to ſee. But even this 
deſerves the higheſt com mendation, view- 
ed as a teſtimony which Jeſus gave to 
the truth, and which he ſoon after con- 
firmed by his blood. 

SoME learned men have found in the 
courſe of this trial no leis thin three wit- 
neſſes ſupporting the cauſe and character 
of Jeſus: Not only Pilate, but his wife, 
and Herod to whom the cauſe was refer- 
red, Pilate and Herod had been at open 
variance. On this occalion, they were 
made friends, and acted in concert. So 
that Pilate who was a heathen, and Herod 
who was a Jew, had an opportunity of 
ſearching to the bottom of every particu- 
lar; and, from their joint inquiries, we de- 
rive the tulleſt ſatisfaction, 

Bur there is one witneſs whoſe teſtimony 
is not of ſmall weight, though he appeared 
not in the courſe of the trial; I mean Judas 


the traitor : When he ſaw that Jeſus was 
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condemned, * he repented himſelf, and 
brought again the thirty pieces of ſilver, 
« to the chief prieſts and elders, ſaying, I 
* have ſinned, in that I have betrayed the 
innocent blood *,” There can be no 
doubt, that this perſon had almoſt every 
motive to ſmother his conviction, In the 
confeſſion which he made, he evidently 
contradicted his darling paſſion, the love 
of money: He caſt down the pieces of 
« {ilver, and departed f.“ He acted in 
contradiction to every ambitious pro- 
ſpect, by renouncing the friendſhip of the 
powerful enemies of his maſter. He acted 
. againſt that reſpect which every man 
owes to his owa reputation, by confeſ- 
ling himſelf the betrayer of innocent 
blood. Nay, in the teſtimony which he 
gave to the innocence of Jeſus, he ſeems 
to have riſen above the natural love of 
lite; ſince it is not to be doubted that he 
gave it in the proſpect of laying hands 
on himſelf, Yet this dreadful ſtep he 
could not take, till, by an ample and un- 
forced confeſſion, he had done all that lay 


Matth. xxvii, 3. f v. 5. 
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in his power to wipe off the aſperſion, 
which his crime had thrown on the head 
of his much injured maſter, and had gi- 
ven him, almoſt with his dying breath, the 
united teſtimony of, a traitor, and of a 


friend. 
Tu importance of our having ſuch 


an uncommon teſtimony in the cauſe 
of Jeſus is obvious. If Judas had. 
been poſſeſſed of any criminal ſecrets, 
or facts which were of importance to 
be conccaled from the world, he would 
have betrayed them, together with the 
perſon of his maſter; or he mult have 
produced them at this ſeaſon, to allay the 
horrors of his mind, It appears, that he 
was defiitute of any ſuch reſource, He 
had nothing to produce except the public 
declaration of his own crime, and of 
the integrity of him whoſe conhdence 
he had abuſed: A declaration as inde- 
lible, as it is beyond the reach of ſuſpi- 
cion, being handed down to poſterity in 
the hiſtory of his unhappy exit, and ren- 
dered conſpicuous in that age, by the ab- 
ſurd and hypocritical meaſures taken by 
the abetters of his perſidy. Judas, before 
he diſpatched hmſelf, had returned to 


1 


the chief prieſts and elders the reward of 
his crime. They would not receive the 
money back into the treaſury; becauſe it 
was the price of blood : © And they took 
„council, and bought with it the pot- 
« ters field, to bury ſtrangers in. Where- 
© fore, that field was called the field of 


© blood unto this day *.“ 


SE Go 
Of the Cruciſiction. 


Tuis concluding ſcene in the ſuffer- 
ings of Jeſus, is one of the moſt impor- 
tant and intereſting: As a ſubje& of diſ- 
courſe, there 1s none perhaps, where the 
powers of eloquence have fuller room to 
operate. In ſupport of this aſſertion, we 
may appeal to the number of cloquent 
diſcourſes which have been ſpoken or pu- 
bliſhed on the ſubject, 

Puk plan of theie obſervations allows 
no room for illuſtrating every particular, 


* Matth. xxvii 7 8. 
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which the ſubject ſuggeſts. It confines 
me to an examination of the circumſtances 
of abaicment and of grandeur, which, on 
this occalion, enter into the appearance 
of Jeſus. For, let the humbling circum— 
ſtances be ſtated ever ſo ſtrong, yet they 
are counterpoiied by others of a different 
kind, which ſerve both to excite our at- 
tention and admiration. 

IxpEE D, to the eye of the world, no 
appearance conld be more ignomi- 
nious, than that of Jeſus led out to 
Calvary ; accompanied by the ſorrow- 
ful few who bemoancd his fate; and by 
the ſcornful multitude, who had harried 
it on by their importunity ; nailed up to 
4 croſs betwixt two malefactors; inſulted 
in his diſtreſs by great and ſmall, by e- 
nemies, ſpectators, and even by one of 
his fellow-ſufferers; forſaken of men, and 
even ſecmingly forſaken of God. This 
is an appearance dark and melancholy, 
when viewed on one ſide. On another, 
it is all .bright and attracting. The very 
circumſtances of abaſement are cloathet 
with a luſtre which diſtinguiſhes them; 
the Whole appearance is enlightened by a 
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diſplay of the ſublime, as well as of the 
humble virtues, and by the teſtimonies 
both of heaven and of earth, in behalf of 
the illuſtrious ſufferer. 

THE appcarance of Jeſus, bearing his 
crols, followed by the company, who 
];mented hin, introduces with great pro— 
priety the crucifixion itielt, This inci— 
dent is abaſing and affecting; but while it 
moves our pity, our admiration is ex- 
cited. 

Even the ſorrow of the attendants 
ſerves to dignify the ſcene, It is ob- 
ſerved by a learned critic, that „the 
« Tews bewailed not him that went to ve 
executed; but only mourned inwardly 
„for him. They bewailcd him not; be- 
« cauſe his diſgrace might be his expia- 
« tion &.“ In this light we mult interpret 
the tears of the company, not only as a 
mark of affection, but as a diſtinguiſhed 
piece of homage to the innocence of Je- 
ſus; as a teſtimony from them who gave 
it, that he was a good man, though go— 
ing out to ſuffer as a deceiver of the peo- 


* Lightioot on Luke xxili 37. 
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ple. On the ſubject of his character, the 
multitude had been divided formerly. On 
this occaſion, we obſerve a revival of their 
ſentiments in his favour, We ſee them 
in effect emitting a teſtimony, in circum - 
Nances, where it was leaſt to be expected, 
and which nothing leſs could produce 
than the fixed perfuaſion of their minds, 
But then, how nobly is this teſtimony 
jupported by the conduct of Jeſus? With 
what dignity and preſence docs he be- 
have? He makes no attempts to avail 
himſelf of their favour, on purpoſe to 
incenſe them againſt his proſecutors; no 
repreſentations on the fide of his own 
cauſe, or of their malice and injuſtice : he 
feels no paſitons but thoſe of the molt 
generous love, and of the moſt tender 
pity. His ſufferings, though great and 
deeply felt, were overbalanced in his mind 
by a more general calamity. Daughters 
« of Jerufalem, weep not for me, but 
« weep for yourſelves, and for your chil- 
Sgren ©.” 


* John xi. 49.53 
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Tux imagination cannot conceive an 
appearance more abaſing, than that of 
Jeſus on the croſs, enduring the ſevereſt 
pain, and expoſed to the rudeſt indigni- 
ties: Yet circumſtances are not a want- 
ing, which adorn and exalt it. In jpro- 
ducing theſe, I ſhall obſerve, as nearly as 
is poſlible, the order of the hiſtory, 

Tas title fixed to the croſs, is the firſt 
circumſtance offering itſelf to our obſer- 
vation. It was cuſtomary among the Ro- 
mans, to notify in this public manner the 
offence of the criminal : Jeſus had been 
charged with divers crimes in the courſe of 
his trial, firſt, before the Jewiſh high prieſt, 
and afterwards before the Roman judge. 
Pilate, having involuntarily condemned 
him, writes an inſcription, and fixes it to 
the croſs : This is Jeſus of Nazareth, the 
* King of the Jews.” He cauſes the title 
to be. inſcribed in the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin languages, that all then preſent 
might underſtand and know that for no 
crime of his own Jeſus ſuffered. Pilate 
had thrice pronounced him innocent, in 
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the courſe of the trial. At laſt he makes 
the croſs itſelf proclaim his innocence 
and dignity. We are not ſurpriſed, that 
his conduct gave offence to the Jews, as it 
expreſſed ſo ſtrongly a diſapprobation of 
their ſentiments. - They apply to Pilate to 
have the title changed. tie adheres to 
his own deed with a firmneſs which does 
him honour, even after giving Jeſus into 
their power, when perſuaded or his in- 
nocence. The fteadineſs of Pilate on 
this occaſion will not be a myſtery, when 
we vicw it in connection with his whole 
preceeding conduct. It ſhows, that, to the 
laſt, he was conſiſtent with himſelf in his 
ſentiments of Jeſus; even when he beheld 
him in a ſituation the moſt ignominious. 
Ix is more 1mportant to obſerve, that 
the croſs of Jeſus is adorned and ag. 
grandized by his conduct as a ſuffer- 
er. It is a juſt remark, that virtue ne- 
ver ſhines ſo bright as in adverſity. There 
is ſomething peculiarly awful and re- 
ſpectable, in the paſſive virtues, A per- 
ſon in great diſtreſs naturally attracts 
us: But his behaviour in diſtreſs, 
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his magnanimity, and his other virtues, 
are the objects which excite our admi- 
ration. Nay we admire him, even tho? 
infamy be an ingredient in his ſufferings, 
if they are nobly ſupported. We would 
have deſpiſed, and have been aſhamed of 
the unhappy Perſcus, from our. know- 
ledge of his character, had we feen him 
led in triumph as a captive thro' Rome; 
whereas Socrates ſentenced to die, 1s a 
reſpectable figure. But, in the appearance 
of Jeſus as a ſufferer, there is a blaze of 
virtues, if we may ſo ſpeak, which throws 
light and luſtre every where around it. 
It he was to appearance forſaken of 
heaven, we alſo ſee his truſt exerciſed in 
the moſt critical of all ſituations. If we 
{ee him inſulted by men, not a word, not 
a ſentiment eſcapes him, but what 1s ex- 
preſlive of dignity, Nay, his very ſilence, 
through this whole ſcene, has a graceful- 
\ neſs and majeſty beyond what all the 
powers of language can reach, On this 
ſingle point we might, if there was any 
neceſſity, reſt the iſſue of our examina- 
tion, 
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Tux ſilence of Jeſus on the croſs, is dig- 
nified by the provocations and inſolence 
of the ſpectators. It has been the cuſtom 
of civilized nations to expreſs ſome de- 
gree of ſympathy with the moſt atro- 
cious offenders, when doing homage to 
the laws, by their examplary puniſh- 
ment: I mean in caſes of capital offence. 
This cuſtom ſeems to be founded both 
on equity and humanity, the ties of 
which, not guilt itſelf can diſſolve. Let 
any one attend to the indignities of- 
fered to Jeſus on the croſs, from almoſt 
every quarter, and he will be at no loſs 
in concluding, that his filence was great 
and becoming: They that paſſed by, re- 
viled him, wagging their heads, and 
*« ſaying: Thou that deſtroyeſt the temple, 
«and buildeſt it in three days, fave thy- 
« ſelf : 1f thou be the Son of God, come 
« down from the croſs. Likewiſe alſo 
the chief prieſts mocking him, with the 


« Seribes and Elders, ſaid, He ſaved o- 
« thers, himſelf he cannot ſave. If he be 


«the King of Iſrael, let him now come 


E 


« down from the croſs, and we will he- 
«lieve on him &. And the ſoldiers alſo 
«mocked him, coming to him, and of- 
« fering him vinegar, and ſaying, If thou 
« be the King of the Jews, ſave thyſelf +. 
« And one of the malefactors, which were 
« hanged, railed on him, ſaying, If thou 
« be Chriſt, ſave thyſelf and us|.” The 
indignities poured on the head of Jeſus 
require no artificial colouring in order to 
heighten them. At the ſame time they 
contain all theſe materials of provoca- 
tion, by which an innocent or virtuous 
mind is moſt eafily inflamed, By ſuch 
an exertion of divine power, as he had 
diſplayed in his life, he could have eaſi- 
ly confounded the inſolence and audacity 
of his enemies. His refuſing to exert 
that power when called upon, and when 
he could have done it with eaſe, gives a 
finiſhing to his behaviour, and exalts it 
many degrees beyond the ſize of huma- 
nity. 

Txrx ſilence of Jeſus on the croſs is 


hy Matth. xxvii. 39. + Luke xxiii. 36. f Ver 39 
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not more admirable, than the occaſions 
of his interrupting it. Theſe occur in 
the begining, and towards the concluſion 
of the ſcene. They reſpect either his 
friends, his fellow. ſufferers, or his ene- 
mies. 

TnE words which Jeſus ſpake from the 
croſs reſpecting his enemies, ſtand firſt in 
the order of the hiſtory ; and theſe give 
a bright diſplay of his grace and majeſty. 
There is often a gloom in ſilence, which, 


like a cloud, overcaſts the countenance, 


and indicates a troubled ſtate of, the ſoul, 
It is ſeldom an indication of inward ſe- 
renity, and may alternately expreſs the 


language of indignation and deſpair. 
From the groſſneſs of the indignities 


* 


poured out on this occaſion, we would 


expect ſome expreſſions of anger or 
diidain, had it been the caſe of an or- 


dinary perſon, Jeſus was characteri- 


fed in his life, „full of grace and. 


« truth.” In this amiable and attracting 
aſpect, we behold him at his dying hour. 
He is not only ſuperior to every reſentful 
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feeling of ill uſage, but he prays, he in- 
terceeds in behalf of the inſtrumeats of it: 
„Father, forgive them, for they know 
« not what they do &.“ It is obſervable, 
that he ſpake theſe words as ſoon as he 
was fixed to the croſs, Perhaps they refer 
immediately to the executioners, but no 
doubt were meant to include all his e- 
nemies. They explain his ſilent ſubmiſ- 
ſion to their indignities, and give a force 
to his own command, which no argu- 
ment could impart : © Love your enemies, 
« bleſs them that curſe you ; and pray for 


« them which deſpitefully uſe you, and 
« perſecute you f.“ 


The next occaſion on which Jeſus 
ſpake from the croſs, reſpects his fellow- 
ſufferers. It has been already mention- 
ed as one of the abaſing circumſtances in 
his ſufferings, that he was crucified be- 
twixt two thieves. It alſo gave a ſting to 
his humiliation, to be inſulted by one of 
them: Yet this indignity 1s compenſated 
by the. rebuke of the other, by his teſti- 


Luke xxiii, 24, + Match. v. 44. 
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mony to the innocence of Jeſus, and by 
his humble yet fervent application to 
him in the character of a deliverer ; « Doſt 
thou not fear God,” ſays he to the railer, 
« ſeeing thou art under the fame condem- 
nation? and we indeed juſtly, for we 
« receive the due reward of our deeds; 
„but this man hath done nothing a- 
« miſs &. From the views of the inno- 
cence of Jeſus, how beautifully doth he 
riſe to the dignity of his character, to 
which he pays the moſt affectionate ho- 
mage of duty and reliance, when every 
appearance was againſt him? © Lord, re- 
* member me when thou comeſt into thy 
« kingdom 4.” We have obſerved the 
grace and beauty with which Jeſus recei- 
ved the applications made to him during 
the courſe of his miniſtry. Here we may 
obſerve the ſame manner diſplayed in very 
different circumſtances, Every particular 
which heightens the value of the requeſt, 
reflects a merit on the manner of granting 
xt. How beautiful the contraſt betwixt the 


* Luke xxii. 40. 41, f Luke ii 42. 
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infamy of the croſs, and the being with 
Jeſus in paradiſe? betwixt the tediouſ- 
neſs of a lingering death, and the ſud- 
denneſs of the deliverance? betwixt the 
view of Jeſus dying as a criminal, and 
the view of him, as the Lord of life, and 
of glory? There are fine ſayings of great 
men in diſtreſs, which, though ſpoken ma- 
ny ages ago, excite our admiration. Re- 
member that thou ſuffereſt with Phocion, 
ſaid the hero to a fellow - ſufferer complain 
ing of his fate: Remember that thou art 
carrying the fortune of Cæſar, ſaid the 
conqueror to the trembling pilot, in a 
ſtorm at ſea, The figure of Jeſus on this 
occaſion is incomparably more grand. 
We ſee him from his croſs, in the midſt of 
agonies and inſults, reviving his fellow- 
ſufferer, with a declaration more import- 
ant than ever was uttered by a prince 
from his throne: « Verily, I ſay unto 
« thee, To day thou ſhalt be with me in - 
“ paradiſe . 

NoTHING can be more amiable, or grace- 
ful, than the behaviour of Jeſus on this 
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occaſion, to his friends. From the croſs 
he caſt an eye on his mother; he addreſ- 
ſes her, and delivers her in charge to his 
diſciple and friend. This is an abafing 
circumſtance in the death of Jeſus. He 
ſuffered in the preſence of his friends, be- 
fore whom one naturally wiſhes not to 
appear deſpicable, and whoſe ſorrow could 
not fail to be an aggravation of his own. 
Yet this circumſtance is enlightened by the 
beauty of character which it gave occaſion 
to diſplay. There ſtood by the croſs of 
Jeſus, his mother, and the diſciple whom 
he loved: When Jeſus therefore ſaw his 
mother, and the diſciple ſtanding by, 
<« he ſaid to his mother, Woman, behold 
« thy Son. Then faith he to the diſciple, 
« Behold thy mother *.“ Some great 
men have ſhown, at the approach of 
death, their uſual ſerenity, and a more than 
ordinary attention to their ſurviving 
friends, But neither our own obſerva- 


® It has been obſerved, that it was cuſtomary, 
even in that age, for perſons in the proſpect of 
death to bequeath a near relation to another as a 
memorial and pledge of friendſhip, See Pliny's 
letters. 


E 
tion, nor the page of the hiſtorian, can 
furniſh us with ſuch an inſtance of dig- 
nity as that which is here exhibited. 
The ardours of affection and the atten- 
tions of friendſhip are ſeldom to be found 
in a breaſt overwhelmed with ſorrow, or 
racked with the feeling of pain, Human 
nature ſeems to require all advantages on 
its ſide, when called forth to its more de- 
licate exertions. The ſituation of Jeſus 
was as unfavourable for them, as we can 
ſuppoſe; yet we ſee them operating with 
an amiableneſs which charms, and with a 
dignity which aſtoniſhes. He ſaw and 
felt the diſconſolate ſorrow of his friends : 
Only a few moments interveened before 
he expired, The grand objects which at 
this time poſſeſſed his ſoul did not diſ- 
qualify him for deſcending to the loweſt, 
Such are the limits of human nature, that 
none except noble minds are capable of 
ſuch an extenſive attention : While great 
objects employ our thoughts, leſſer ones 
eſcape us. It is beautiful to obſerve how 


jeſus concluded his life as he had begun 
it, by giving a teſtimony in favour of fi- 
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Tial picty ; conſigning his tether | into the 
hands of his beloved friend, only a few 
moments before, he ſaid to God, „Father, 
into thy hands I commend my ſpirit &.“ 

THe abaſement of the preſent ſcene is 
alſo dignified by the prodigies which ac- 
companied it. One hiſtorian informs us, 
that,“ from the ſixth to the ninth hour 
there was darkneſs over all the land 4.” 
Saon atter Jeſus expired f. « Immediately 
the vail of the temple was rent from the 
« top to the bottom, the earth did quake, 
the rocks rent, and the graves were o- 
« pened ||.” To ſuppoſe that the ſun ſhould 
be miraculouſly eclipſed, as we are inform- 
ed by heathen and ſcripture authority it 
then was; to ſuppoſe that theſe extraordi- 


Luke xxiii. 46, and John xix. 30. compared, 
This laſt was an act of truſt, which counterpoi- 
ſes fully the ſeeming deſpair with which it was 
preceeded: © My God, my God, why haſt thou 
& forſaken me? Matth. xxvii. 46. | 

1 Matth. xxvii. 45. t Ver. 50. | Ver. 51» 
The piety of Jeſus on the croſs has been the ſubject 
of many excellent diſcourſes, which renders the il- 
tultration of it, in this place, unneceſſary. 
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nary appearances in nature which imme- 
diately followed ſhould happen at the ve- 
ry moment when Jeſus died on the croſs; 
and yet to maintain that they ſtand in no 
connection with that event, would be harſh 
and unnatural. Men, whole ntinds are en- 
lightened by the goſpel, affect to be more 
nice in admitting the credibility or pro- 
pricty of extraordinary facts, than in ear- 
lier ages of the world. Perhaps theſe have 
run too far into one extreme: But the o- 
ther extreme is equally dangerous. The 
prodigies which adorn the croſs of Jeſus 
have {till an evident fignificancy in them. 


The union of the Jewiſh and Gentile 
world, an auguſt and myſterious event 


whichrthe goſpel was about to accompliſh, 
could not be opened with more ma» 
jeſty than by the rending of the vail of the 


temple; nor could the general reſurrec- 
tion, a capital doctrine of the goſpel, be 
conveyed with more propriety, than by 
the graves opening, and the dead coming 
forth. Theſe events may be allowed to 
have had ſome remote aſpects: But there 
is one which unqueſtionably lies nearer 
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even the teſtimony which God was pleaſed 
to give by their means in favour of the il- 
luſtrious ſufferer. 

Jesus, in the depths of his humiliation 
on the cro#;, is confeſſed to be the Son of 
God. The confeſſion came from the 
mouth of the Roman Centurion, who, in 
the unavoidable diſcharge of his duty, had 
witneſſed the whole tranſaction from the 
beginning to the end. We have all the 
reaſon in the world to believe, that the 
confeſſion iſſued from the conviction of 
his mind, and that no external motive, 
nothing but what he ſaw or heard, com- 
pelled him to make it. His prejudices as 
a Roman muſt have rather inclined him 
to judge unfavourably of one dying the 
death of a flave, As the ſubject and 
ſervant of Cæſar, his honour was con- 
cerned in giving no ſupport to the decla- 
red enemy and rival of his maſter, There 
are prejudices in human nature to the 
diſadvantage of the unhappy : On this oc- 
caſion they bade fair to operate with ſuc- 
ceſs: But unbiaſſed reaſon and ſober 
good ſenſe hold them at defiance. Per- 
haps the Centurion had ſeen, or had heard 


L 
of the brighter parts of the life of Jeſus, 
when he wrought miracles, and was a- 


dored by the multitudes, Very probably 
he knew that, for envy, the Je ws had de- 


livered him. He had an opportunity of ob- 
ſerving minutely the dignified behaviour 
of Jeſus on the croſs, amidſt the inſults of 
his enemies. Hence he muſt have been 
in the beſt diſpoſition, and furniſhed with 
the moſt proper lights, for explaining and 
Judging of the preſent uncommon ap- 
pearance. The Romans were a people 
highly ſuſceptible of ſuch impreſſions as 
theſe prodigies had a tendency to pro- 
duce, The Centurion had no Jewiſh 
no party prejudices to ſtruggle with, ſuch 
as might have ſtifled his convictions in 
their birth; ſo that we may ſuppoſe him 
to have followed the unbiaſſed dictates of 
his mind, when, from what he ſaw, he de- 
clared, Truly, this was the Son of 
„God. x 


Matth. xxvii. 54 A heathen writer is quoted for 
having ſaid, on occaſion of the miraculous eclipte, 


Either the world is about to end, or the Son of 
« God is ſuffering,” 


E 


Tus ſcene is aggrandized by the con- 
fuſion and horror which ſeized the ſpecta- 
tors. Had the impreſſions which it made 


been confined to one perſon, we might be 


apt to think lightly of them. That they 
were almoſt univerſal, puts to ſilence eve- 
ry ſuſpicion and doubt: *All the peo- 


ple,“ ſays the hiſtorian, (that came to- 


« gether to that ſight, beholding the 
* things which were done, ſmote their 
« breaſts, and returned.*” It is true, that 
they uttered no confeſſion of their ſenti- 
ments in words, .as the Centurion did; 
but their anguiſh is both eloquent and ex- 
preſſive. The Roman, as we obſerved, 
had no religious prejudices to diſtreſs 
him. The Jewiſh ſpectators on one 
hand, were tortured with their hopes of a 
triumphant Meſſiah; on the other, with 
their reflection on the outrages of which 
they had been guilty. Perhaps many of 
theſe perſons had admired the doctrine. of 
Jeſus, or had been the ſpectators of 
his miracles: Perhaps ſome were of 
the fame multitude who would have 


* Matth. xxvii. 55. 
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made him a king, or who had lately re- 
ceived him into Jeruſalem with their joy- 
ful acclamations. Could we ſuppoſe any 
event capable of reviving theſe impreſ- 
ſions, 1t 1s eaſy to ſee, how they muſt have 
been ſtung with remorſe. But no events 
could be more favourable to ſuch a revi- 
val, than the miracles of the croſs, alrea- 
dy taken notice of, both from the reſem- 
blance which ſome of them bare to the 
miracles of Jeſus, and from their threaten- 
ing aſpect on the whole nation of the 
Jews, 

Tu reſpect ſhown to the dead body of 
. Jeſus on the croſs, perhaps may be viewed 
as an incident too trivial, or too ac- 
cidental, to deſerve any notice. That the 
bones of the two other ſufferers ſhould 
be broken, and that the body of Jeſus 
ſhould eſcape this treatment, would paſs 
for a matter of pure chance, had not an 
hiſtorian informed us, that it happened 
by a ſpecial direction: © A bone of him 
„ ſhall not be broken.” An intimation, 
that his lifeleſs body was under the pro- 
tection of heaven, and perhaps a preſag 2, 

. 
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that it would be ſtill fo, when conſigned 
to the tomb, 

Tnrxz honours of the tomb, however, 
are greatly to the purpoſe. They not on- 
ly diſtinguiſh him from an ordinary ſuf— 
ferer, but in ſome meaſure compenſate 
the indignities of the croſs. Every one 
knows with how little ceremony, even 
in civilized countries, malefactors are 
interred, The learned inform us, 
that the Jews had a fpot of ground ap- 
propriated to this purpoſe, There the 
body of Jeſus would have been lodged, 
had not providence or its inſtruments in- 
terpoſed. That body which was to be 
reſcued from the grave, was firſt of all 
reſcued from the ignominy of a wretch- 
ed funeral: A circumſtance which no 
doubt had the effect of making its re- 
ſurrection the more illuſtrious. Eve— 
ry particular, which does honour to the 
perſons interpoſing, reflects it in the 
iflue upon the object of their care. Jo- 
ſeph of Arimathea and Nicodemus 
were perſons conſiderable by their 
rank and ſtation in the world: The 
one a counſellor, and a rich man; 


E 


the other a ruler of the Jews: The one, 
« a good man and juſt, who had not con- 
* ſented to the deed” by which Jeſus ſuf- 
fered; the other had come early to Jeſus, 
confeſſing him to be a teacher ſent of God. 
Hitherto they had been only private diſci- 
ples, for fear of the Jews, Here they o- 
penly avow an attachment, which ex- 
poſed them not only to cenſure but 
ſcorn; an attachment which could only 
iſſue from the full conviction, that Jeſus 
was no impoſtor, and perfectly innocent 
of thoſe crimes with which his enemies 
had charged him. Joſeph applies to Pi- 
late for the body, lays it in his new tomb, 
hewn out of the rock, wherein man had 
never been laid, and, together with Nico- 
demus, and the reſt of the attendants, per- 
forms the funeral obſequies with the moſt 
pious eare *. 

Tux tomb of Jeſus is a ſcene of dark- 
neſs and abaſement: Yet it was enlighten- 
ed by the precaution of his enemies, as well 
as by the attention of his friends: I mean 
the precaution taken for ſecuring his 


Matth. xxvii. 57, John x'x 38. 
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body, and for preventing his riſing a- 
gain, The chief Prieſts and Phariſees ap- 
ply to Pilate for a guard. We know the 
pretence which they uſed for making the 
application, leſt his diſciples come and 
« ſteal him away by night, and ſay to the 
people, He is riſen from the dead &.“ 
This was the avowed reaſon of the ap- 
plication ; if there was a ſecret reafon, 
it muſt have been the fear or ſuſpi— 
cion that Jeſus might actually riſe, 
It is not unnatural or unreaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that a nation ſo ſuperſtitious as 
the Jews, ſhould have their minds much 
affected with the extraordinary tranſac- 
tions of the day, the prodigies which 
happened, the declaration of the Roman 
centurion, and the univerſal horror of 
the ſpectators. It may be alledged, that we 
charge theſe perſons with abſurdity, in ſup- 
poſing them firſt under the power of their 
ſages, and yet taking meaſures to pre- 
vent what in that view was impoſſible to 


* Mat. xxvii. 64. 
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be prevented. Such inconſiſtencies ſome- 
times occur in ordinary life. We fee 
men engaging in a weak, or wicked 
cauſe, full of deſpair as to ſucceſs, 
yet exerting themſelves to the ut-' 
moſt, and from deſpair driven to very 
abſurd reſources, Ihe enemies of Jelus 
were acquainted with his prediction, that. 
he was to riſe again *, They had no 1caſon 
to regard the event as an abſolute impoſlt- 
bility. They knew by unqueſtionable cvi- 
dence, that he had raiſed others from the 
grave, When notice was brought them 
by the ſoldiers of what had happened at 
the ſepulchre, they appear to have been 
very much diſconcerted; and their 
confuſion, when aſſembled in council, did 
drive them on to a moſt ridiculous and 
infamous expedient : « They gave large 
* money to the ſoldiers, ſaying, ſay ye, his 
*« diſciples came by night, and ſtole him a- 
* way, while we ſlept f.“ Shall we be ſur- 


„Matth. xxvii, 63. 


＋ Matth- xxviii. 13. 14. The abſurdity and 
falſhood of this device require no ſerious illuſtration; 
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prized that the ſoldiers ſhould engage to 
ſmother the truth for a bribe? Shall we 
wonder at their engaging in a taſk ſo ha- 
zardous, and ſo diſhonourable, when the 
whole national intereſt was engaged to 
ſupport and protect them? If this come 


* to the governor's ears, we will perfuade 
« him, and ſecure you.” | 

Tux ſcene of the croſs is almoſt the only 
one in which the Apoſtles of Jeſus, from 
the time of his calling them, bear no part. 
His prediction was now accompliſhed, de- 
livered in their hearing: ©« Smite the ſhep- 
« herd, and the ſheep of the flock ſhall be 


theſe qualities being at once diſcernible in every 
particular, Firſt, it proceeds on the ſuppoſition of 
what ſhall afterwards prove to be falſe, that the 
diſciples expected the reſurrection of their malter, 
Secondly, It is loaded with two preſſing abſurdities; 
one, in ſuppoſingthat the ſoldiers knew, while afleep, 
that the body was ſtolen, and by whom; another, 
in ſuppoſing that the Roman ſoldiers ſhould by con- 
cert fall afleep on duty; and that they ſhould indu- 
ſtriouſly publiſh a negle& which was criminal, and 
mult expoſe them to ſevere puniſhment, 
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« ſcattered &. John is the only Apoſtle 


who ſtands on record as an exception, Je- 
ſus beheld him with his mother near the 
croſs, in his laſt extremity. The appear- 
ance of the diſciple on this occaſion does 
him a great deal of honour, as it ſhows 
how entirely he poſſeſſed the friendſhip 
of his maſter, and at the ſame time, how 
well he deſerved it. His preſence at the 
croſs furniſhed him as a hiſtorian with 
this fine incident &. It is ſimply and brief- 
ly deſcribed; on that account the more 


beautiful, as it relates to himſelf, It de- 
ſerves notice, that at the time of the ſhort 


interview betwixt Jeſus and the diſciple, 
the darkneſs occaſioned by the eclipſe 


mult have been very great. Curiolity and 
anxicty would naturally prompt the diſci- 
ple and his attendants to approach more 
nearly to the croſs, Hence it would ap- 
pear that this interview was private; 
a circumſtance which fully accounts 


for the ſilence of the other hiſtorians on 
the ſubject. 


* Matth, xxvi. 31. + john xx. 26. 
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mu. 
Of his Reſurrection. 


HIS is unqueſtionably the moſt 
grand event in the hiſtory of Jeſus. 
lis giving life to others, how aſtoniſhing 
ſoever it may appear, muſt yield in 


ſplendor and importance to his riſing 
from the grave. His enemies had ſaid to 


him in ſcorn, „If thou be the Son of God, 
«come down from the croſs,” Here we 
ſee him burſting. the bands of death a- 


ſunder. 

THE eine oh of Jeſus is an event 
which diſtinguiſhes his hiſtory from 
all others. The prophets, and apoſtles, 
after delivering the oracles of heaven 
to the world, died, and never were 
more heard of. We have the hiſto- 
ries of men, who, after diſtinguiſhing 
themſelves by their ſplendid atchieve- 


ments, died, and were counted di vinities: 
But never was it alledged, that after their 
death they lived, and converſed in the 
world. If ſuperſtition, or policy, at any time 
ventured to bring them in view, it was 


only for a moment, inſtantly to diſap- 
pear. Jeſus, after his reſurrection, not on- 


ly appeared on this lower ſtage, but re— 
mained on it, while there was a doubt 
to diſpel, and ated with a conſiſtency 
of character, which of itſelf determines 
him to be the ſame perſon who had li- 
ved and died publicly. 

Tus credibility of the reſurrection of 
Feſus, though not neceſſarily included in 
the plan 2b theſe obſervations, is ſo eſ- 
ſential to the ſubject, that I cannot omit 
giving a ſelection of the circumſtances 
preſented in the hiſtory which ſerve to 
confirm it. To theſe I ſhall confine my- 
ſelf, and then proceed to the illuſtration 
of ſome other particulars which exhibit 
this whole tranſaction in a light equally 
beautiful and intereſting, 
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SECT. I. 
Of the Credibility of his Reſurrefion. 


In order to eſtabliſh this point, ſome 
writers have, with great accuracy, adjuſted 
the ſeeming inconſiſtencies in the ac- 
count given by the hiſtorians. Every 
writer has the privilege of chuſing his 
ſubject, and, if he adhere firmly to truth, 
of dwelling on thoſe parts of it which are 
moſt agreeable to himſelf, or which he 
Judges to be of the greateſt importance 
to others, On this ſabje& one point is 
clear: All the hiſtorians agree in the ma- 
terial circumſtances of the fact. Some 
relate them with greater copiouſneſs than 
others; and, from the ſeveral particulars 
complexly viewed, we derive the moſt 


entire ſatisfaction, | 
THE credibility of the reſurrection of 


Jeſus reſts on an immoveable baſis. As 

a matter of fact, it is ſupported by the 

teſtimony both of enemies and friends, 
Tx circumſtances which eſtabliſh the 


certainty of his death, have been always 
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eſteemed fundamental in aſcertaining the 
credibility of his reſurrection. The pu- 


blic manner of his death; the general 
perſuaſion that he was dead, before his 


body was taken down from the crols ; 
the requeſt of Joſeph to have it taken 
cown, and honourably depoſited; the 
{ſcrupulous inquiries of Pilate concerning 
the certainty of his death, and his ſatisfac- 
tion on that head, in conſequence of which 
he granted the requeſt; the ſorrow of 
his friends, and their care about the fune- 
ral obſequies; are circumſtances which 
muſt convince any reaſonable perſon, that 
Jeſus truly died. 

Tux enemies of Jeſus gave out, that 
his body had been ſtolen away. This ex- 
pedient they deviſed on purpoſe to diſ- 
credit the information of the. ſoldiers, 
who had watched at the ſepulchre, But 
the eflect of the expedient is deſtroyed 
by the precaution which they took to 
prevent a fraud. They had applied to 
Pilate for a guard to watch the ſepu'chre : 
Aſſoon as they knew that the body was 
depolited, they had cauſed a great ſtone 
to be rolled to the mouth of the ſe- 
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pulchre, and had put their ſeal upon the 
ſtone. Hence ariſes the ſtrongeſt preſump— 
tion, that the body of Jcſus could not 
have been taken away by his diſciples or 
friends. Ilis cnemies could not, it ſeems, 
think of a more plauſible reſource than 
this, when they heard what had happen- 
ed at the ſepulchre But it is evident that 
the information diſconcerted them, and 1£ 
is a great deal more than probable that they 
believed Jeſus to have actually riſen, accord- 
ing to his prediction, with which they were 
acquainted, They diſcovered no ſcruplcs 
about the poſſibility of the fat: They 
never attempted, by argument or inſinua- 
tion, to perſuade others that it was im- 
poſſible. Preſſed by facts, they forge a 
ſtory of their own, and bribe. the ſol- 
diers to propagate it; a flory which con- 
tradicts 1ifelf, and which they had not 
the effrontery to produce in oppoſition 
to the apoſiles, who, wherever they went, 
pubhſhed the reſurrection of their maſter. 
The reſurrection of Jeſus was ridiculed 
by the Athenians; but never once ridi— 
culed or impugned by the Jews, Proba- 
bly they reflected that their forgery was 
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too glaring, and too open to detectiog. 
They were ſilent on every occaſion where 
infallibly it would have heen produced, 
could it have ſicod the teſt of examina- 
tion and inquiry. This conduct furniſhes 
a ſtrong preſumption, that the reſurreg: 
tion, as a matter of fact, is uncontro— 
rertible. | 

Tis teſtimony given by the friends of 
the cauſe comes next to be conſidered. 
Againſt) telimony from this quarter, we 
are naturally prepoſleiled. We know, 
or feel the biaſſes of friendſhip ; What we 
fondly wiſh, we caſily believe to be true; 
and, by the ſtrength of affection for a per- 
ſon or his cauſe, we admit, on fiendcr 
evidence, whatever has a tendency to 
promote his honour or advantage. But 
this ſpecious objection, by a happy ſingu- 
Jarity, loſes its force, when applied to the 
teſtimony of the friends of Jclus on the 
ſubject of his reſurrection, 

FigsT, it was an event of which they 
had no expectation. They had ſeen their 
maſter expire on the crols, an d laid in the 
tomb, There all their hopes and views 
lay buried with him. Sorrow, in confe- 
quence of diſappointment, and concern 
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for the remains of him whoſe fate they 
mourned, excluded every other reflection. 
Some women were honoured with the firit 
notice of the reſurrection of Jetus. Ihey 
arrived very early at the ſepulchre, to 
pertoim the ſuncral rites. Ihe event it— 
iclf never entered into their thoughts, 
The preparation of ſpices and ointments, 
the niht in which Jeſus was laid in 
the tomb; the renewing their pious la— 
bours, almoſt as ſoon as the Sabbath was 
over; their anxiety about rolling away 
the ſtone from the door of the ſepulchre; 
their anxiety on ſceing it rolled away 
without knowing the cauſe ; the increaſe 
of their anxiety on ſeeing the ſepulchre 
empty; are circumſtances which convey 
to us, in the moſt Jively manner, their 
deſpair of fecing Jeſus riſen again from 
the dead. How naturally is this ſenti— 
ment expreſled by the conduct and lan— 
guage of Mary? «She runneth to the 
« diſciples Peter and John, and faith 
« to them, They have taken away the 
„Lord, and we know not where they 
« have laid him*,” The two diſciples 


John 2x. 2 
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are inſtantly ſeized with the ſame anxie- 
ty. They run to the ſepulchre, and make 
a particular inſpection . On finding it 
empty, they are as anxious as ever, and 
as much in the dark, For they believed 
« not the ſcriptures, nor knew that he 
« was to riſe from the dead ;” and, in this 
perſuaſion, „Went away to their own 
„ home +.” The timorouſneſs of the 
ſex prevented the women from making 
an accurate inſpection of the tomb. The 
ſuppoſed credulity of the ſex may be 
allowed all its force in weakening their 
teſtimony. But, when ſupported by the 
teſtimony of the two men who were at 
pains to have themſelves fully informed, 
the evidence of the fact, that the body ot 
Jeſus was not in the tomb, 1s unexcepti- 
onable and ſatisfactory. 

IT appears that the other diſciples were 
aſtoniſhed with this information, but {till 
deſpaired of ever ſeeing their maſter, This 
is evident from the hiſtory of the two dil- 
ciples, whom J-fus met on the road to 
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Emmaus and interrogated, before they 
knew him, on the ſubject of their con ver- 
ſation, and on the ſadneſs of their aſpect. 
Their ſurpriſe at finling him ignorant of 
the tranſactions of the preceeding days; 
their account of their maſter, of his death, 
and of their diſappointment in conſe- 
quence of it; their account of the report 
made by the women, and then by the men, 
convey to us what were their views of 
this event, or rather convince us, that it 
was one of which they had not then the 
moſt remote apprehenſion. This paſſage 
has ſo much natural beauty in it, that a 
reader of taſte will reliſh it, after the twen- 
tieth peruſal, What relates to the ſenti— 
ments of the two diſciples is as follows: 
One of them whoſe name was Cleopas, 


« anſwering Jeſus, ſaid, Art thou only a 
„ ſtranger in Jeruſalem, and haſt, not 


„known the things which are come to“ 
«paſs in theſe days? And he ſaid unto 
40 them, What things? And they {ſaid to 
« him, concerning Jeſus of Nazareth, which 
*« was a prophet mighty in word, and in 
* dced, before God and all the people; and 
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& how the chief prieſts, and our rulers, deli- 
« yered him to be condemned to death, 
« and have crucified him. But we truſt- 
« ed that it had been he which ſhould 
* have redeemed Iſrael; and beſides all 
this, to-day is the third day ſince theſe 
things were done; yea, and certain wo— 
« men of our company made us aſtoniſhed, 
« which were carly at the ſepulchre; and, 
when they found not his body, they 
% came, ſaying, that they had allo ſeen a 


« viſion of angels, which ſaid that he was 
«© live. And certain of them which were 


« with us, went to the ſepuichre, and 
« found it even ſo as the women had ſaid, 


but him they ſaw not &.“ 
Is the reſurrection of Jeſus was deſpair- 


ed of, or not expected by his friends, their 
teſtimony concerning it becomes highly 
credible. We are furniſhed with a ſtrong 
preſumption that the removal of the body 
was no work of theirs, It is abſurd to 
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ſuppoſe, that it was effected by enemies. 
Hence the hiſtory of the reſurrection gains 
in point of credibility, We are reduced 
to the neceſſity of believing it to have 
been eſſected by a ſupernatural interpoſi- 
tion. Hence alſo we have all the ſatisfac- 
tion which we can deſire, that the apoſtles 
were well qualified to atteſt the reſurrec- 
tion of their maſter, having no proſpects, 
no paſſions, no intereſts prompting them 

to impoſe it on the world. 
THE reſurrection of Jeſus was an e- 
vent, not only unexpected, and de— 
ſpaired of by his friends, but what they 


had the greateſt difficulty to believe. If 
people are credulous from conſtitution, 
and impatient in their inquiries; if they 
are biaſſed by intereſt, or by any o- 
ther motive, we act wiſely in ſuſpend- 
ing our aſſent to their teſtimony. Had 
the diſciples of Jeſus been thus characteri- 
ſed, their teſtimony on the ſubject of his 
reſurrection would have been without its 
principal ſupport, If a ſlowneſs of aſſent 
to truth, if an inviolable attachment to- 
one's ſyſtem of prejudices, are the charac» 
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ters of incredulity, the diſciples were cer- 
tainly the moſt incredulous perſons in the 
world, Jeſus, in compaſſion to their pre- 
judices, had foretold the events of his 
death and reſurrection. They would not 
believe the one, and ſeemed to have no cou- 
ception of the poſſibility of the other. He 
repeated the diſcovery over and over; but 
nothing ſhort of demonſtration could 
convince them, When they ſaw the firſt 
part of the prediction verified, ſtill they 
doubted of the latter, and deſpiſed the 
frſt notice of its accompliſhment. On 
theſe accounts, the charge brought againſt 
the two diſciples extended to the whole 
fraternity: „O fools, and flow of heart 
* to believe all that the prophets have ſpo- 
«ken, Ought not Chriſt to have ſuffer- 
ed theſe things, and to enter into his 
glory *? 

Perſons who are ſuſpicious of impoſture 
may haſtily inſinuate, that the incredulity 
of the apoſtles was all affectation and arti- 
fice, But their general character, of itſelh 
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weakens the allegation, and their conduct 
in this inſtance entirely overturns it. Ar- 
tifice is ſo various in its features, that, on 
ſome occaſions, it muſt neceſlarily betray 
itſeif. Ihe face of truth, like that of na- 
ture, is regular and conſiſtent. One who 
poſſeſſes either candour or penetration 
will at once determine, whether the in- 
credulity of the apoſtles is natural or af— 
fected, No more is neceſſary than to at- 
tend to the plain hiſtorical account of their 
conduct. Thus, when the eleven were 
told by the women, in a moſt circumſtan- 
tial manner, that Jeſus was rifen, Their 
« words ſeemed to them as idle tales, and 
they believed them not *,” When Jeſus 
himſelf appeared to them, and in the moſt 
encouraging attitude, © They were terri- 
« fied and affrighted, and ſuppoſed that 
„they had ſeen a ſpirit f. When Tho- 
mas, wlio had been abſent, was told by his 
brethren of this interview, he replies with 
all the boldneſs of unbelief,“ Except I 
« ſhall ſce in his hands the prints of the 


® Luke, xxiv. 11. f Verſe, 37- 
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„ nails, and thruſt my hand into his ſide, 


« ] will not believe *,” 
WE may ealily affirm, that the perſon 


who is ſlow of belief, or who doubts with 
modeſty, will believe with the greateſt 
firmneſs, as ſoon as his doubts are diſpel- 
led. He is one who has viewed the ſub- 
ject on all ſides, and is intimately acquaint- 
ed with it on the dark fide, ſuppoling it to 
have any; for this reaſon his teſtimony as 
to facts, or his judgment in poiuts of 
opinion, will outweigh in value that 
of a thouſand enthuſiaſts. The other 
ten apoſtles, though modeſt in ex- 
preſſing it, yet were as full of diſtruſt. 
Till jeſus ſnewed them his hands and his 
feet, they could not believe that he whom 
they ſaw was their maſter; and not till 
that wonder and confuſion of thought 
was abated, which the firſt ſenſible evis 
dence of the fact had produced. 

Tu E intimacy of the diſciples with their 
maſter during his life, is a circumſtance ſo 


F John, xx, 25* 
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far from weakening, that it crowns the 
merit of their teſtimony, When Jeſus 
roſe from the dead, he did not ſhow him- 
felt openly to all the people. His conduct in 
this particular ſeems not to require an 
apology*. He converſed with thoſe who 
had been the witneſſes of his private lite, 
and who could decide with more preciſi- 
on, as to his being the ſame perſon, From 
the affection which Jeſus bare to them, and 
from the uſe which he intended to make 
of them, we expect that he would gratify 
them with the fulleſt means of conviction, 
Nor are we diſappointed. With their eyes 
they ſaw him to be the fame perſon with 
whom they had converſed, during an in- 
timacy of three years. They ſaw the prints 
of the nails in theſe hands and feet, which 
had been fixed to the croſs: They ſaw 
the wound in his fide, out of which had 


* Dr Atecbury, in his ſermon on the ſubject, aſ- 
figns three reaſons for this conduct. It was not fit 
that ſuch a favour ſhould be indulged to his mur- 
therers, There was no probability that it would 
have the effect of converting them. And it was 
proper that they ſhould be perſuaded, but nat com: 
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iſſued water and blood. For the removal 
of their doubts, they were called upon to 
touch him, and to put their hands to the 
ſcars of his wounds. They did eat and 
drink with him. He very often converſed 
with them, during his ſtay of forty days 
upon earth. In fine, they were favoured 
with a proof more enticing than any, 
the kindneſs and conſiſtency of his be- 
haviour, after the experience which he 
had of their weakneſs, or undutifulneſs. 
From theſe evidences, ſo ſatisfying, both 
to their ſenſes, and their reaſon, they were 
enabled to ſay to others, * That which we 

have heard, that which we have feen with 
* our eyes, that which we have leoked 
% upon, and our hands have handled of 
* the word of life: That which we have 
« ſeen, and heard, declare we unto you“. “ 


* John i. . 
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Of the Circumſtances by which the Diſciples 
were prepared for the Diſcovery . 


IN the courſe of his public miniſtry 
Jeſus had told the diſciples more than 
once, that he was to rife again; from 

whence they might have concluded, that 
the event was not impoſlible : For the 
ſame end, he miraculouſly raiſed others 
from the grave. To excite an expectation 
of this event, he had pointed out the pre- 
ciſe day when it ſhould happen. Not 
only in private, but in his more public 
diſcourſes, he had deſcribed the event, 
figuratively and diſguiſedly. When the 
Jews aſked a ſign. of his authority as a 
public reformer, he refers them to the fol- 
lowing one: © Deſtroy this Temple,” 
meaning the temple of his body, And 
„in three days I will raiſe it up again*,” 


* John ii. 19, 
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On another occaſion, © No ſign ſhall be. 
« given to this generation, except the ſign 
% of the prophet Jonas: For as Jonas was 
three days and three nights in the whale's 
« belly, ſo the Son of Man ſhall be three 
« days and three nights in the heart of 
« the earth*,” 

Suc was the luſtre of his reſurrection, 
ſuch the {lowneſs and incredulity of the 
diſciples, that, he choſe to lead them on to 
the diſcovery by a chain of incidents ſub- 
ſequent to his death, and immediately pre- 
ceeding his appearance among them. 
This gradual preparation gives a ſolidity 
to their evidence, as witneſſes of the re- 
ſurrection. They were not, by the luſtre 
of the event, ſurpriſed into the belief of 
it; nor is any one inſtance of their con- 


duct, on this occaſion, favourable to the 
charge of credulity. 

Tux preſent ſituation of the diſciples 
Was allo very diſtreſsful : They were diſ- 
appointed and dejected: They were eaſily 
terrified and alarmed. It was proper that 
they ſhould be rouzed into an expectation 
of the event, and, at the ſame time, that 


the diſcovery ſhould be conducted lo as 
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not to overpower them. It has been al- 
ready ſhown, that they had no expecta- 
tion of ſceing Jeſus again; all their tem- 
poral hopes were now diilolved into de- 
ſpair. They had truſted that he was the 
redeemer of Iſrael, and they had ſeen him 
expire on the crols, In this ſituation ſome 
diſplay of majeity was necellary to revive 
them. 

THERE is a ſtupidity which ſorrow is 
often found to produce. The diſciples felt 
all its power on the death of their Maſter, 
Their ſorrowful companions felt it, when 
they ſet out on their journey to the tomb 
of Jeſus, to do the laſt duties of friendſhip, 
What incident better fitted to awaken their 
expectations than the following one? Be- 
hold, there was a great earthquake: For 
« the Angel of the Lord deſcended from 
„heaven, and came and rolled back 


« the tone from the door of the ſe— 
„ pulckre, aud fat upon it. His coun- 


„ tenance was like lightening, and his 
« raiment white as ſnow, and, for fear 
« of him, the Keepers did ſhake, and 
became as dead ment”, The awful ap- 


* Matth. xxviil. 2. 
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pearance of nature on this occaſion, the 
deſcent of the Angel, his ſtation at the 
door of the ſepulchre, the ſplendour of his 
form, and the aſtoniſment, which ſeized 
the guards, are circumſtances Which, ta- 
ken in connexion, convey great ideas to 
the mind, and prepare us for ſome extra- 
ordinary event, It 1s true, that the a- 
poſtles were not perſonally engaged in 
thete tranſactions 1 he women, whole office 
it was to do the funeral honours, and who 
had ſet out early for that purpoſe, derived 
the immediate advantage, Yet the atten. 
tion of jeſus to his apoſtles is diſcernible 
in his choice of the means by which they 
were prepared for the great diſcovery; 
and all that was done in favour of the o- 
ther iſlues, at laſt, in the inſtruction or 
comfort of the apoſtles themſelves. 

Ir is beautiful to obſerve the gradual 
manner in which the diſcovery of the re- 
ſurrection was made to the women. Their 
attention being now rouzed and awaken- 
ed, we ſee them led on, by eaſy ſteps, to 
the appearance of Jeſus himſelf riſea from 
from the grave, 
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Tux firſt ſtep by which they are pre- 
pared for this event, is the removal of the 
body of Jeſus out of the tomb. They 
knew not what was become of it, but were 
convinced that it was not there. Uneaſy 
at miſſing it, they run to inform Peter 
and John. The diſciples ſearch the tomb, 
and are confirmed in the ſame perſua- 
ſion - In this joint ſcrutiny they ob- 
ſerve what, in their confuſion, had former- 
ly eſcaped them, “ the linen cloaths in the 
« ſepulchre, laid by themſelves, and the 
« nakpin that was about the head of Jeſus, 
« not lying with the linen, but wrapped 
« together in a place by itfelf*,” This 
circumſtance, trivial as it may appear, af- 
forded a ſtrong preſumption, or rather a 
ſtriking” proof, that no theft had been 
committed, as they at firit imagined, It 
exhibited alſo a picture of that graceful 
eaſe with which Jeſus roſe from the grave; 
like one riſing in the morning, and lea- 
ving behind him the cloaths which have 
covered him during the night, The diſ- 


* John xx. 6. 7. 
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ciples and their companions ſaw, that the 
body of Jeſus was not in the ſepulchre. 


This was the firſt ſtep of their belief, and 
for which they had the evidence of their 


ſenſes, Farther they did not, and could 
not advance, „for as yet they knew not 
the ſcriptures, that he muſt riſe again 
from the dead*,” 

THz next preparatory ſtep is the in- 
formation given to the women by the an- 
gels, that Jeſus was actually riſen, It is 
not material, whether theſe women were- 
the ſame perſons who had come firſt to 
the ſepulchre, or ſome of their company 
who had arrived later. It is enough; that 


they were in the ſame ſituation, « much 
« perplexed,” becauſe the body of Jeſus 
was not to be found, The appearance of 
the angels doubtleſs increaſed their per- 
plexity and ſurpriſe, « They were atright- 
« ed, and bowed down their faces to the 
* earth}.” But the appearance is finely 
ſoftened, by the information which they 
receive, and by the manner in which it 


John xx. 8. 9. + Luke xxiv. 6. 
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is given. The diſcovery which the an- 
gel makes of his knowledge of their di- 
ſtreſs, his gentle rebuke on account of their 
laborious ſearch, the poſitive aſſurance 
that Jeſus was riſen, his directing them to 
the ſpot. where the body had been lying, 
his recalling to their minds the predictions 
of Jeſus concerning his reſurrection, the 
orders given them to acquaint the diſciples 
with the event; in fine, the deſcription of 
the place where, according to his own 
promiſe they might expect to meet him, 
are Circumſtances moſt happily concurring 
to introduce light and comfort gradu- 
ally into their minds. The particulars of 
the information lie ſo cloſe and rife ſo 
beautifully one above another, that chey 
even give pleaſure in the reading: Why 
« feek ye the living among the dead* ? 
« he is nut here; he is riſen as he ſaid; 


« Come ſee the place where the Lord lay, 
and go and tell his diſciples, that he is 


« rifen from the dead; and behold he 


Luke xxiv, 5, Matth. xzviii 6. 7. 
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« goeth before you into Galilee; There 
* ſhall ye ſee him: Lo I have told you”. 
THE appearance of Jeſus to Mary Mag- 
dalene, the manner of the appearance, and 
the ſteps which led to the diſcovery, are 
incidents too important to be paſſed over in 
ſilence, This was perhaps the firſt perſon 
who, early in the morning, had arrived at 
the ſepulchre. She ſaw that the ſtone was 
rolled away from the door; and, on find- 
ing the ſepulchre empty, ran in ſearch of 
the diſciples to communicate her diſtreſs, 
They examine it, and then leave her alone. 
The ſolitude and gloomineſs of the ſcene, 
her diſtreſs on account of the ſuppoſed 
theft of the body of Jeſus, her affection 
tor it expreſſed by ſtanding in tears at 
the door of the ſepulchre, paint her as an 
object whoſe diſtreſs we wiſh to mitigate 
or remove. We are gratiſied by ſeeing it 
removed, and by ſuch eaſy ſteps, as would 
no doubt make the tranſition to the joy, 
which tollowed the diſcovery, a great 
deal more tolerable, The appearance 


* John, II. I» 
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of the angels at the ſepulchre, as 
the guardians of the place, the tender 
and familiar manner in which they 
accoſt her, the appearance of Jeſus himſelf, 
the compaſſionate air of his addreſs, his 
kind inquiry into the cauſe of her ſorrow, 
the manner of diſcovering himſelf, his 
forbidding her to touch him, his inſtantly 
charging her with a meſlage to the diſ- 
ciples, joined to the nature of the meſſage, 
are incidents all following each other, in 
the moſt beautiful train, and were excel- 
Jently fitted to promote the comfort or 
inſtruction of the perſons who were im— 
mediately intereſted in them, 

In this view, the meſlage of Jeſus to his 
apoſtles deſerves particular notice. It not 
only informs them of the event, but the 
information is given in a raanner the moſt 
ſoothing and ſolacing. The event was ſo un- 


expected that they could not fail to be ſur- 
priſed with it: Beſides, one of them had de- 


nied, and, in the hour of danger, all had 
forſaken him, On this account their ſur. 
priſe at the notice of Jelus being riſen 
* have been accompanied with thoſe 


En 


uneaſy apprehenſions which the conſciouſ- 
neſs of crimes, or even of weakneſs, muſt 
always produce. A meſſage by an angel 
might have overpowered minds like theirs, 
ſuſpicious with guilt, and depreſſed with 
ſorrow: But, from a meflage thus con- 
veyed, ſo particular, and ſo affectionate, 
they could have nothing to fear, and e- 
very thing to hope for. His appellation 
of the diſciples, his mention of Peter the 
prime offender, the place which he'point- 
ed out as the ſcene of their firſt inter- 
views, the recalling to their memory his 
own promiſe to meet them there, are cir- 
cumſtances which ſtrongly expreſs, be- 
yond what we can conceive, the ardour 
of his friendſhip, unallayed by their deſer- 
tion, or by the greatneſs of his own ſuffer- 
ings: „Go tell my brethren,” ſays Jeſus 
to the women, „that they go into Gali- 
lee, and there ſhall they ſee me“: Go,” 
ſays the angel, © and tell his diſciples and 
„Peter, that he is riſen from the dead, 


and, behold, he gocth before you into 


Vor. II. þ OD. + 
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« Galilee ; there ſhall ye ſee him, as he ſaid 
« unto you *.” | 

Ix order to prepare the way for a full 
diſcovery, Jeſus ſhows himſelf to two of 
his diſciples f. But even this partial diſ- 
covery 1s introduced by ſuch a prepara- 
tion of circumſtances, as indicated his 
concern, that their conviction ſhould not 
be the effect of ſurpriſe : It alſo diſplays 


him in one of thoſe amiable lights in 
which they had ſeen him frequently, du- 


Ting his life, Every perſon, acquainted 
with the goſpel hiſtory, will perceive, that 
theſe particulars, and a great many o- 
thers, are exhibited in the interview on the 
road betwixt Jeruſalem and Emmaus J. 
It is beautiful to obſerve the ſteps by 
which the diſciples were led on to the 
diſcovery. It has been already oblerved, 
that it was highly proper, they ſhould be 
led on to it. gradually and inſenſibly. Ihe 
ſadneſs of their countenance, the conver- 
ſation in which they were engaged on the 
ſubject of their diſtreſs, and the opportu- 


* Matthew and Mark compared, 
Luke xxiv. 13, + Luke zxiv+ 13 
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nity preſented of mixing familiarly with 
them, were circumſtances inviting the at- 
tention of Jeſus, and which we behold him 
improving, to the great purpoſe of the in- 
terview, Perſons in diſtreſs are eaſily ſet a 
talking on the ſubject of their diſtreſs : 
There is a fulneſs and overflowing of the 
heart, in ſuch fitnations. The difciples, en- 
couraged by the inquiries of Jeſus, eaſily en · 
ter on the ſubject of his ſufferings, and diſ- 
cover themſelves to be under the power of 
prejudices which, previouſly to a diſcovery,. 
it was highly proper for him to correct. In 
the mean time he was concealed by theſe 
very prejudices of the diſ@ples, and by the 
caſuality of the interview : Beſides, © their 
« eyes were holden,” perhaps miraculouſ- 
ly, that they ſhould not know him.“ 
With this advantage, on his fide, he en- 
ters on the ſubje& of his ſufferings ; with 
freedom cenſures them for their ſlowneſs 
and unbelief ; and, with his wonted kind- 
neſs, begins to inſtru them. It was not 
yet time to open their eyes, or to riſk 


Luke x1iv. 16. 
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a diſcovery, by reminding them of his 
own predictions: But, beginning at Mo- 
ies, and all the prophets, he expounded 


« to them, in all the ſcriptures, the things 
concerning himſelf *.“ This he did with 
ſuch ardour and energy, that, after he had 
leit them, they ſaid one to another : © Did 
* not our hearts burn within us, while 
« he talked with us by the way, and o- 
« pened to us the {ſcriptures + !” The full- 
neſs and freedom of his diſcourſe, the im- 
preſſions which it made upon the diſciples, 
their importunate invitation, his indul- 
gent acceptance of it, and, after his wont- 
ed manner, ſitting down to eat with them, 
are circumſtances which had the moſt 


happy tendency to enlarge their views, 
and to prepare, them for ſeeing, with 
open eyes, Jeſus their maſter riſen from 
the grave. The hiſtorian doth not leave 
us to conjecture the uſe which they made 
of the diſcovery : © They roſe up the 
« fame hour, and returned to Jeruſalem, 


Luke 1 v. 7. + Ver, 32. 
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% and found the eleven, and they told 


« them what things were done in the way, 
« and how he was known of them in 


« the breaking of bread &. 
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Of the Circumſtances which attended the 
Diſcovery, 


Tux diſciples being now ripened for 
the event, Jeſus appears in the midſt of 
them, There mult have been a majeſty 
in the appearance, to which they could 
not be inſenſible. They ſaw the ſame 
perſon, who had given lite to others, 


himſelf triumphing over the power of the 
grave. In the manner of eflecting this 


interview, there is a peculiar majeſty: 
« When the doors were ſhut, where the 
_ « diſciples had aſſembled, Jeſus came and 


« ſtood in the midſt of them f.“ 


| af Luke xxXlV, 33 34» : + John xx. 19. f 
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Tux ſituation of the diſciples. was ſuch, 
that unmingled majeſty would have 
inſpired them with terror. Majeſty, 
foftened by goodneſs, was an object 
more attempered to minds like theirs, 
depreſſed with melancholy, and prone 
to ſuſpicion. In this more engaging 
form Jeſus choſe to make his firſt ap- 
pearance; as, in the conduct ot the whole, 
we ſee him giving the moſt graceful at- 
tention both to the conviction and the 
comfort of the diſciples. 

Tas ſeaſon of the diſcovery is one cir- 
cumftance which has this aſpe&. Jeſus 
ſhowed himſelf to his diſciples the even- 
ing of that day on which he roſe. They 
had been prepared for his appearance, by a 
train of incidents, and were now awaken- 
ed to the expectation of it. One of the 
| hiſtorians deſcribes it as immediately fol- 
lowing the information given on the ſub- 
je, by the two diſciples from Emmaus *; 


® « As they thus ſpoke, Jeſus himſelf Rood in 
< the midſt of them, Luke, XIVi. 36. 
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an information more particular and ſatiſ- 
factory than any preceeding one. A 
perſon who has felt the pain of ſuſpenſe, 
will eaſily conceive what muſt have been 
the ſituation of the diſciples during this 
ſhort interval, and how kind it was in Je- 
ſus to relieve them. Or, ſuppoling them 
to be in no ſuſpenſe, which 1s not very 
probable ; yet, by a longer delay, the, ar- 
dour excited by the firſt notices of the 
event might cool; ſo that, betwixt doubt 
and fear, they would have quickly ſunk 
down again into deſpair and inſenſibility. 

Jesuvs appeared to his diſciples, when 
they were ſitting with ſhut doors for fear 
of the Jews*, If we look back to the terri- 
fying ſcenes which they had lately witneſ- 
ſcd, we ſhall not wonder at their having 
tears from this quarter, They were known 
to have been the companions and aflociates 
of Jeſus. They had witneſſed the oppoſi- 


* John, xx. 19 
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tion to their maſter during his life. They 
had ſeen him dragged away to a tribunal, 
and dying 1gnominiouſly, The malice 
and falſehood of their enemies expoſed 
them to a thouſand deaths. Their ſteal- 
ing the body of Jeſus out of the tomb 
was a new Charge, to which they were lia- 
ble. In puniſhing this crime to the utter- 
moſt, the policy and falſehood of their e- 
nemies were concerned. It the diſciples had 
felt the power of tear on former occaſions, 
they were now in danger of being, over- 
whelmed., Ihe ſources of their fears were 
increaſing, and nothing could ſo effectually 
diminiſh them, as the appcarance of Jeſus 
riſen from the grave. 

IHRE were fears of another kind, 
with which the diſciples muſt have been 
agitated, ariſing from the conſciouſneſs 
of weakneſs or guilt, and the preſence 
of Jeſus could not tail to awaken it. He 
had clearly foretold that he was to riſe a- 
gain. Ihis prediction they would not, or 
could not underſtand, I hey had received 
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it as a counterpoiſe to the diſcovery, and 
to the preſence of his ſufferings. In the 
hour of his ſuffering they had deſerted or 
denied him, and the crime was enhanced 
by their proteſtations of fidelity *. In 
what attitude was it natural to expect the 
conqueror of the grave? In what awful 
glories muſt they not expect him ? 

To the circumſtances and ſentiments 
of the diſciples, the appearance of Jefus is 
moſt beautifully accommodated : * ſeſus 

« ſtood in the midſt of them, and ſaith to 
«them, Peace be unto you+.” He came 
in upon them familiarly when at meat: 
He addreſſed them with his wonted ſalu— 
tation, No upbraidings for their conduct; 
not acircumſtance reminding them of it, or 
encouraging to their ſuſpicions of having 
loſt his favour: He only upbraids them 
* with their unbelief and hardneſs of their 
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with Luke xaiv, 41. 
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« hearts, becauſe they believed not them 
that had ſeen him after he was riſen *. 

THE appearance of Jeſus, mild and affec- 
tionate as it was, could not in a moment 
have all its effect. It is the nature of 
fear to confound the ſenſes, to overcloud the 
underſtanding, and to check every better 
affection. The fears of the diſciples ſug- 
geſted to them, that it was all a deluſion : 
They were terrifi:d and affrighted, and 
« ſuppoſed that they had ſcen a ſpirit 4.” 
This apprehenſion was firſt to be removed, 
before they could perfectly enjoy any de- 
claration in their favour. Accordingly, 
we ſee Jeſus conſulting their comfort, 
with a condeſcenſion, on his part, ex- 
tremely engaging, His kind expoſtula- 
tion with them on the ſubject of their un- 
eaſineſs, his offer to ſubmit to their ſcru- 
tiny, his producing, without their aſking, 
the certain marks by which they might 
know him, were ſuch expedients tor clear- 
ing their doubts, as no impoſtor would ven- 
ture upon, and the fitteſt tor producing a 
conviction, that he who did thus treat with 


® Mark xvi. 14. 4 Luke iv. 37. 
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them, was their indulgent maſter. I have 
already obſerved, that this perfect con- 
ſiſtency of conduct was, to the diſciples, 
an enticing and perſuaſive argument. 
They were not ſtrangers to that grace- 
ful condeſcenſion, of which the diſ- 
plays had been frequent. They now ſaw 
it ſhining forth in its wonted beauty and 
luſtre: Why are ye troubled, and why 
do thoughts ariſe in your hearts? Behold 
„my hands and feet, that it is I myſelf; 
handle me, and ſee; for a ſpirit hath not 
* fleſh and bones, as ye ſee me have. And 
* when he had thus ſpoken, he ſhewed 
them his hands and his feet*.” As the evi- 
dence which he now offered to the diſciples 
was, of all others, the moſt unexception- 
able, we ſee it riſing up gradually to its 
utmoſt height. By the hearing of their 
ears, by the ſight of their eyes, and by the 
touch of their hands, they were led on, as 
by a ſcale of arguments, to the concluſion, 
that Jeſus was the perſon converſing with 


Luke xziy, 41. 
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them. And, in order to compleat the evi- 
dence of the fact, becauſe * for joy they be- 
« lieved not, and wondered, he aſked of 
them meat, and did eat it before them. 
ANOTHER Circumſtance in this inter- 


view, fitted to diſpel their fears, is his re- 
newing the commiſſion which he had for— 


merly given them, This commiſſion he gave 


The firſt and laſt object in this interview, was 
the diſpelling the anxieties of the diſciples about 
their intereſt in the favour of Jeſus: © Peace-be unto 
« you ®,” was his introductory ſalutation; and again 
he repeat3 it in the progreſs of the interview 1. A 
repetition is not always unmeaning, It expreſ- 
ſes an ardour in the perſon who makes it, and as 
often the importance of what is ſaid to the perſon 
addreſſed, This ardour of artention to the comfort 
of the diſciples, we may obſerve Jeſus expreſſing, 
though not in the ſame words, yet with the ſame 
meaning, a little before his death : Let not 
your hearts be troubled, ye believe in God, be- 
« lieve allo in me, Peace I leave with you; my 
* peace I give unto you; let not your heart be 
* troubled, neither let it be affraid, Jo. xiv. 1. 27. 


Luke xxiv. 41. f John xx. 21. 
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to the twelve, when he ſent them out as 
aſſiſtants in his public miniſtry &. In conſe- 
quence of their miſbehaviour, he might 
have appointed others to be the publiſhers 
of his religion. But, having loved his own 
that were in the world, he loved them to 


the end. Without new inſtructions, they 
would never have thought of entering a- 


gain on their work ; nor, without recei- 
ving them, could they be ſatisfied of poſ- 
ſeſſing the confidence of their maſter, AF. 
terwards the inſtructions were extended: 
But in the mean time they were delivered 
ſo clearly, and in terms ſo honourable for 
them, that there could be no doubt 
of their being taken into favour: « As 
„my Father hath ſent me, even ſo ſend I 
« you. And when he ſaid this, he brea- 
tt hed upon them, and faith to them, Re- 
« ceive ye the Holy Ghoſt,” whoſe oſſice, 
asa comforter and guide, he had formerly 


explained to them. 
Ix fine, Jeſus confers on the diſciples 


the power of forgiving the {ins of others, 
What concluſion muſt naturally follow 


* Matth. X. 1. 
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from this declaration in their favour ? 
Was it not equivalent to the molt poſitive 
aſſurance, that their own ſins were for- 
given? Nor is it to be doubted, that the 
particularity of their ſituation would 
make them derive from it the higheſt 
degrees of comfort, 

Tux diſcovery which Jeſus made of 
himſelf to J homas, one of the diſciples 
who had been abſent from the firſt inter- 
view, deſerves our particular notice. To 
the other tenit afforded an additional evi- 
dence of the truth and reality of the re- 
ſurrection of their maſter. It is alſo a 
beautiful incident; and expreſſes that grace- 
ful condeſcenſion with which all the pri- 
vate ſcenes of his life are adorned. The 
abſence of Thomas gave occaſion to his 
{cruples concerning the matter of fact, 
We could excuſe them, had they been 
produced with modeſty, and yielded 
with candour : But, ſuppoſing that 
he did not diſtruſt the' veracity of 
his brethren, his ſcruples and de- 
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mands were highly unreaſonable. By 
following his own tract, and without 
further light, the diſciple might have 
been an infidel all his life. But his 
gracious maſter would not ſuffer him 
to lole by an abſence which, perhaps, 
was not his fault; nor did he puniſh him 
for his ſcruple, though unreaſonable and 
obſtinately maintained, but treated him 
with a condeſcenſion which overcame 
every. doubt, and which produced the 
moit intire conviction: „My Lord, and 
«my God *,” is delaying for eight days 
to meet with Thomas, his allowing him 
all that time to deal with himſelf, his par- 
ticular addreſs to him in the preſence of 
the other ten diſciples, his kind attention 
to his ſcruples, his indulgent manner of 
treating them, his granting all that he had 
deſired for the removing ot his ſcruples be- 
tore he had time to propoſe them, and be- 
fore he could recover from his 1urprite, are 
circumſtances in the conduct of Jeſus, 


John, xxi, 38 
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which very naturally made him an object 
of adoration to the diſciple, as well as to 


the other witneſſes of this ſcene. The 
importunity and impetuolity on one fide, 
and the indulgence on the other, exhibit 
a lively contraſt: Except I ſhall fee in 
his hands the print of the nails, and 
„ thruſt my hand into his fide, I will not 
« believe*,” This was the demand of the 
diſciple made in the preſence of his bre- 
thren, Jeſus, at his ſecond viſit to the diſ- 
ciples, inſtantly ſingles him out and accoſts 
him: “ Reach hither thy finger, and behold 
„ my hands, and reach hither thy hand, 
and thruſt it into my fide, and be not 
« faithlcſs but believing f.“ 

THE prepoſſeſſions of the diſciple a are 
advantageous to his character, as a witneſs 
of the fact, that Jeſus roſe from the dead, 


By the ſatisfactory manner in which they 
were removed, the change produced in his 


* John, xx. 25, + Verſe 27. 
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ſentiments i is by no means chargeable with 
thei imputation of enthuſiaſm: On the con- 
trary, his belief was rational and ſolid; for 


which reaſon his teſtimony may be fully 
relied upon. 


1 
Of his Care to ſtrengthen the minds of the Diſf 
ciples. 


THERE were two points, i in the perſua- 


ſion of which, it was greatly important, 
that the diſciples ſhould be fixed: Fi rſt, 
That the perſon whom they ſaw was tru- 


ly their maſter. Secondly, That his friend- | 


ſhip for them was unbroken and entire: 
The former gives a ſtrength to their teſti- 
mony as witneſſes of the reſurrection; the 
latter was neceſſary to ſecure their minds 
againſt fuſpicion and diſtruſt, By the for- 
mer, the honour of their public character 
was conſulted. By the latter, their per- 
ſonal comfort and peace. With what pe- 


culiar attention to theſe objects Jeſus con- 
ducted himſelf during his flay on earthy 
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furniſhes a topic of very beautiful and i in- 
tereſting ſpeculation. 

Jzsvs lived on earth, forty days after 
his reſurrection. This circumſtance, the 
length of his ſtay, ſtrengthens the evidence 
of the fact on one ſide, where it muſt have 
been the moſt open to ſuſpicion. . Had he 
only ſpent a few days or hours with his 
diſciples, their conviction of the reality of 
what they ſaw would have been leſs com- 
pleat, and they might have been chargea- 
dle with credulity, But their interviews 

with their maſter, and the proofs which 
he gave them, were ſpread out into a large 
ſpace. Hence, as their belief was coolly 
aſcertained, the credibility of the fact is 
moſt ſatisfactorily eſtabliſned. Opinions 
which are haſtily formed, or proofs which 
lie crbwded in confuſion, are never fa- 
vourably attended to. Jeſus ſtaid on 
earth with his diſciples, while there was 
the poſſibility of a doubt ariſing, which 
his preſence could either remove or pre- 
vent. 

Ir has been obſerved, that his ſtay of 
forty days bears an analogy to the retreat 
of Moſes and Elias, and to his own retreat 
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at the commencement of his miniſtry, He 
did not, however, during this period, live 
- wholly in ſolitude. The public had render- 
ed itſelf unworthy of this divine gueſt: 


But, at proper intervals, his meetings with 


the diſciples were frequent, and all of them 


were directed to the great ends of their 


comfort or ſtability, There may have 
been other days, when Jefus met with 
the diſciples: But that, on which he 
roſe from the grave, ſeems to have been 
peculiarly conſecrated to this purpoſe : 
This circumſtance ſuggeſts one good rea- 


ſon why that day was always held ſacred 


by the diſciples, and why other chriſtians 
have followed their example. 

Tus interview with the diſciples at the 
ſea of Tiberias is pref: rved-in the hiſtory 


of John, the beloved friend of Jeſus. It 


1s indeed an incident which could not well 


eſcape the attention of one ſmitten, on all 


occaſions, with the grace and beauty of his 
maſter's character *. Jeſus approached the 
diſciples when they were fiſhing, and ap- 
peared on the ſhore in the dawn of the 
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morning, as a perſon obſerving them 
from mere curiolity. He had formerly 
made himſelf known in the breaking of 
bread. He had given them ſenſible evi⸗ 
dence that he was their maſter. But tlie 
P: eſent interview is diſtinguiſhed by 
peculiar diſplays both of power and good 
neſs. Their going out a jog and their 
ill ſucceſs, wp an occaſion which 
Jeſus takes old of for working 3 a mira - 
cle. It deſerves notice, that almoſt 
every circumſtance in the miracle i is fit- 
ted, with the utmoſt propriety, to the 
purpoſes of their inſtruction and com- 
fort. 

There were together,“ ſays the hiſto- 
rian, © vimon Peter, and Thomas calle 
« Didymus, and Nathaniel of Cana i in Ga- 
« lilee, and the two ſons of Zebedee, and 
„ two other diſciples *. .* For the benefit 
of theſe perſons, the miracle was per form- 
ed ; and they are the very perſons, whom, 
on ſuch an occ aſion, we would expect 
to ſee diſlingwſhed. Simon Peter, the 


zealous diſciple of his maſter, who, TS 


* hn xxi. 2. 
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through ſurprize denied him, had the 
reflection of his crime, ſpreading a 

loom on his mind. Thomas had di- 
Ringuiſhed himſelf by his flowneſs and 
unbelief. Nathaniel, though an honeſt 
man, had diſcovered early the moſt vul- 
gar prejudices; Peter, and the fons of 
Lebedee, had witncfled the brighteſt, and 
alſo the darkeſt ſcenes of the life of their 
malter, Theſe, with two diſciples occa- 
ſion: ally preſent, were elected to be the 
witneſſes of the miracle. 

ANOTHER circumſtance deſerving our 
notice, 18 the ſcene of the micacle: © The ſea 
| « of Tiberis;” the ſame which is called elſe- 
where the lake of Gennelareth; a place wel 
known to the diſciples. On the vanks of 
this lake, they had ſeen Jeſus inſtructing 
multirudes, and feeding them miraculouſ- 
ly. From a veſſel on chis lake, they had 
{cen him commanding the winds and the 
waves to be ſlill. From thence, alſo, they 
had been called to be fiſhers of men, after 
exper iencing his power in the miraculous 
draught of fiſhes, The circumſtance-of 
of the place was, therefore, fitted to give 
a weight to the preſeut miracle, and to 
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direct their attention to the perſon, by 
whoſe preſence and power it was 
wrought. ; 

T-:z diſtreſs of the diſciples on this oc- 
caſion, their ignorance of the preſence of 
Jeſus, the familiarity of his addreſs, the. 
kind direction which he gave them, their 
wonderful ſucceſs, and the diſcovery. of 
which it was the occaſion, torm a con- 
nection of incidents, which. renders the 
whole a moſt beautiful piece of hiſtory. 
But it is more important to remark, that 
this interview ſerved the valuable purpo- 
ſes of ſtrengthening the diſciples in the 
perſuaſion, that their maſter was riſen ; 
that he was the perſon converſing with 
them; and that his afſection for them was 
entire. In the miracle now wrought, 
theſe ends were accompliſhed. The di- 
rection to caſt the net on the right ſide of 
the veſſel, rather than on the left, was a 
mean totally inadequate to the effect pro- 
duced. That whole night they had 
caught nothing. At the word of Jeſus, 
« they let down, and now they were not 
« able to draw it, for the multitude of 
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« fiſhes & One of the diſciples very rea- 
ſonably concluded, „It is the Lord f. 
Another, in a tranſport of joy, expreſſive 
of his conſtitutional ardour, girt on his 6 
| fiſhers coat, and threw himſelf into the 
ſea, at the diſtance from the ſhore of two 
hundred cubits ]. 
TrnrgrxEg is ane very enlightening cir- 
cumſtance in the preſent miracle; I mean, 
its ſimilarity to the miracle by which the 0 
diſciples were firſt directed and attach- 
ed to their maſter. The latter miracle 
was fitted to recall the former: Be- 
twixt the two, there is a triſting diſſi- 
milarity; but they agree in every capital 
circumſtance, and both iflued in the entire 
. conviction and ſatisfaction of the diſci- 


ples ||. 


* John xxi. 6, + Ver. 95, f Ibid. 

|| Luke v. 4. Now when John xxi. 3, Simon Pe- 

he had left ſpeaking, he ter ſaith to them, I go a & 
ſaid unto Simon, Launch fiſhing, They ſay unto 
Ont into the deep, and let him, we alſo go with thee. 
down your nets, for a They went forth and en- 
; draught, tered into a ſhip immedi- 
| ately : and thar night they 

caught nothing. 
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In the progreſs of this interview, we fee 
this miracle ſupported by another imme- 
diately following it. In both we ſee the 


5. And Simon anſwer- 
ing, ſaid unto him, Maſter, 
we have toiled all the ni zbt, 
and have taken nothing : 
nevertheleſs, at thy word, 
I will let down the net. 

6. And when they had 
done this they incloſed a 
great wultitude of fiſhes, 
and their net brake. 

7. And they came and 
filled hath the ſhips, ſo 


thar they began to fink. 
8. When Simon Peter 


ſaw it, he fell down at 
Jeſus knees ſaying. Depart 
from me, for I am a ſin- 
fol man, O Lord. | 
9. For he was aſtoniſh- 
ed, and all that were' with 
Fim, at the dranght of 
Flhes which they had ta- 
ken. 


Krong,- that the miracles 


4. But when the morn- 
ing was now come, Jeſug 
ſtood on the ſhore: but 
the diſciples knew not it 
was adus. | 

5. 6 And he ſaid unto 
them, Caſt the ret on the 
right ſide an] ye ſhall find. 
They caſt therefore; and 
now they were not able to 
draw it, for the multitude 
of fiſhes. 

7. Therefore that dif- 
ciple, whom Jeſus loved, 
ſaith unto Peter, It is the 
Lord, Now, when Peter 
heard it was the Lord, he 
girt his fiſher's coat unto 
bim. and did caſt himſelf 
into the ſea; 


* The miracles of Jeſus are related with the 
vtmoſt ſimplicity of expreflion, As the hiſtorians 


were not men of refinement, the preſumption ie 
were not their own forge» 
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ſame object purſued : the fixing the diſci- 
ples in the perſuaſion that Jeſus was the 
perſon with whom they now converſed. 
Aſſoon as they came to land, they ſaw a 
« fire of coals there, and fiſh laid thereon, 
and bread *.“ I obſerved that the ſhore 
of this lake had been the ſcene of the great 
miracle of feeding thouſands with a few 
loaves and fiſhes ; a miracle of Jeſus not 
only performed under the eye of the diſ- 
ciples, but where, with their own hands, 
they hag, been the diſpenſers of his boun- 
ty. Ihe preſent miracle would naturally 
recall to their memory the former. Both 
were excellently fitted to inſpire the be- 
holders with ſentiments of veneration. 
Hence, when Jeſus invited the diſciples on- 
this occaſion, to partake of the entertain- 

ment which he had miraculouſly provi- 


ries. The conduct of Peter on the two occaſions 
above cited, was too trifling a circumſtance in a 
forgery, But no perſon of taſte and ſenſibility will 
allow it to be a trifle, ſuppoſing the miracles to be 
true. Beſides, its features will ſtrike them, as thoſe 
of nature and truth, 
John xxi. 9, 
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ded, none of them durſt aſk him, 4 who 
* art thou,” not from diſtruſt, but from 
the fulneſs of their perſyaſian, © know» 
„ing that it was the Lord.“ 

But the intention of this interview was 
not yet fully accompliſhed. Jeſus had gi- 
ven his ditciples the moſt faticfying evi- 
dence that he was to riſe again, and thatthe 
dignity of his character was unimpaired, 
It yet remained that they ſhould receive 
entire ſatisfaction on the ſubject of being 
reſtored into favour, or that fœmer de- 
clarations on the ſubject ſhould be rene w- 
ed. This we ſee him effecting in a conver- 
lation with Peter, in the hearing of the o- 
ther diſciples. They had all deſerted him 
in the hour of trial. Peter, with oaths and 
curſes, had denied him. If chis prime of- 
tender was gently dealt with, they too 
might expect indulgence: If his crime 
was forgiven him, they had no reaſon to 
deſpair, Jeſus engages in a particular con- 
verſation with this diſciple in preſence 
of the company with. whom he ſat at 
meat. John the beloved friend of his 
maſter, on this occaſion, ſeems to be 
overlooked. Peter has the appearance 
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of meriting a 2 having been 
the moſt eager in his advances to Jeſus, 
aſſoon as he knew that it was he. Beſides, 
he had formerly confeſſed Jeſus to be the 
Chriſt; and had been rewarded for his con- 
feſſion. His crime was great, and great the 
height of honour from which he had fal- 
len. Here, on every account, was a fit ob- 
ject of compaſſion. Jeſus reminds him of 
his offence, but doth ſo with a peculiar de- 
licacy. 

Hk enters on the unpleaſant taſk immes 
diately after they had been dining toge- 
ther. There are certain ſeaſons fitter than 
others, for entering on ſubjects which give 
pain. An indulgence to the contuſion of 
the diſciple is diſcovered by the choice of 
the ſeaſon for reminding him of his 
fault. 

JEsus enters on the ſubject imme- 
diately after the diſciple had given a re- 
markable diſplay of affection for his 
matter. On all occaſions, he ſtands di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the ardour of his affec- 
tion. He was the laſt who forſook Jeſus, 
when ſurrounded by his enemies, and e- 
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ven then, not till after he had drawn the' 
fword in his defence, He was the firſt diſ- 
ciple at the ſepulchre, on the morning of 
the reſurrection. In the ſame light he ap- 
pears on the preſent occaſion : While his 
companions keep by the veſſel, at the fight 
of his maſter, he caſts himſelf into the ſea, 
and ſwims aſhore, In a few moments he 
is directed to the unpleaſant ſubject of his 
denial and deſertion, while he had not 
only the conſciouſneſs of his ſincerity, 
but of his affection to ſtrengthen him. 
In this favourable juncture, the trying que- 


ſtion is thrice put to him,“ Simon, ſon 
Of Jonas, loveſt thou me &.“ 


Jesvs reminds the diſciple of his of- 
fence by this very queſtion. This was do- 
ing it with an equal poignancy and deli- 
cacy. His ſilent but piercing look had 
melted the diſciple into the moſt tender 
condition, a few moments after he had 
committed the offence. On this occaſion, 
theſe ſentiments are revived, by a queſtion 
which, ſimply conſidered, expreſſes the 
language of friendſhip. As it was thrice 


* John xxi 17. 
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pat to Peter, it could not fail to diſtreſs 
tim by its reference to [his threefold de- 
nial. Accordingly, we are told, that when 
Jeſus ſaid the third time, Loveſt thou 
« me more than theſe?” the diſciple was- 
grieved; nor could he comfort himſelf, 
except by a more ſolemn appeal to him 
who knew his integrity: © Lord, thou- 
« knowelt all things, thou knoweſt that 
] love thee &.“ 

Jesus doth ſtill more for the relief of 
the diſciple. His jealouſies were alarm- 
ed, and indeed no wonder, He had 
every thing to fear from the reflection 
of his own mind, and nothing to hope, 
but from the indulgence of his Maſter, 
Peter had received the promiſe of à 
very diſtinguiſhed honour, and now 
would ſuſpect a forfeiture of it, as 
the loweſt pumſhmiept of his infidelity. 
Without a poſitive declaration on this 
head, the jealouſies of the diſciple could 
not be allayed or removed, This was beau- 
tiſully effected by the following charge 
thrice given him, and expreſſed with 2 


® John xxi. 17. 


1. 


brevity and ſolemnity ſuitable to the c 
caſion: © Jeſus ſaith unto him, Feed my 
40 ſheep * * 

In fine; Jeſus intimates to his diſci- 
ple the honour of being an illuſtrious 
ſufferer in his cauſe. Perhaps the dif- 
ciple did not comprehend the full mean- 
ing of the intimation, at the very 
inſtant when it was made: Perhaps he 
could not, till he entered on his publick 
character. In this event it was of impor- 
tance, that he ſhould be armed for the 
conflict, as well as cheared by an exhibi- 
tion. of the trophies of victory. His own 
fate was to be pointed out, that his choice 
of the arduous fervice might be volunta- 
ry, and conſequently the more honoura- 
ble; "Therefore, in alluſion to his girding 
himſelf that he might ſwim a ſhore, Jeſus 
thus accoſts the diſciple : “ Verily, verily, 
«1 fay unto thee, when thou waſt young, 
« thou girdedſt thyſelf, and walkedſt whe- 
« ther thou wouldſt: But when thou art old, 
a thou ſhall ſtretch forth thy hands and an- 
* other ſhall-gird thee, and carry thee, whi- 


9 John XXi . 


1 


* ther thou wouldeſt not. "This ſpake he, 
* hgnitying by what manner of death he 
„ ſhould glority God *,” 


. 
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Of his parting Inſtructions, 


Tus apoſtles had received inſtructions 
from their maſter, during his public mini- 
try. It was now highly proper, that 
tlicle inſtructions ſhoula be renewed: They | 
were conſcious of having acted weakly, 
and diſhonourably : Jeſus indulgently fur- 
niſhed them with materials of comfort, 
Still, however, their ſuſpicions might have 
recurred, had they not been formally re- 
inſtated in their office. | 

IT was allo highly proper that their 
inſtructions ſhould be enlarged. Je- 
{us had confined them, during his own 


life, within the narrow limits of Ju- 


9 Jobn zi. 18. 
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dea. A more extenſive ſphere of acti- 
on, and the narrowneſs of their views, 
made an enlargement of their inſtructions 
not only proper, but neceſſary. Accord- 
ingly, their commiſſion is extended to all 
the nations of the earth. On this ſubject, 
the apoſtles were ſoon to be enlightcned 
miraculouſly. While, confined within Ju- 
dea, the gift of tougues,, which they re- 
ceived at Pentecoſt, muſt have been uſe- 


leſs, and inſigniſicant. In the mean time, 
Jeſus diſplays the reaſonableneſs and pro- 
priety of the deſigned extenſion, 
FixsT, he directs them to the teſtimo- 
ny given by the ſcriptures on this ſubject. 
The ſcriptures had foretold his death and 
reſurrection. The diſciples had ſeen theſe 
events accompliſhed : They had the ſame 
reaſon, and this additional one, to believe, 
that every other event would be accom- 
pliſhed in its due time. The univerſality 
of the Meſſiah's kingdom, was a ſenti— 
ment of which the Jews were exceeding- 
ly fond. The diſciples naturally ought to 
have adopted it; but they were fettered 


8 
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by their prejudices. Hence it was proper 
to remind them, « that thus it was written, 
and thus it behoved Chriſt to ſuffer, and 
to riſe from the dead.“ And that “re- 
pentance and remiſſion of fins ſhould be 
« preached in his name, among all nati- 
ons *. | | 
Jesus not only enlarges their commiſ- 
ſion, but inſtructs them very particularly 
concerning the manner of executing it : 
Ve ſhall be witneſſes to me in Jeruſalem, 
»in Judea, and Samaria, and to the utter- 
« moſt parts of the earth +.” The religion 
which they were called to publiſh was 
to be rapid, but at the ſame time regular 
and orderly in its progreſs. This manner. 
of proceeding was ſuitable to its dignity. 
Jews and Gentiles might have been con- 
verted to it, almoſt in the ſame inſtant : But 
it was more for the honour of chriſtianity, 
that the reaſon and underſtanding of men 


ſhould leiſurely go along. As muracles 
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were neceſſary to introduce it to the world, 


ſo this conduct ſerved, in ſome meaſure, to 
ſecure its eſtabliſhment. 

JERUSALEM was the place where the 
diſciples muſt open their inſtructions. It 
had been the ſcene of the humiliation and 
ſufferings of Jeſus: With much propriety 
it was made the ſcene of thoſe miraculous 
diſplays which adorned the firſt publica- 
tion of his religion. It had a ſacredneſs 
belonging to it, which neither the de- 
cline of its power, nor the vices of its 
inhabitants, could wholly obliterate : 
„Out of Zion ſhall come forth the 
« Jaw,” are the words of one © prophet :*” 
« Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, 
« God hath ſhined 4,” are the words of 
another, when deſcribing the Almighty 
calling the earth from the riſing of the 
« ſun to the going down thereof,” Be- 
fides, had the apoſtles been commanded 
to open their inſtructions in a place re- 
mote from the ſcene of the tranſactions 


* Iſaiah. + Pſalms J. f. 
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which they publiſhed, they might have 
been ſuſpected of carrying on an impoſi- 
tion. But they began at Jeruſalem; ſo that 
their doctrine became immediately the 
ſubject of inquiry and examination, 
Had their doctrine been an impoſition, it 
muſt have been inſtantly detected; or, ſup · 
poſing it to be true, it muſt flouriſh and pro- 
ſper. Accordingly it did ſpread through Ju- 
dea and Samaria, and from thence to the 
utmoſt parts of the earth; thereby illuſtra- 
ting that beautiful ſimilitude and predic- 
tion of Jeſus on the ſubje&; « Unto what 
is the kingdom of God like, and where- 
* unto ſhall I reſemble it? It is like a grain 
* of muſtard ſeed which a man took, and 
* caſt into his garden, and it grew, and 
% waxed a great tree; and the fowls of the 
« zir lodged in the branches of it“. 

Bor, above all, it was of importance; 
that the diſciples ſhould be cheared and 
encouraged in executing their inſtruc- 
tions, Here we have the pleaſure to ob- 


® Luke, xxili, 18. 19. 
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ſerve, that the encouragements propoſed 
are accommodated with the moſt pertect 
propriety to the diſtreſſes of the diſci- 
ples. 

In executing their inſtructions, they 
would be oppoſed by the powers of 
the world. On this head, the warn- 
ings of Jeſus had been ſo full and alarm- 
ing. that the leaſt apprehenſion of danger 
mu? eaſily recall them: « Beware of 
men, for they will deliver you up to the 
* councils, and they will ſcourge you in 
© the ſynagogues, , 'Ye ſhall be. brought 
« betore kings and governors for my 
« fake .” He had told them, that they, 
muſt not expect better treatment than 
th. ir maſter.,; They bad ſeen, him oppoſed 
through his life, and at laſt brought tg a 
violent death. In his ſufferings, which 
were ſreſh in their minds, they clearly law 
their own. , Hence, they muſt have ſhud- 
dered at their fate, or have been in danger of 
flying away from it. In this poſture, what 
_ conſideration more animating than the 


a 
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following, which was now | ſuggeſted, 
« All power is given to me in heaven, and 
„in earth “?“ An aſlertion ſupported 


by his aſcenſion, and __ its * conle- 


quences. 


Tue diſciples 3 feel Aiſtreſs from 
the then improved ſtate of the world 


with reſpect to learning and policy. Hi- 


therto they ſtand characteriſed by weak» 
neſs, both in underſtanding and in con- 
duct. The conſciouſneſs of either might 
be eably awakened. They had very 
lately deſerted their maſter. His juſt 
reproof was ſtill freſh in their minds; 
*.() fools. and flow. of heart to believe.” 
Yet theſe are the perſons who are char- 


ged with publiſhing his religion to the 


ends ot the earth; who, in ſupporting it, 
muſt be unavoidably oppoſed not only by 
the power, but by all the learning and 
policy of the world. The conteſt was 
unequal, and on one ſide, no probability 
of ſucceſs. Jeſus had aſſured them that 
they ſhould not be loſers by his abſence. He 
had promiſed another comforter to guide 


Matth. xxviii. 12. 
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and aſſiſt them. Here this idea is ſeaſons 
ably and beautifully recalled to their 
minds; all that he had ſaid on this ſub- 
jet formerly being eaſily fuggeſted by 
the few words ſpoken on the preſent oc- 
caſion: © Behold I ſend you the promiſe 
of my Father upon you. Tarry ye in 
the city of Jeruſalem, till ye be endued 
with power from on high *.“ 

Ix fine, the difciples muſt be diſtreſſed 
by the corruptions and prejudices of the 
world. The ſpirituality of their doctrine, 
and the meanneſs of their external ap- 
pearance, were but ill adapted for overs 
coming theſe obſtacles. Without cre: 
dentials of the moſt reſpectable kind, the 
conſequences which muſt have follow- 
ed are obvious. Fhe extraordinary lights 
promiſed to them were indeed a fecurts 
ty for their own conduct. Yet, for overco+ 
ming the prejudices and corruptions of the 
world, more ſtriking diſplays ot the interpo- 
fal of heaven ſemed to be neceſſary. When 
the apoſtles began to exerciſe the gift W 


. Luke, xxiv, 4% 
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tongues, their enemies employed againſt 
them the engine of ridicule, But the 
bolder miracles, which ſoon followed, ef- 
fectually ſilenced them. They were dri- 
ven to the abſurd expedient of oppoſing 
the apoſtles by force, Theſe expedients 
proved unſucceſsful, and, by their want 
of ſucceſs, the world came to be convin- 
ced, that oppoſition was vain, All this 
Jeſus allowed the apoſtles to have the 
comfort of knowing: “ Theſe ſigns ſhall 
« follow them that believe. In my name 
« ſhall they caſt out devils; they ſhall 
« ſpeak with new tongues. They ſhall take 
up ſerpents; and if they drink any thing 
« deadly, it ſhall not hurt them; they ſhall 
« lay hands on the ſick, and they ſhall re- 
cover 4.” 


* Mark xvi, 19, + Matth, xxii. 17. 
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13 1947/0: 2 0 T.“ VI. 
07 bis 2 into Heaven. 


- Furs ſubjet has back fo fully treated 
by the ableſt writers, that it is a difficult 
matter to produce any thing upon it 
which can either entertain or inſtruct the 
reader. As an inc dent in the hiſtoryl of 
Jeſus, ſeveral particul:rs preſent them- 
ſelves to our notice; there are fume which 
aſcertain it to be a matter of tact, ſome 
which exhibit its majeſty, and others which 
expreſs a moſt beautiful accommodation 
to the circumſtances of the diſciples. 
>CEPTICAL perſons are fond of obſer- 


ving, that the credulity of mankind, with 
reſpect to miraculous events, has been 


greatly impoled upon. But to deny, or to 
doubt of the exiſtence of truth, becauſe 


talſhoods have been admitted, is an ab- 
ſurdity againſt which every reaſonable 
man ought to be on his guard. The fea- 
tures of truth and falfhood are ſo wide 
of each other, that no uncommon degrees 
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of ſagacity are neceſſary to diſtinguiſh 
them. The aſcenſion of Jeſus into heaven 
is an event, for the truth of which we 
have all the evidence which the caſe can 


admit. 
Tux apoſtles had the beſt reaſon to be 


perſuaded, that Jeſus, riſen from the 
grave, was the perſon with whom they 
were now converſing, Their entire ſa— 
tisfaction on this head, ſtrengthened by 
the conviction of hundreds, qualified 
them to be competent witneſſes of his 
aſcenſion. On this ſubject, their teſtimo- 
Ny is the more unexceptionable, as the 
aſcenſion was an event which they did 
not expect or deſire. Their hopes and 
views were centered on a different object: 
« Lord, wilt thou at this time reſtore the 
« kingdom to Iſrael *?“ In the ſubject of 
their teſtimony, their paſſions and pre- 
poſſeſſion had no manner of intereſt, 
Beſides, the aſcenſion of Jeſus was open 
and viſible; The witneſſes had every 
advantage for obſerving coolly and at- 


tentively all that paſſed, and had in- 


* Acts i. 6. 
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deed no temptation from any quarter to 
impoſe a falſhood on the world. When 
we alſo take into the account the pre- 
ditions which preceded, and the mira- 
culous effects which followed this event, 
we have every material which we can 
conceive poflible or neceſſary for eſtabliſh- 
ing its credibility. | 

Tux majeſty of the tranſaction next 
demands our notice; Jeſus aſcended in a 
cloud; and angels attended him. Theſe 
circumſtances, together with the connection 
of the whole, with his coming to judgment, 
ſerve greatly to aggrandize the fcene. 

Crovps are with much beauty and ma- 
jeſty ſtiled in ſcripture the chariots of 
God. Under the Old Teſtament diſpen- 
ſation, they were actual emblems of his 
preſence. Such was the cloud in the 
wilderneſs of Sinai, and in the temple 
of Solomon, Dr Tillotſon conſiders 
the cloud in which Jeſus aſcended as a de- 
ſigned contraſt to the fiery chariot of Eli- 
jah; as an emblem of that mildneſs which 
_ diſtinguiſhed the character and miniſtry 
of the one, in oppoſitiom to the bold- 
neſs and ferocity of the other. But we 
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ſuſpect it was chieſly intended to convey 
an idea of that divine majeſty which Je. 
ſus choſe to exhibit to his difciples, when 
about to part with them, and to preſerve 
that idea lively in their minds, 

Ix the deſcription given of the divine ma- 
jeſty, the attendance of angels very often 
makes a part: The clouds are his chariots. 
He makes his angels ſpirits, and his 
„ miniſters a flame of fire#,” The preſence | 
of angels on this occaſion is therefore not 
an unmeaning circumſtance. It embel- 
liſhes and aggrandizes the ſcene, and 
gives a dignity to the perſon, whoſe figure, 
u all accounts, is the moſt diſtinguiſhed. 

TRE connection of this event with the 
ſecond coming of Jeſus, is alſo a circum- 
ſtance which exhibits its majeſty: A 
connection not. wholly formed by the 

nt juncture, nor by the authority of 
the heavenly meſſengers, but by the pur- 
poſe of God, and by the repeated afſirma- 
tions of Jeſus : The Father judgeth no 
man, but hath committed all judgment 


„ Pſalm. civ. 3. 
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« to the Son *.“ „ The Son of man (hall 
« come in all his glory, and his holy an- 
„ gels with him .“ Had the diſciples 
been poſſeſſed of juſt notions of this ſub- 
ject, it muſt have greatly exalted the pre- 
ſent event in their eyes. The two events 
are deſcribed to be ſimilar in ſeveral 
— circumſtances, and they reflect a luſtre 
on each other. Indeed, nothing could 
give a more grand idea of the aſcenſion 
to the admiring ſpectators, than the fol- 
lowing addreſs of the angel: © Ye men 
« of Galilee, why ſtand ye gazing up into 
« heaven? This ſame Jeſus, which is taken 


up from you into heaven, ſhall ſo come 
« in like manner as ye have ſeen him go 


« into heaven} .” 

Ix is Doautiful to obſerve the accommo- 
dation of this event to the caſe of the diſ- 
ciples||. There are two capital objects which 
Jeſus evidently had in his eye on this oc- 


John, vi. 22. + Matth. xxv. 32. 4 Acts i. 11. 


its accommodation in the following particulars 
is illuſtrated by Dr Tillotſon. Jeſus aſcended in 
the ſight of the diſciples; he aſcended while he was 


bleſſing them; and, by the manner of his aſcenſion, 
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caſion, reſpecting them. Firſt, The check- 
ing their ſanguine hopes of a temporal 4 
kingdom; and next to this, the keep- 1 
ing alive their hope in his promiſes. 
Their fond curioſity about a tempo 
ral kingdom, they diſcovered in th 
parting interview, and were properly re 55 
primanded for it. Almoſt every circums? 4 
ſtance in the tranſaction ſerved to ens 
lighten them on this ſubject. They ſaw® 
with their eyes Jeſus aſcend, they ſaw nb 
gels accompanying him, and ſaw a cloud 
receive him out of their fight. 3 + 
Bur the ſorrow of the diſciples upon ” 
their maſter leaving them, would alſo, at 
this time, offer itſelf to his compaſſi- 
onate mind. The regret of Eliſha at 
parting with Elijah, muſt have been 
greatly exceeded by the diſtreſs of the * 
diſciples on the preſent occaſion, had 
not Jeſus, with much indulgence, taken 1 
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confirmed all the doQrines which he had taught, 
eſpecially that of a ſuture judgement- 


we. Tillot. Serm, vol. 3. page 261. fol, edit. 
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meaſures to prevent it. He had done 
1 this in his long fare wel diſcourſe &. But, 


pe nt 4 by the manner of his aſcenſion, theſe 
ſources of comfort were opened afreſh 
4 * for their relief. When they ſaw him 
aſcend to heaven, when they heard the 
* rs declare, that, with all the glories of 
8 En exalted ſtate, he would certainly come 
"4 gain, how naturally, how forcibly muſt his 
7 dun words ruſh in upon their minds? © It 
js expedient for you that I go away f. 
. « ] will pray the Father, and he will ſend 
1 * you another comforter, that he may a- 
I bide with you for ever}. Let not your 
hearts be troubled, ye believe in God, 
=o believe alſo in me. In my Father's houſe 
dare many manſions ; if it were not ſo, I 
| * „ would have told you. I go to prepare a 
pz place for you, And if I go and prepare 
« a place for you, I will come again and 
| « receive you unto myſelf, that where I 
= «© am, there ye may be alſo l.“ That theſe 
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words of Jeſus were full of meaning, and 
that the circumſtances of the aſcenſion 
did ſerve to illuſtrate and enforce them, 75 
will appear from attending to the ow 
inſtantly produced on the ſorrowful diſciF 
ples: They returned to Jeruſalem with 
10 great joy, and were daily in the te 
« ple, praiſing and bleſſing God *,” 


® Luke xxiv. 52. 
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